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Chapter 1 -"- '• 

organization!;. 

Origin of the Boy Scouts of America 

In the beginning of 1910 the idea of introducing the Boy 
Scout Movement along lines similar to those of tlie English 
Boy Scouts, which had been organized in 1907 and devel- 
oped under the personal supervision of LieutenaTH^General 
Sir Robert S. S.. Baden-Powell, was first proposed by^ Mr. 
W. D. Boyce of Chicago. Prior to this time a number-jof 
troops had been started in various parts of the country by 
men who had been impressed with the possibilities of t-he 
scheme, through reading Lieutenant-General Sir Robert 
Baden-Poweirs English handbook, " Scouting for Boys." 
It is significant that Mr. Boyce's interest was occa- 
sioned because of an actual sen/ice rendered him in 
true Scout spirit by a London Boy Scout, who because 
of his obligation to do a good turn daily and the rule against 
the acceptance of tips, greatly astonished and impressed 
Mr. Boyce. After conference with Sir Baden-Powell he 
secured the cooperation of friends in Washington, D. C, 
and proceeded to incorporate an organization of the Boy 
Scouts of America under the laws of the District of Co- 
lumbia. This was effectively accomplished on February 
8th, 1910. Headquarters for the Boy Scouts of America 
were temporarily established at 124 East 28th Street, with 
the cooperation of representatives from a number of Na- 
tional organizations having headquarters in New York City. 

Growth and Development. 

Simultaneously with this effort, other organizations es- 
tablished National Headquarters for themselves. Happily, 
however, before the middle of July, 1910, all of these or- 
ganizations with the exception of the American Boy Scouts 
merged with the Boy Scouts of America. It was largely 
through the efforts of Mr. Edgar M. Robinson that the dif- 
ferent organizations were brought log^XJcv^x, ^x^sec^*^ 
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beginning he saw the poslstbilities of the Scout movement; 
his wide experience in boys' work enabled him to give wise 
counsel in his endeavj&r t^ have the movement inaugurated 
under satisfactory .conditions. The continuance of the 
American Boy Scptits.in the field proved to be a source of 
embarrassment aiad. greatly retarded the proper develop- 
ment of the movement in this country. Furthermore it was 
one of the iijiportant factors in causing a misunderstanding 
as to the truef^aims and purposes of the movement because 
so much jeifiphksis was placed by the American Boy Scouts 
upon rniTitlry drill and training. 

Through the influence of Adjt. General Verbeck, one of 
the "National Scout Commissioners, the .National Scouts 
di^fbjajided early in the year. 

./. '-" The National Council. 

Early in the summer of 1910, it was deemed wise to 
secure for the movement a more representative and sub- 
stantial backing. A conference was called of representa- 
tives from all existing organizations who might be interested 
in the development of this new organization. As a result 
of this meeting, at which thirty different existing organ- 
izations were represented, a committee on permanent Or- 
ganization was appointed. This committee consisted of 
Ernest Thompson Seton, Chairman; Lee F. Hanmer, Sec- 
retary ; George D. Pratt, Treasurer ; Dr. Luther H. GuHck, 
Jacob A. Riis, Edgar M. Robinson, Colin H. Livingstone, 
Daniel Carter Beard, Adjutant-General William Verbeck 
and Col. Peter S. Bomus. As a result of the deliberations 
of this committee a working plan of the present organiza- 
tion was developed. This puts the administration of the 
Boy Scouts of America as an association in the hands 
of a National Council working through an Executive 
Board. This National Council is composed of representa- 
tive and prominent men who are selected for their positions 
by Local Councils throughout the country. The officers 
of this National Council are an Honorary President, two 
Honorary Vice-Presidents, a President, five Vice-Presidents 

'^ 2L Treasurer. There are also a National Scout Com- 
moner and a Chief Scout who are honorary members 
standing committees. The president of the National 

^v/ IS the active head of the orgamzatiotv, 
r»^^A ^^^ ^^^^'^his time, the infant otgamz^WoTv ^^% 

^ Ak a visit from Lieutenant-GeneTa\ SKt ^o\i^^\. 
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S. S. Baden-Powell. A dinner was arranged at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria in New York City. The presence of the Gen- 
eral and the publicity gained did much to focus the atten- 
tion of the American people on the organization as the real 
organization of the Boy Scout movement in this country. 

Early Definite Accomplishments. 

The demand for information from all parts of the coun- 
try compelled the hasty production of a mass of literature 
giving an outline of the movement. Six bulletins were 
written and a revised edition of the English handbook for 
boys hastily prepared under the direction of Mr. Ernest 
Thompson Seton. The organization will ever be under 
obligation to Mr. Seton for his unremitting zeal and effort 
to produce this book and for his willingness to send it out 
in an uncompleted form in order to meet the insistent re- 
quests from the field. 

President Taft cordially consented to serve as Honorary 
President of the organization and Col. Theodore Roosevelt 
as Honorary Vice-President. Colonel Theodore Roosevelt 
and Honorable Gifford Pinchot have become more closely 
identified with the movement by accepting membership on 
the chief scout staflF, Colonel Roosevelt as Chief Scout 
Citizen and Mr. Pinchot as Chief Scout Woodsman. Other 
men of national reputation accepted membership on the 
National Council. An unusual group of eflficient men con- 
sented to serve as members of the Executive Board. They 
not only gave freely of their money but generously gave 
much time at this important period in the development of 
the Movement. 

Beginning January ist, 191 1, permanent headquarters 
were secured in the Fifth Avenue Building and an execu- 
tive officer was employed. The first meeting of the 
National Council was held February 14th and 15th at 
Washington, D. C. The members assembled in the East 
Room of the White House and were addressed by Presi- 
dent Taft. In connection with the meeting of the National 
Council, there was a conference of Scout Masters and Scout 
Commissioners. 

The Executive Board and Its Duties. 

At each annual meeting the National Council elects axv 
Executive Board of eighteen metnb^Ts>,^\vQ>V'2csi^\^^^\'^^'^'^ 
charge of all the business oi l\ve ot?,^mx^!C\Qrcv. '^V\%^^'^ 
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having also legislative powers, makes its own rules, gp-ants 
charters to Local Councils and credentials to Scout Com- 
missioners and Scout Masters, copyrights badges, insignia, 
and other scout designs, arranges for their manufacture 
and distribution, selects designs for uniforms and scout 
equipment, and appoints an executive officer or Chief Scout 
Executive and such other officers and employees as may 
seem desirable. 

National Headquarters. 

These latter officers and employees have charge of the 
bulk of the national business of the organization and the 
routine work of the National Headquarters. They hold 
their positions at the pleasure of the Executive Board. 

The Chief Scout and His Staff. 

Also upon the recommendation of the Executive Board, 
the National Council elects a Chief Scout, who is the 
honorary head of the organization. He appoints and is 
the active director of his own staff, made up of experts on 
the different phases of Scouting. This staff consists of 
the Chief Scout offices of Surgeon, Woodman, Stalker, 
Camp Master, Citizen, Director of Health, Director of 
Athletics and Director of Chivalry. These officers are ap- 
pointed with the approval of the Executive Board, and are 
specifically charged with the development of the Scout 
programs. 

The National Scout Commissioner and Staff. 

The National Scout Commissioner is the head of a staff 
of official representatives of the various national organiza- 
tions engaged in work with boys and also interested in the 
Scout program. The Commissioner and his staff adapt 
the activities to the needs of the groups represented, and 
work for the development of a high grade of leadership 
in boys' work. 

The Conununity and the Local Council. 

The promotion of the Boy Scout Movement is essen- 
tially a community enterprise. It is the community's op- 
portunity to reach the boy with corrective influences for 
character building and good citizenship. To give the work 
proper direction, a governing committee, known as the 
I^ocal Council, is needed in each commMmly >nV\^x^ Seout- 
-w?^/? developed Like the National Cout\c\\ t\v^s>^ ^x^ com- 
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posed of men who are seeking for the boys of the com- 
munity the very best things possible, and who are 
representative of all community interests. The Local 
Council, through Scouting, makes a valuable asset of the 
boy ; it makes him cooperative in promoting the interest of 
the community and places a value on the minority years of 
his citizenship life; it is proof of the community's interest 
in the healthful, normal, mental and moral development of 
its boys. 

The Local Council and Its Officers. 

The Local Council receives its credentials or charter 
from the Executive Board of the National Council. It is 
composed of men representing all the various religious 
beliefs and interests of the community. Its boundaries are 
the political boundaries, or the borough or city lines of 
the municipal commonwealth. The Local Council through 
its officers, — its Court of Honor, Scout Commissioner, and 
various committees, — deals with all local Scouting matters. 
The Local Council has full authority within its own terri- 
tory, and the National Organization depends upon it for 
recommendations in the issuing of badges and the appoint- 
ment of Scout Commissioners and Scout Masters. 

Methods of Organization of Local Councils. 

In order to understand thoroughly the duties and ac- 
tivities of the Local Council, it is needful to know how such 
a council is organized. A small group of six or seven men 
who believe in the scout idea and wish to start the move- 
ment in their community, should meet as a " Committee of 
Organization," to take such, steps as are necessary to 
awaken an interest in the movement, and bring about the 
regular organization of a Local Council. Details of the plan 
to be pursued should be carefully considered, and the work 
divided among the men present. In proceeding to or- 
ganize a Local Council, the following steps must be empha- 
sized : — 

The Publicity Campaign. 

First — The necessity for a community-wide publicity 
campaign in an effort to inform the public generally about 
the Scout Movement is all-important. This may be ac- 
complished through the medmm oi \N\^ \oc?iS. w^n^^v^s^^:^^ 
by personal interviews and by pwbWc ^^^x^^'s.^'s*. ^^^ ^"^^ 
be clearly stated in articles and m\.^TN\^^N% '"^•^'^ *^^ 
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h ^ 

^ Scout Movement is not antagonistic to any civic enter- 
j, prise, but rather seeks to cooperate with all other good 
g movements in the interest of the boy. The Movement is 
g wholly non-sectarian and plans to work with every sect 
g and creed alike; it is non-military, and seeks to promote 
J Peace Scouting and to develop educational character-build- 
g ing for good citizenship. It is wholly non-partisan. It 
cannot favor one interest against another and cannot coun- 
tenance interference on any debatable questions, whether 
social, religious or political. It seeks to make the boy a 
t more useful and appreciative son to his parents or to those 
^ to whom he owes his home comforts, a more diligent and 
^ obedient student in his school life, a more valuable aid to 
the community in promoting its material progress and pro- 
tection, and a more efficient and better prepared young man 
^ in development for future citizenship and the pleasures and 
J. hardships of mature existence. 

t Cooperation with Other Interests. 

t By personal interviews, the committee on organization 
^ should seek to enlist the interest and cooperation of the 
^ principals and superintendents of public and private schools, 
^ representatives of churches, Sunday Schools, boys' clubs 
I (both denominational and undenominational) directors of 
^ playground associations, settlement houses, etc., and wher- 
I ever possible, should endeavor to present the work by ad- 
dresses in churches, schools, city clubs, or other organiza- 
tions interested in the welfare of boys. Suggestive material 
^ for newspaper articles and lantern slides for illustrated 
^ lectures are always gladly furnished by National Headquar- 
< ters. 

1 Membership of Representative Citizens. 

] Second — A selected list of representative citizens should 
^ be interviewed to obtain their consent to serve as members 
of the Local Council. All different creeds and sects should 
be recognized and all organizations dealing and working 
, with boy-life should be represented. The following is a 
, list of some of the sources from which to select members 
J of the Local Council : — civic authorities, boys' clubs, char- 
, ity associations, juvenile courts, public schools, Sunday 

y Schools, church clubs, men's brotVierVvoods, Xo\m^ Men's 
Ilebrew Associations, Young Men's CalVvoWc K^^o^v^NXom, 

Yban^ Men's Christian Associations, p\3L7^o>xxvd ^%^oqx^- 
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tions, boys' brigades, social workers' clubs, medical socie- 
ties, settlement houses, business and professional men, the 
Press, the police forces, fire departments, military organiza- 
tions, and public and private institutions for boys. The 
number of men composing the Local Council should be 
determined by the size of the community. In a small town 
there should be at least ten members; larger communities 
may have, from twenty-five to one hundred and fifty or 
more. 

A Constitution. 

The committee on organization should further be pre- 
pared to submit to the newly organized Council a Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws for their approval. It is deemed ad- 
visable that the following Constitution be adopted without 
alteration; the By-Laws, however, should be changed to 
meet local requirements. As suggestions the following 
Constitution and By-Laws are herewith submitted: — 

SUGGESTED CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

For a Local Council of 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA. 

Article I. — Name. 

The name of this organization shall be the 

Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 

Article II. — Object. 

The object of this organization shall be to promote the 

general welfare of the Boy Scout Movement, within 

under the direction and with the cooperation of the 

National Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 

Article III. — Membership. 

This Council shall be composed of members, 

representing the civic, business, educational, philanthropical, 
religious, and other interest of 

(In some communities the following section has been 
added as Section 2 of Article III. This is merely printed 
as a suggestion and need not be included in the Constitution 
required by the National Council): — 

There shall also be contributing, associate, s^i.%\5^x^\s^s|,^ 
patron, and life memberships, \\\\\e\v d^^^^*^ ^•^V'»^'^'<^^ 
right of attendance and part\c\pat\otv m ^^?l\.^ ^"^ ^^^ ^^ 
ings of the Council, but no vote. 
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(A) A contributing member shall be any person who 
contributes not less than $i.oo per annum to the support 
of the organization. 

(B) An associate member shall be any person who con- 
tributes not less than $3.00 per annum to the support of 
the organization, $1.00 to be used for the local council, $1.00 
as a subscription to Boys' Life Magazine and $1.00 to the 
work of National Headquarters. 

(C) A sustaining member shall be any person who con- 
tributes not less than $5.00 per annum to the support of 
the organization. 

(D) A patron member shall be any person who con- 
tributes not less than $25.00 per annum to the support of 
the organization. 

(E) A life member shall be any person who contributes 
$100.00 at one time to the support of the organization. 

Article IV. — Officers and Elections. 

Section i. — The officers of the Council shall consist of a 
President, one or more Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treas- 
urer, and Scout Commissioner. 

Section 2. — The regular election shall be held at the 

annual meeting to be held on the third Tuesday of 

in each calendar year, and all officers shall serve until the 
next annual election, or until their successors have been 
elected. 

Section 3. — Any vacancies occurring in the membership 
of the Local Council or in the officers thereof may be filled 
temporarily by the Executive Committees, but shall be filled 
permanently only by action of the Council. 

Article V. — Meetings. 

Section i. — The Council shall hold two stated meetings 

in each calendar year on the third Tuesday of 

and and the meeting in shall be the an- 
nual meeting of the organization.^ 

Section 2. — Due notice of all regular meetings shall be 
sent to all members of the Council. 

Section 3. — Special meeting of the Council may be 
called by the President upon his own authority and shall 
be called by the President and Secretary upon petition of 

f^ir- members of the Council, provided that no- 

t/ce in writing be given each member not \es>s> VVv^iv \.v^o c^\.- 
endar days before such meeting. 
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Section 4. — A quorum shall consist of members. 

Article VI. — Committees. 

Section I. — The standing committees shall be an Execu- 
tive Committee, a Finance Committee, a Nominating Com- 
mittee, and a Court of Honor. 

Section 2. — The Executive Committee shall consist of 
the officers of the Council, who shall serve respectively as 
chairman, vice-chairman, and secretary of the Committee, 
together with, other members elected at the reg- 
ular annual election. A quorum of the Executive Commit- 
tee shall consist of members. The duties of 

the Executive Committee shall be as follows: — 

(a) To pass upon the qualifications of Scout Masters 
and Assistant Scout Masters on recommendation of the 
proper authorities in charge of local troops. 

(b) To register troops, patrols, and scouts. 

(c) To award badges and other honors on recommenda- 
tion of the Court of Honor. 

(d) To recommend lines of instruction in Scoutcraft to 
Scout Masters. 

(e) To represent generally the Council in the supervi- 
sion and protection of the Scout Movement in 

Section 3. — The Finance Committee shall consist of . . . . 
members appointed by the President, of which the Treas- 
urer shall be ex-officio chairman. The Finance Committee 
shall have charge of raising funds for. the expense of the 
Council, and shall approve all expenditures. 

Section 4. — The Nominating Committee shall consist of 
three members of the Council appointed by the President 
not later than one month before the annual meeting. The 
Nominating Committee shall name a President, Vice-Pres- 
ident, Secretary, Treasurer, and additional 

members of the Executive Committee to be placed in nom- 
ination at the annual election, but the Council shall have 
the right to nominate and elect any other persons. 

Section 5. — The Court of Honor shall consist of five 
members appointed by the President, of which the Scout 
Commissioner shall be an ex-officio chairman. It shall be 
the duty of the Court of Honor : 

(a) To administer the tests and oaths of membership in 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

(b) To administer the tests iot ^X\ o'Ocv^x \vq^^"^% -^sv^ 
awards. 
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(c) To pass final judgments on appeals from Scout Mas- 
ters' decisions. 

Section 6. — All committees shall serve until the suc- 
ceeding annual election or until their successors shall have 
bieen appointed. 

Article VIL — Amendments. 

Section i, — This constitution may be amended at any 
meeting of the Council called for such purpose by a two- 
thirds vote of those present, provided that the proposed 
amendment shall be stated in the written notice calling the 
meeting, or it may be amended at the annual meeting in 

by a two-thirds vote of those present without 

such written notice, and provided further that such amend- 
ments shall be effective only when it shall receive the writ- 
ten approval of the National Council. 

BY-LAWS 

Article i. — The activities of the Boy Scouts under this 
local Council shall be those that have been laid down by the 
National Council in the " Handbook for Boys," " Scout 
Masters' Manual," and in the official Bulletins of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

Article 2. — The minimum age of the !^oy Scout shall be 
twelve years. 

Article 3. — Advancement of a Boy Scout from one degree 
to another and winning of merit badges shall be strictly in 
accordance with the requirements of the official manual. 

Article 4. — The Scout Oath and Scout Law as laid down 
in the Official Manual by the National Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America, shall be strictly adhered to, and willful 
infringement of the same shall be regarded as sufficient 
ground for the removal of a Boy Scout or Scout Master. 

Article 5. — The Official Uniform shall be that which has 
been adopted by the National Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Article 6, — The motto of the Boy Scouts of America, 
" Be Prepared," and -their badge a fleurdelis arrow head 
with a shield and the American eagle superimposed, with a 
scroll upon it with said motto, " Be prepared," shall be the 
motto and the badge of this Council. 

^r//r?^^ /. — The activities of the Boy Scouts shall be con- 
ducted along the following lines : — 
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I. — The religious instruction of the boy shall be left to 
the church or institution of which he is a member or an 
adherent. 

2. — The activities of the Boy Scouts shall be Peace Scout- 
ing in character. 

Article 8, — Reports of the work of this committee shall 
be sent to the National Council of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica on request. 

Article p.- — These By-Laws may be amended by a ma- 
jority vote of the members present at any meeting, pro- 
vided that at least one week's notice of the proposed amend- 
ment shall be given to all members. 

Public Meeting for Plans of Organization. 

Third — A public meeting should be arranged for at 
which the entire plan of organization should be submitted. 
This meeting should be for adults only. Sufficient notice 
should be given through the daily papers in order that 
everyone, who is at all interested in the scout work, may 
be able to attend and take part. Wherever necessary, spe- 
cial notices should be sent by mail. Greatest care should 
be exercised both in choosing the date and in the proper 
selection of a meeting place. The time of the meeting 
should not conflict with anything else of general interest 
to the public; and the meeting place ought to be centrally 
located in order to be available to all parts of the com- 
munity alike, and should be wholly non-partisan in order 
not to give cause for prejudice to any class at this very im- 
portant stage in the development of the work. 

Need for a Clear Conception of Purposes and 

Results. 
In planning the program of this meeting, everything 
should be done with a view to giving the people of the 
community a clear conception of the aims of the Movement 
and its unusual possibilities for good among boys, so as 
to enlist their friendship and secure their sympathetic 
support. The chairman of the meeting should be one of 
the most representative men available in the community, 
but preferably not connected with the militia. Military 
men have greatly aided the Movement with their support, 
but it is essential because the character of the Movement is 
Peace Scouting, to have men as offic^its \v\ ll\^ Cq>\xwl^ "^V^ 
are not connected with the miWlaiT^j, so >CcvaX. ^^^Vi^'^'^ "^^ 
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Application for a Charter. 

At an early date, after the organization of a Local 
Council and the selection of a Scout Commissioner, appli- 
cation should be made to the National Headquarters for a 
local charter and for the official appointment of the Scout 
Commissioner. In making this application, a complete list 
of officers and members of the Local Council should be 
submitted together with a statement showing what business 
and religious interests each member represents in the com- 
munity. In order to obtain a charter it is necessary to have 
a Council of at least ten members, but whenever possible it 
should include many more representative men. All requests 
for charters should be submitted on a regular application 
blank which will be supplied by the National Council. 

The Selection of a Scout Commissioner. 

Much of the value and success of the Scout work de- 
pends upon the proper selection of efficient Scout Commis- 
sioners. Every community needs someone to give the 
Scout Movement direction and act as the local authority on 
all Scoutcraft matters. In almost every community there 
is some man who has had considerable experience in out 
of door life, whose natural qualifications for leadership 
would commend him for the position of Scout Commis- 
sioner. 

The Scout Masters, for the most part, are volunteer 
workers, and when they give one evening a week, with per- 
haps a Saturday afternoon in addition, to the boys in their 
care, they cannot be expected to do much original work 
in the preparation for Scout meetings. They want to feel 
that there is someone who knows Scoutcraft better than 
they, to whom they can go for advice and help. If this 
advice and help is not forthcoming without a great deal of 
effort on their part, they are likely to become discouraged 
and give up their scout work. Therefore, while the Scout 
Commissioner is usually a volunteer worker, it is essential 
that he should be able to give considerable time to the work, 
so that it shall have proper supervision. When a Local 
Council has secured the services of a capable and efficient 
man to serve as a Scout Commissioner, he should make 
proper application to National Head(:\U3itteTs for his official 
commission. Application blanks wVV\ be m^iWe^ w^oxv x^ 
^uest. 
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The Scout Master — His Duties and Responsibilities. 

The officer of the organization in immediate charge of 
the boys is the Scout Master. He must be at least twenty- 
one years of age, and is usually chosen because of good 
moral character and interest in the development of boys. 
He should be genuine in his own life, have the natural 
ability to lead, and should command the boys' respect and 
obedience. He need not be an expert on Scoutcraft, but 
he should at least by personal study and effort seek to 
keep himself enough in advance of the boys to be prepared 
on the different topics of study as they are considered in 
the program; moreover, a good Scout Master will easily 
progress through his mature comprehension of the work 
and by his own initiative, and will discover experts to aid 
him in the various activities. As a leader of the troop, the 
Scout Master is responsible for its meetings, outings, and 
- general program; he supervises the work of patrol lead- 
ers and prepares the members of the troop to take their 
various scout examinations. He is the representative of 
the Local Council in charge of a troop, and is responsible 
to the Council in carrying out the Scout program as out- 
lined in the official " Handbook for Boys," and for the use 
of badges, uniforms, and other Scout equipment; but his 
independence and initiative in his manner of carrying on 
his work is not to be questioned. It is essential that he 
consult with the Local Council or Scout Commissioner on 
every important question that may effect the movement, 
either locally or nationally. 

The Method of Obtaining a Scout Master's 

Commission. 

A man may apply for commission as Scout Master by 
filling in properly a blank form similar to that of the Scout 
Commissioner. This, duly made out, is filed with the sec- 
retary of the Local Council with the necessary fee. It is 
then the duty of the Secretary to bring the application be- 
fore the Executive Committee of the Local Council for its 
approval, and having secured such approval to send the 
application with the proper fee to the National Council 
Headquarters with a request that a certificate of commis- 
sion he granted. Where there \s no \-.oc^ ^ovc^^^ ^^-j^- 
lished, the applicant for the ScovW. ls\^'5.\.^^'^' ^cOT:cev\^^>KJ^ 
should send the application blank vj\\Vv V\v^ x^q^^v5.\V^ ^^^ 
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25 cents direct to National Headquarters. Then upon 
proper investigation through given references of the apph- 
cant, the application is passed upon by the Executive Board 
of the National Council. Blank applications will be mailed 
upon request. 

Assistant Scout Masters. 

When the Scout Master cannot give all the time he 
would like to in the direction of scout work with his troop, 
and especially where the membership is large and the boys 
are anxious to meet oftener than the Scout Master can 
attend, assistance can be secured through the appointment 
of Assistant Scout Masters. In such case, these Assist- 
ants must be at least eighteen years of age, of good moral 
character, and acceptable to the Scout Master and Local 
Council. It is the Assistant Scout Master's duty to take 
the place of the Scout Master in the latter's absence, and 
to carry out the program under his suggestions and direc- 
tion. Often young men are appointed to such position 
after they have reached the age of eighteen and have al- 
ready been First Class Scouts ; the step up from one rank 
to the other is a natural promotion for the energetic and 
efficient First Class Scout. The Assistant Scout Master fills 
out an application for commission on a blank very similar 
in form to that for Scout Masters, and the procedure of 
application, consideration by the National Executive Board, 
and appointment by official certificate is the same. 

Troops and Patrols. 

The Boy Scouts, themselves, are organized into troops 
and their subdivisions, the patrols. A patrol consists of 
eight boys, one of whom becomes the patrol leader, and 
another the assistant patrol leader. A troop consists of 
three or more patrols, but preferably three, as that seems 
to be the most efficient for working purposes, and a Scout 
. Master can do a great deal better work with a small group 
of boys than with a large one. It is one of the emphatic 
rules of the National Organization that boys under the age 
of twelve years must not be enrolled. 

Troop Affiliations. 

Patrols and troops are usually organized in connection 
with a Sunday Schoo], boys' club, p\a^^tov\wA, pw\A\c ^chool, 
settlement house, or other local mstv\.v\\.\otv. Ixv ^\^ ^:asfc 
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the meeting place is furnished by the organization intro- 
ducing the Scout work. Under special circumstances and 
where it is impossible to make use of existing institutions, 
troops are sometimes organized independently among the 
boys of the neighborhood. In such case, the first duty of 
the prospective Scout Master is to secure a club room or 
meeting place where regular weekly meetings can be held. 
Better results, however, are generally secured when troops 
are connected with some well-established institution. 

Preliminary Troop Meeting. 

When arranging a preliminary meeting for the organiza- 
tion of a troop, publicity should be avoided, as otherwise 
there will probably be more applicants than can be well 
managed at the preliminary meetings. It is always best to 
start with a few boys, preferably a patrol, and develop 
gradually in size and efficiency. A Scout Master should 
never begin with more boys than can easily be handled and 
given the first lessons in Scouting. At this first meeting it 
will usually be found that a goodly proportion of the boys 
already know something about Scouting, and therefore 
they should understand that a troop is to be organized be- 
cause of their personal interest in the Scouting work. 
They should be put at ease, and their interest and enthusi- 
asm should be encouraged and developed as much as pos- 
sible. The method of developing the organization should 
always be natural rather than artificial. Starting with the 
knowledge already possessed by the boys and their awak- 
ened enthusiasm as a basis upon which to build up the Scout 
work, the Scout Master should proceed naturally in suc- 
ceeding meetings to enlarge their interest, so as to include 
the many other things connected with Scouting. 

The " Daily Good Turn." 

As the work develops, the importance of the "Daily 
Good Turn " and the principles of the Scout Law should be 
emphasized. The boy must be led to realize that much 
more is expected of a Scout than of any other boy in the 
community ; he should know that there is lots of hard work 
to be done, and that the harder the work, the more good 
it will do him and the greater the fun. 

A Plan for Training Patrol Leaders. 

At the first meeting, after f urms\uTvg >Jcv^ \io^'5» ^"^i^ "sj^- 
plication blanks to be filled in and s\gv\ed\i^ >Jcv€vt v^x^^^^- 
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it is best to arrange for a definite date of meeting for the 
purpose of definitely organizing j)atrols. In a number of 
places it has proved successful to adjourn this second meet- 
ing long enough to allow sufficient time for the training of 
leaders, who will assist with the organization at the next 
meeting. Suppose there are twenty-four boys at this first 
meeting. As soon as practicable six of these boys should 
be selected as leaders and assistants and organized as a 
Scout patrol. Then the training of these boys in the Scout 
principles should be begun at once, preparing them for the 
Tenderfoot Requirements. When they have successfully 
passed the examination, the first regular meeting should be 
called and the whole troop organized into patrols. In this 
way the twenty-four boys may be formed into three patrols 
of eight boys each with a trained patrol leader and assistant 
patrol leader in charge of each. The fact that these 
leaders have passed the Tenderfoot requirement will give 
them prestige among the other boys. The leaders should 
be given real responsibility; they should feel that their 
special task is to teach, influence, and lead the boys of their 
patrol. In assigning the boys to the patrols it is advisable 
to group boys as near the same age as possible, taking into 
consideration the natural instincts of the boys and their 
desire for association with one another. This is often a 
more important factor than age. 

Things to Remember. 

There are several things with which every Scout 
Master should be familiar in organizing a new troop, 
namely the official words of caution sent out to each Scout 
Master through the medium of books, bulletins, and Scout 
papers from the National Headquarters. These five cau- 
tionary measures follow: — 

Start Efficiently. 

1. In organizing, begin on a small scale. Do not un- 
dertake a greater task than can easily be done with credit. 
It is better to begin Scouting with a few older boys, giving 
them careful training in the principles of the movement, 
so that they in turn may render some assistance in promot- 
ing the work among other boys. 

Keep Correct Age-Limit. 

2. Do not enroll boys under twelve years of age. They 
do not stick and will only lessen the interest of the older 
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members who really neefl what the Scout work can give 
them. Scouting is a comprehensive plan of activities to 
enlist and enlarge the interest and to help the development 
particularly of the adolescent boys ; and boys under twelve 
are generally too young to understand seriously the prin- 
ciples of Scouting or be materially helped by the movement. 

Build Strong Impression of Scout Principles. 

3. Do not fail to impress upon the boys the importance 
of the Scout Oath, Scout Laws, and the requirements for 
the various degrees. While there is some danger in mak- 
ing the examination so hard as to discourage the class of 
boys who need the work most, yet you must guard against 
any tendency to make the tests too easy. 

Be Original in Meetings. 

4. Do not undertake at the beginning to give the boys 
everything there is in Scoutcraf t. Work out your own plan 
with the boys from time to time, carefully avoiding a stereo- 
typed form of meeting at each session, and always reserving 
something of interest for the next meeting. 

Urge Ideal of Peace Scouting. 

5. The primary object of the Boy Scouts of America 
is not military, but Peace Scouting and educational charac- 
ter-building for good citizenship. 



Chapter II 

SCOUT REQUIREMENTS 

By Samuel A. Moffat, 
National Field Scout Commissioner. 

Test Requirements. 

Hardly a day passes but that one or more Scouts write 
to National Headquarters asking for additional information 
about someone of the requirements for the Tenderfoot, 
Second Class or First Class Scout tests. All the require- 
ments for the different Scout ranks are fully outlined on 
pp. 16-18 of the " Handbook for Boys." 

Tenderfoot Requirements. 

In discussing this subject, however, it should be under- 
stood that no deviation from the requirements for these 
degrees as set forth in the Handbook will be permitted 
unless in extraordinary cases, such as physical inability and 
where the written consent of National Headquarters has 
been obtained by the recognized local authorities. It is 
very important that the standard of requirements be main- 
tained and that boys in all parts of the country be required 
to pass the same set of tests in order to be enrolled as Sec- 
ond Class or First Class Scouts. In fact, the Scout badge 
should give assurance that the boy wearing it is capable of 
doing the things that are the measure of a Scout. Even 
if excused by the Scout Master from passing one of the 
required tests a Scout would feel that he were sailing under 
false colors if forced to confess his inability to do that par- 
ticular thing. Even if the requirement seems hard, per- 
sistent effort and the exercise of a little patience should 
enable one boy to meet the requirements as well as any 
other boy. It should always be kept in mind that what has 
been accomplished by one can usually be accomplished by 
another fellow if he but wills to do it. 

Very frequently some Scout who finds it hard to learn 
to swim appeals to his Scout Master to write to the Na- 
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tional Headquarters for a substitute. This is wrong. 
Every Scout, every boy for that matter, should know how 
to swim. Swimming is conceded to be the most graceful 
of all physical exercises and furnishes a better all-round 
development than any other sport. Besides being a per- 
sonal safeguard, it prepares the Scout for service in saving 
the lives of others. There is no good reason why a boy 
should be excused from meeting so necessary a require- 
ment, except possibly the fact that he is physically unfit. 
Even then it would be far better for a boy to enlist the 
care of a competent physician to help him regain his health 
to meet this requirement before he undertakes to complete 
the examination for his First Class badge. 
The Tenderfoot. 

The requirements for the Tenderfoot degree are for the 
purpose of giving the newly elected Scout a clear idea of 
the principles of the movement which he is joining. In 
reality the Tenderfoot is not a Scout at all. He is only a 
" green-horn " who has taken out his first papers, and is 
placed upon probation to become familiar with the laws 
that govern Scouts everywhere and to put into practice in 
daily life principles that will enable him to become re- 
sourceful, self-reliant, and of service to others. 
Age Limit. 

This statement prefaces the requirements for the 
Tenderfoot degree, " To become a Scout a boy must be at 
least twelve years of age." This does not mean that a boy 
be " in his twelfth year" but that he has actually passed his 
twelfth birthday. The requirements of the Scout Move- 
ment are such that only the older boys are capable of prop- 
erly understanding them. The hikes and endurance tests 
are too severe for younger boys. The two classes of boys 
care for entirely different sports and activities and it is not 
fair to the older boys of the patrol to be handicapped by 
youngsters who cannot keep up with the requirements. 
The underlying principle of Scouting is the development 
of community interest among boys. Community interest 
awakens with adolescence. There is as little toleration for 
the younger boy by older boys as there is among men for 
the youth of eighteen or nineteen. In fact, it is quite gen- 
erally true that the older boy will not associate with boys 
whom he considers " mere kids." It would be, therefore. 
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unfair to the organization to limit its effectiveness in deal- 
ing with adolescent problems, by seeking to enroll boys 
under twelve years of age. 

The Scout Master is placed upon his honor not to vio- 
late this, fundamental requirement. The age limit, there- 
fore, has been fixed at twelve as the youngest age at which 
a boy may join a patrol of Scouts. During the period of 
organization of the Scout Movement in this country some 
boys under twelve were admitted to patrols and are now of 
Tenderfoot rank. It would not be fair to ask them to 
withdraw, but it is only right that they should not become 
Second Class Scouts until they have reached their twelfth 
birthday. In the future, however, no boy under twelve will 
be allowed to join the organization. This is one of the 
hard and fast rules that Scout Masters are asked to live up 
to and in fairness to others no one should ask that an ex- 
ception be made. Junior Scout clubs will not be officially 
recognized. 

Knowing the Scout Oath and Law. 

The first requirement for the Tenderfoot is that he know 
the Scout law, sign, salute and the significance of the 
badge. These are fully explained on pages 12 to 16 of the 
" Handbook for Boys." The question is often asked in 
what sense the Scout should know these things. Should 
he memorize word for word so as to be able to repeat each 
law and the interpretation of it, or should he be able to 
give the meaning of each law as he understands it? It is 
not the purpose that a boy be able to repeat these laws as 
he would poetry, but that he may so firmly fix in his heart 
and mind that a Scout is trustworthy, courteous, clean, etc., 
that these may become part of his daily thought and life. 
It is better for a boy to learn every word of these laws and 
to repeat them daily until his habits of living become firmly 
set than to allow any Tenderfoot (having learned them for 
that purpose only) to take his test and thereafter to forget 
all about them. Similarly the Scout Oath is an obligation 
that should not be taken lightly by the Tenderfoot, who 
should never have to confess that he has forgotten the three 
planks. The various parts of the badge, the trefoil, the 
eagle, the scroll and the knot are constant reminders of his 
obligation as a Scout, and he should be able to explain their 
signiBcance. 



Composition and History of the Fla^ 

The second recjuirement is that he know the composition 
and history of the National Flag and the customary forms 
of respect due to it. The following brief history has been 
prepared to meet this requirement. It is merely suggestive 
and should only be used as a basis for further knowledge 
of the Xational Flag The customary forms of respect are 
suggested by the Sons of the Rcvokition, State of \ew 
York. 
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History fails to inform us who first suggested the idea 
for the composition of the National Flag. Some writers 
claim that the design was su^ested by George .Washing- 
ton's coat of arms, while others say that the stripes were 
taken from the thirteen stripes in the banner of the Phiia- 
delphia Troop of Light Horse. The story, however, most 
generally accepted, is that the first flag was planned and 
made in 1776 by Betsy Ross, who kept an upholstery shop' 
on Arch Street, Philadelphia, and that this, a year later, 
\vas adopted by Congress. The special committee appoiuted 
to design a national flag consisted ol Geoi:?,t ^■a.*«a'Ssi^' 
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Robert Morris, and Col. George Ross, uncle of the late hus- 
band of Betsy Ross. The star that the committee decided 
upon had six points, but Mrs. Ross advised the five-pointed 
star, which has ever since been used in the United States 
flag. The flag thus designed was colored by a local artist, 
and from this colored copy Betsy Ross made the first Amer- 
ican flag. (See B. H., pp. 339-340.) 

The first time that the new flag of the United States was 
carried in battle was at Forf Stanwix, named Fort 
Schuyler, where Rome, New York, now stands. The first 
salute ever given " Old Glory " by a foreign power, was 
when the Ranger, commanded by Captain Paul Jones, en- 
tered a French harbor in 1778 and received a salute from 
the harbor forts. When Washington was in command at 
Cambridge, in January, 1776, the flag used by him con- 
sisted of a banner of thirteen red and white stripes with 
the British Union Jack in the upper left-hand corner. This 
was known as the great union flag. For a period of seventy 
years preceding the War of the Revolution the flag generally 
used by the American colonies was made up of the red cross 
of Saint George, representing England, and a white cross, 
which represented Scotland. This was known as the Union 
Flag. During the first two years of the Revolutionary War 
all kinds of battle flags were carried on land and sea. These 
were of various designs and their emblems represented local 
sentiment. Every Colony and almost every section had its 
special flag. One of the most famous of these was a yellow 
flag with the emblem of a rattlesnake and the motto, " Do 
not tread on me," underneath it. Also two trees are 
closely associated with the history of the flag, the pine and 
the elm. One of these was a reproduction of an old elm 
which stood on the corner of what is now Washington and 
Essex Streets, Boston. This was known as the *' liberty " 
tree and was the scene of many patriotic meetings. On 
November 3rd, 1773, the citizens of Boston gathered under 
this tree to consider resolutions protesting against the 
Stamp Act. This resolution being ignored, resulted in the 
famous Boston Tea Party, December 6th, 1773. The pine 
tree also appeared on the silver coins of the Massachusetts 
colonies as early as 1650. 

The official history of our flag begins on June 14, 1777, 
iv/ien the American Congress adopted lV\e io\\o\N\w^ teso- 
Iiition proposed by John Adams : 
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Resolved: That the flag of the thirteen United States be thir- 
tn stripes, alternate red and while: that the Union be thirteen 
stars, white ott a blue field, representing a new constellation. 

" We take," said Washington, " the star from Heaven, the 
red from our mother country, separating it by white stripes, 
thus showing that we have separated from her, and the white 
stripes shall go down to posterity representing liberty." 

In designing the flag there was much discussion as to the 
arrangement of the stars in the field of blue. It was thought 
at one time that a new stripe as well as a new star should be 
added for each new State admitted to the Union. Indeed, 
in 1794, Congress passed an act to the effect that on and 
after May i, 1795, " the flag of the United States be fifteen 
stripes, alternate red and white; and that the union be fif- 
teen stars, white in a field of blue. These additional stars 
and stripes were for the States of Vermont and Kentucky. 

The impracticability of adding a stripe for each State 
was apparent as other States began to be admitted. More- 
over, the flag of fifteen stripes, it was thought, did not 
properly represent the Union; therefore, on April 4, 1818, 
after a jieriod of twenty-one years in which the flag of 
fifteen stripes had been used. Congress passed an act which 
" lally fixed the general flag of our country, which reads as 
lllows: 

An Act to Establish the Flag of the United States. 

Be it enacted, etc. That from and after the fourth day of 
July next, the flag of the United States he thirteen horizontal stripes, 
allemate red and white; thai the union have twenty stars, white in a 
blue field. 

Sec, 2. Be it further enacted, that, on the admission of every new 
slate into the union, one star he added to the union of the flag; and 
that such addition shall take effect on the fourth day of July suc- 
ceeding such admission. 
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Respect Due to the Flag. 

SThe customary forms of respect due the flag are: ' 

I. It should not be hoisted before sunrise nor allowed 
remain up after sunset, 

s. At " retreat." sunset, civilian spectators should stand h 
attention and give the military salute. J 

k^. When the national colors aie \»a.?>=;\t\^ «tv ■^■Ji.x'i.'J*- '«e,J 
^'ew. the spectators shoviUl. M -waWm?,. V?J^, ■a.'^'^'^'^ "^ 
'~ rise and stand at attention and \\ucqn«- .^ 

When the flag is flown at VvaM ■^'^-^'^ '^'^ ^ ^^ 
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mourning it should be hoisted to full staff at the conclusion! 
of the funeral. In placing the flag at half mast, it should! 
first be hoisted to the top of the stafl' and then lowered to 1 




position. Preliminary to lowering from half staff it shoiild;j 
first be raised to top. 
J. On Memorial Day, May 30th, the flag should fly { 
fjalf mast from sunrise: until noon, 'J^nd IwW ttaft Itowv t\ 
to sunset 
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Knowledge of Knot-Tying. 

The third requirement is not at all difficult. If the Scout 
will secure a piece of rope two or three feet long and sit 
down with the Handbook before him he will find it very 
easy to follow the instructions for making any of the re- 
quired knots given on pages 48-52. Rope is much better 
for knot-tying practice than either string or cord. Having 
met these requirements he takes the Scout oath, is enrolled 
as a Tenderfoot and is entitled to wear the Tenderfoot 
badge. 

Second Class Scout Requirements. 

Passing from the requirements for a Tenderfoot to the 
set of tests outlined for a Second Class Scout, the aim and 
purpose of the work changes materially. Up to this point 
attention has been paid only to the uninitiated — the 
Tenderfoot in fact as well as in name, who knowing noth- 
ing of the life of a Scout or the things required of a Scout, 
has been seeking initiation into the mysteries of the craft. 
But having imbibed the spirit of Scouting and having put 
into practice in daily life the Scout Law, the candidate is 
prepared to take the second step in his development along 
scout lines. He acknowledges his limitations and lack of 
knowledge and confesses his need of further training so 
that he may the better " Be Prepared " for further service 
to others. The second class requirements, therefore, are 
so arranged, as to meet this need. By means of them it is 
hoped to cultivate in boys, habits of observation, resource- 
fulness, thrift, and ability to adapt one's self to conditions. 

If it were necessary to warn the prospective Tenderfoot 
against obtaining merely a superficial knowledge of the 
Tenderfoot requirements, it is doubly important to remind 
him of the necessity of thoroughly mastering the require- 
ments of the Second Class Scout. It is only by daily exer- 
cise that habits become our servants and unconscientiously 
serve us in times of need. 

Tenderfoot Service. 

Test No. I calls for at least one month's service as a 
Tenderfoot. This does not mean one month from the time 
of application for membership in the patrol, but that frota 
the time the Scout took the oatVv oi ^T^Tv^^\\ci^V -sccv^"^-^^ 
invested with the badge of that degree, \ve \v^^ ^^^ •ai^X'^^'^ 
one month put into practice in daWy \\ie V\ve ^cov^vX^^'^'^- 
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The Sixteen Points of the Compass. 

Test No. lo calls for the knowledge of the sixteen princi- 
pal points of the compass. In order to facilitate the gain- 
ing of that knowledge describe a complete circle on the 
ground. Take the position at the center in the hub. The 
point directly ahead may be marked North ; the point di- 
rectly at the back will be South ; the direction to the right 
will be East ; and the position of the left hand, or a straight 
line through from the East will be West. This divides the 
circle into four equal parts of 90 degrees each. These are 
the four primary points of the compass. If a line were 
drawn directly between the North and East and continued 
through the hub of the circle it would bisect the South and 
West. The point midway between the North and East is 
called N. E. and the point between the South and the West 
is called S. W. Another line drawn between the North 
and West through the center would be known as N. W. and 
the S. E. respectively. This then gives the eight principal 
points of the compass, but the task is to secure sixteen. 
These are at once obtained by drawing lines between the 
N. and N. E., between E. and N. E., between E. and S. 
E., S. and S. E., etc. These lines if continued across the 
circle or directly through the hub to the other side will give 
the full sixteen points. The line between N. and N. E. is 
known as N. N. E. The line between E. and N. E. is 
known as E. N. E., and so on around the circle. The 
Scout will easily learn these points by this method, and a 
few practical demonstrations. 

Requirements for First Class Scouts. 

Turning from the discussion of Second Class Scout re- 
quirements to the consideration of those for First Class 
Scouts, it is to be noted that as the Scout works higher in 
rank, there is more and more need of standardizing require- 
ment details. A consideration of First Class Scout re- 
quirements presents many new points for discussion. 

Purpose of First Class Scout Requirements. 

- The First Class Scout tests are intended to teach the boy 

his obligation as an individual in the community so that 

he may properly cooperate with others for the public wel- 

fare and render public service wherever \\. \s. weeded. This 

ability to cooperate with others in do\w^ V\ve \\\Ae ^vw|^^ 

^y// enable a Scout later on to assume \\\s ^osKWots. oxve e^-^cj 
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as a leader. The ultimate aim of every Scout should be 
leadership. 

Occasionally boys who are sixteen or seventeen years old 
write to the National Office asking if they must give up scout 
work after they have reached their eighteenth birthday, or 
if they may continue in the movement as First Class Scouts. 
While the age at which a boy may join the movement is 
fixed at twelve years there is no stated age at which he must 
resign as a Scout. If he has been properly trained as a 
Tenderfoot, Second Class and First Class Scout, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that by the time he has reached his 
eighteenth birthday he will have acquired such a thorough 
knowledge of Scoutcra^t that he will be prepared to take 
his place as an Assistant Scout Master, to continue for 
others the training which he has found helpful to himself. 
The movement is depending upon the Scouts now in train- 
ing to assume leadership as Assistant Scout Masters and 
Scout Masters for the boys who succeed them. 

Several of the First Class Scout requirements are merely 
a continuation of the course of instruction given Second 
Class Scouts. Very little further can be said about these 
requirements. Practice alone is needed to qualify in pass- 
ing these tests. This is particularly true of signaling, first 
aid work and cooking. In some cases where the Handbook 
gives detailed information about the requirement, it is 
thought best to simply refer to the page without repeating 
such information. 

Swimming. 

I. " Swim fifty yards." 

Inasmuch as a Scout should be prepared to care for him- 
self under all circumstances and be capable of rendering 
service to others when in danger it would seem almost of 
first importance that he know how to swim. The Scout 
camp presents a wonderful opportunity to learn the art. 
Many times it is possible for the Scout Master to make ar- 
rangements for his boys to use a pool in some local club 
house during the winter. Unfortunately there are some 
troops so situated that provisions for swimming are very 
limited. But, this requirement is considered so valuable 
to the individual boy that even though he is capable of pass- 
ing every other test it is advisable tVv^.l V\^ \^?».\w \sb 'rc^xwy 
before becoming a First Class Scowt. To v^*?^^ ^^^ '^^'^'^ ^ "^ 
necessary that the boy be able to s\N\m\yj ^V^aX^N^-^ ^"^^^ 
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he has learned a distance of fifty yards without assistance 
from anyone and without holding on to any object or touch- 
ing bottom during the distance. 

Two Dollars in the Bank. 

2. "Earn and deposit at least two dollars in a public 
bank/' 

If the Scout has followed instructions regarding the 
earning of one dollar for his Second Class Scout test, it is 
safe to assume that he will add to that amount another 
dollar and thus begin a savings account. The requirement 
is not intended to mean that he should have two dollars in 
addition to the one already deposited for Second Class 
Scout tests, but only that he add another dollar to the 
first one in the bank. If, however, he has withdrawn his 
deposit he should by all means earn two dollars more to 
meet the requirement. But the Scout should not stop 
here ; he should make this deposit the basis for the savings 
of a lifetime. 

Signaling. 

3. " Send and receive a message by semaphore or 
American Morse or Myer Alphabet, sixteen letters per 
minute." 

Practice alone is needed. The difficult part of this re- 
quirement is not in the sending, but in receiving the mes- 
sage. It is not sufficient that once in a while the Scout 
may have the luck to take a message at the rate of sixteen 
letters per minute; the test should be a longer message of 
fifty or one hundred words which will demonstrate the 
ability to take down this message at the required average. 

The Big Hike. 

4. " Make a round trip alone (or with another Scout) 
to a point at least seven miles away, going on foot or row- 
ing a boat, and write a satisfactory account of the trip 
and things observed." 

By all means a route should be selected that takes the 
Scout into the woods, over mountains or through unin- 
habited territory where he may be alone with the great 
outdoors. Anyone can take a walk through crowded towns 
or city streets but the inspiration once felt by the brave- 
hearted Scout who has gone out into the virgin forest is an 
experience to be highly coveted. 
■^^e purpose of this requirement is to test otv^s ?^i^\\.'^ \xs. 
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observation, and to prove how dependable the Scout is in 
giving the account of his experience. Speed is of no im- 
portance. In fact the more leisurely the trip is made the 
better able the Scout will be to tell all the things en-, 
countered on the journey and describe all of the details of 
jthe route traveled. If two Scouts travel together it would 
be interesting for both to keep independent reports of the 
things observed. At the end of the journey it will be sur- 
prising to see the number of things which one observed 
that the other did not see and vice versa. Moreover, if 
the Scout travels this route a second time he might be as- 
tonished at the number of things observed on the second 
trip that was overlooked the first time. The ability to note 
details will prove invaluable throughout life. Such trips 
as these should be taken frequently. 

First Aid. 

5. " Advanced First Aid." 

The manual is perfectly clear on this subject and should 
be followed in meeting these requirements. 

(a) Know the methods for panic prevention, p. 
255. 

(b) What to do in case of fire and ice, pp. 255- 

258. 

(c) Electric Accidents, pp. 258-259. 

(d) Gas Accidents, p. 259. 

(e) How to help in case of runaway horse, p. 

260. 

(f) Mad dog, p. 260. 

(g) Snake bite, p. 267. 

(h) Treatment for dislocations, p. 265. 

(i) Unconsciousness, p. 270. 

(j) Poisoning, p. 272. 

(k) Fainting, p. 270. 

(1) Apoplexy, pp. 270-271. 

(m) Sunstroke, p. 271. 

(n) Heat exhaustion, p. 271. 

(o) Freezing, p. 272. 

(p) Know treatment for sunburn, p. 274. 

(q) Ivy Poisoning- « '^''^ 

(r) Bites and s^ 

(s) Nosebleed, 

(t) Earache, p. 
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(u) Toothache, pp. 275-276. 
(v) Inflammation or grit in eye, p. 276. 
(w) Cramps or stomach-ache, p. 276. 
(x) Chills, p. 2.TJ, 

(y) Demonstrate artificial respiration, pp. 286- 
287. 

Cooking. 

6. " Prepare and cook satisfactorily, in the open, with- 
out regular kitchen utensils two of the following articles 
as may be directed : — eggs, bacon, hunter's stew, fish, fowl, 
game, pancakes, hoecake, biscuit, hard tack or a twist 
baked on a stick; explain to another boy the methods fol- 
lowed." 

Do not overlook the words " as may be directed." It is 
not intended that the Scout should choose any two articles. 
In that case every Scout in the country would be living 
on bacon and eggs. A Scout should know how to cook 
everything mentioned in the list. He may be directed by 
the Examining Committee to cook a hunter's stew and a 
twist baked on a stick. In the chapter on Campcraft in 
the Handbook cooking recipes are given for eggs, bacon, 
fish and pancakes, pp. 149-152. The recipes for the other 
dishes are given herewith: — 

Hunter's Stew: — To make a hunter's stew, chop the 
meat into small chunks about an inch or one and one-half 
inches square. Then scrape and chop up any vegetables 
' that are easily obtained, — potatoes, turnips, carrots, onions, 
etc. ; and put them into the mess kit, adding clean water, or 
soup, till the mess kit is half full. Mix some flour, salt and 
pepper together and rub the meat well into the mixture, 
then place this in the mess kit or kettle, seeing that there 
is just sufficient water to cover the food, — and no more. 
The stew should be ready after simmering for about an hour 
and a quarter. 

To cook a fowl : — In preparing a fowl or bird of some 

description it is unnecessary to remove the feathers. After 

removing the entrails and cleaning the inside, plaster the 

fowl over with a mixture of clay, earth, ashes, etc., and 

place it in the middle of the fire. When sufficiently cooked 

JcDOck off the coating of clay, and the feathers will come 

away with it, leaving the chicken or b\td deliciously ready 

^or the eating. 

Rabbit Stew: — A rabbit (coUotvVbaV, >eV t?W^\\., ot 
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hare) is a form of food that is likely to come in the way 
of a Scout, so every boy should know how to cook one. 
Having removed the skin and cleaned the inside, cut the 
rabbit into pieces and place in the mess kit with sufficient 
water to cover it, adding pepper and salt and sliced onion. 
Stew gently for about an hour, and when done thicken with 
about a tablespoon of flour. 

Hoecake: — Make a thick batter by mixing warm (not 
scalding) water or milk with one pint of corn meal, and 
mix in with this a small teaspoonful of salt and a table- 
spoonful of melted lard. To cook hoecake properly, the 
frying pan should be perfectly clean and smooth inside. If 
it is not, too much grease will be required in cooking. 
Scrape it after each panful is cooked, and then only oc- 
casional greasing will be required. Greasing is best done 
with a clean rag containing butter. Spread a thin batter 
in the pan with a spoon so that the cake will be very thin ; 
disturb it as little as possible and when the cake is firm 
on one side turn it and cook on the other. 

Biscuit: — (See Kephart*s ** Camp Cookery" and also 
Kepharfs "Book of Camping and Woodcraft," pp. 118- 
119.) Just as good biscuits or johnnycake can be baked 
before a log fire in the woods as in a kitchen range. Bread 
making is a chemical process. Follow directions, pay close 
attention to details as a chemist does, from building the 
fire to testing the loaf with a sliver. It requires experi- 
ence or a special knack to guess quantities, but none at all 
to measure them. Ih general, biscuit or other small cakes 
should be baked quickly by a rapid or ardent heat; large 
loaves require a slower, more even heat, so that the outside 
will not harden until the inside is nearly done. For a 
dozen biscuits use: — 

ij4 pints flour. 

ij^ heaping teaspoonfuls baking powder. 

y2 heaping teaspoonful salt. 
I heaping tablespoon cold grease. 

yi pint cold water. 

The amount of water varies according to the quality of 
flour. Too much water makes the dough sticky and pro- 
longs the baking. Baking powders vary in strength; the 
directions on the can should be foUo^ed vcv ^'^^ ^•^'s.^. 

Mix thoroughly with a big spootv ox ^aci^^^v^"^^^^^'^'^'^ 



the baking powder with the flour and then the salt. Rub 
into tliis the cold grease (which may be lard, cold pork 
fat or drippings) until there are no lumps left and no 
grease adhering to bottom of the pan. This is a little 
tedious, but it doesn't pay to shirk it; complete stirring is 
necessary for success. Then stir in the water and work it 
with the spoon until the result is rather a stiff dough. 
Squeeze or mold the dough as little as possible ; because the 
gas that makes the biscuit li^ht is alreiidy forming and 




should not be pressed out. Do not use the fingers in 
molding; it makes biscuit " sad." Flop the mass of dough 
to one side of the pan, dust flour on bottom of the pan, 
flop dough back over it, and dust flour on top of the loaf. 
Now rub some flour over the bread board, flour the hands, 
and gently lift the loaf on the board. Flour the bottle or 
bit of peeled sapling which is to be used as a rolling pin, 
and also the edges of the can or can cover to be used as 
biscuit cviter. Gently roll the loaf to three-quarters of an 
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'h in thickness. Stamp out the biscuits and lay them in 
le pan. Roll out the culls or leftover pieces of dough 
and make biscuits of them too. Bake until the front row 
turns brown; reverse the pan and continue until the rear 
row is similarly done. Ten to fifteen minutes is required 
in a closed oven, and somewhat longer over the camp-fire or 
camp earth or stone oven. 

"Twist" baked on a stick: — Work the dough, pre- 
pared as for biscuit, into a ribbon two inches wide. Get a 
club of sweet green wood (birch, sassafras, poplar or 
maple) about two feet long and three inches thick, peel the 
large end, and sharpen the other and stick it into the 
ground, leaning toward fire. When the sap simmers wind 
the dough spirally around the peeled end. Turn occasion- 
ally while baking. Several sticks can be baking at once. 
Bread enough for one man's meal can be quickly baked in 
this way on a peeled stick as thick as a broomstick, holding 
it over fire and turning it from time to time. 

The applicant for First Class Scout rank should be fa- 
miliar enough with these recipes to be able to take another 
Second Class Scout out and teach him how to cook any or 
all of these articles. 

Map Reading. 
7. " Read a map correctly and draw from field notes 
"ide on the spot an intelligible rough sketch map, indi- 
ing by Jbeir proper marks important buildings, roads, 
illeys, main landmarks, principal elevations, etc. Point 
out a compass direction without the help of a compass." 

To read a map correctly the first thing necessary is to 
make note of the scale used. By the term scale is meant 
the proportion which a certain distance between any two 
objects on the map bears to the country it represents. 
The scale may be represented by — " ten inches to a mile " 
which means that a road which is ten inches long on the 
map is a mile long in reality. After getting the scale dis- 
tance properly in mind, locate the north point or direction. 
Jn some maps true north is indicated by a star, while an 
arrow shows the magnetic north point. In all ordinance 
maps the left and right hand sides of the map from the 
bottom to the top run true north. It is necessary when | 
ling a map to be able to ascertain if one point is visible 
a another point. To do so intelligently requires an 
lerstandjng of contours and tcmtoMT \vc^^'&, "Vw^ Vw^s*- ' 
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of one contour or hill above another is known as the Vertical 
Interval, This is always expressed in a certain number of 
feet, and the foot distance per interval is usually stated at 
the bottom of the map. 

In drawing a rough sketch map, clearness of perception 
is the chief requisite, and nothing should be put in that is 
unnecessary for the 
full understanding 
of the sketch. As 
each individual 
would most likely 
have a different way 
of showing the vari- 
ous things in the 
map, such as houses, 
roads, trees, etc., 
certain " convenlion- 
al signs " are gener- 
ally used for such 
purposes. Thesecan 
be secured by ad- 
dressing the Army 
War College, Wash- 
ington, D. C, or 
usually by applica- 
tion to the office of a 
surveyor or abstract- 
or. A few such 
signs are shown in 
the following illus- 
trations : 

In drawing a 
rough sketch map, 
the following principal points should be noted : — 

Margin : — Leave a margin of at least an inch all around 
the sketch. 

Scale : — Always state the foot scale of the map. 
Direction : — Remember that the map will be practically 
useless unless the north point is shown to indicate direc- 
tion. 

Roads: — A road is drawn with continuous lines when 
it is closed by a fence, hedge, ditch or other obstacle of any 
/rmd; and with dotted lines when nnclosed or bounded by 
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open fields or woodland. Every road must have " from " 
printed to the left of it on the margin of the sketch, and 
" to '\ at the right of it. 

Railways: — A railway is shown by continuous lines 
with cross bars. The words " single " or " double " should 
be written along it, as the case may be. 

Woods: — Indicate the nature of the woodlands, 
whether chestnut, pine, oak, etc., and also whether they 
are passable or not. 

Cultivation : — State the nature of the crops or condition 
of the fields, — as barley, wheat, corn, alfalfa, etc., and fal- 
low land, pasturage, irrigated, rocky, etc. 

Bridges: — Always indicate the material of which 
bridges are composed as wood, stone, brick, steel, etc. 

Rivers: — Write the name along their courses and indi- 
cate the direction of the stream by an arrow. 

Towns and Cities : — Locate properly the approximate 
position of towns, villages and cities on the map, by a dark 
spot, or circle. Large cities are often marked by a number 
of closely drawn parallel lines with perpendicular inter- 
sections. 

Lettering : — Names of towns, villages, and rivers should 
be in block letters. 

For Conventional Signs see pp. 44-47. 

Use of the Ax — Handicraft. 

8. " Use properly an ax for felling or trimming light 
timber; or produce an article of carpentry or cabinet-mak- 
ing or metal work made by himself. Explain the method 
followed." 

The first part of this requirement was fully described in 
the discussion of Test 6 of the Second Class Scout tests. 
A word of caution should be inserted here however. 
Scouts should not fell trees except under the direction of 
their Scout Master who will always see that permission is 
granted by the proper authorities before this is done. A 
Scout should always respect property rights and avoid vio- 
lating any of the State forestry regulations. 

The ability to produce an article of carpentry or metal 
work comes only from practical experience in handicraft 
work. This should be taken up under the personal in- 
struction of some teacher provided or recommended by the 
Scout Master — some expert craftsman who is willing to 
give the boys all the knowledge he cau. 
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Conventional Signs Used in Field Sketching. 




Capital 

County Seat 

Other Towns. .. Q 



AAA. 

AAAA. 

Camp 



P.O. 

Post Office 



I - 
I 



—4 



Ruins 



u 



or ■■ T. O. 

Telegraph Office 



City, Town or 
Village 



■ ■ 

D -■ 

Buildings in General 




(Pr^-^' 



GOO 



Oil Wells 



Shaft 



Church 



1 



or ■■ S. H. 

Schoolhouse 



w. w. 

Waterworks 



Hos. 

Hospital 



Cem. I f+l 
I I or iJJ 

Cemetery 



^0,:^: 



Windmill 
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CONVENTIONAL SIGNS (Continued) 
FENCES. BOUNDARIES ROADS. 



Stone 



National, State or 
Province Line 



Wagon Road (good) 



Hedge 



County Line 




Footpath or Trail 



Barbed Smooth 

-X^-X-X- o-o-o 

Wire 



City, Village, or 
Borough Line 



Fence of any kind 
(or board fence) 



Wagon Road 
(un fenced) 



RAILROADS. 



imiiii iii ii i iijiiini i mi ' 

Railroad Station of 
any kind 



iii i i i i riiimriTmT Trn TiT m 



Double track 



Electric Power Trans- 
mission Line 



4+H»=-r:r.r ^| || i| 

Tunnel 



TELEGRAPH LINES 



TTTTTTTTT 

Symbol (modified below) 

H'TrrrTTrrrrrrrrtT 
Along Trail 



IMIMIllllllllIll/ 

Along Road 



iiii i umimiiiJi 
Along road 
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CONVENTIONAL SIGNS {CoHtinued) 



General Symbol 



Drawbridges (on large- 
scale charts, leave 
channel open) 



Foot 

Suspensioi 

Arch 
Pontoon 




Lake or Pool in General 
with or wilhout lint, 
walerlining, etc.) 



Streams in general 
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CONVENTIONAL SIGNS (Continued) 



Grassland in general 



Tall Tropical Grass 




© -^ ® 


& <5 © © S 


<s © o e 


& © <p © © 


Orchard 


sl^;^ 



Tidal Flats of any kind 
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Distance Judging. 

9. " Judge distance, size, number, height and weight 
within twenty-five per cent." 

Read carefully the material contained on page 64 of the 
official Handbook on the subject of measuring distances. 
Every Scout should know to an inch what is his usual pace 
when walking and running. Judging short distances 
should be practiced first, and then the lengths gradually ex- 
tended. Begin by judging objects twenty yards away; 
then increase the distance ten yards at a time until any 
space a hundred yards in length or. so can be estimated. 
It must be remembered that the distance is judged from 
the eye to the object without taking into account the con- 
tour of the intervening ground. The following points 
should be consistently kept in mind and studied in judging 
distances : — 

The range of objects is usually overestimated: 

1. When kneeling or lying. 

2. When the background and the object are of a sim- 

ilar color. 

3. On broken ground. 

4. In avenues, long streets, or ravines. 

5. When the object is in the shade. 

6. In mist or failing light, or when heat is rising from 

the ground. 

7. When the object is only partly seen. 

Points to be noted. The range of objects is usually un- 
der-estimated : — 

1. When the sun is behind the observer. 

2. When the atmosphere is clear. 

3. When the background and the object are of dif- 

ferent colors. 

4. When the ground is level or covered with snow. 

5. When looking over water or a deep chasm. 

6. When looking upward or downward. 
It is further worth noting that : — 

At 50 yards the mouth and eyes of a man can be 

clearly seen. 
At 100 yards the eyes appear as points. 
At 200 yards buttons and any bright ornament can be 

seen. 
At 300 yards the face can be seen. 
At 400 yards the movement of legs can be seen. 
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sions, is influenced by suggestions, and possesses generally a.M 
strong but not a logical memory. He develops natural re- ] 
ligious notions, has strong impulses to do big things, has ' 
definite convictions as to his belief in God and Heaven 
and the understanding of traditional religious terms, shows J 
a noticeable lack of interest in the forms of nature, but nM 
keen appreciation of the spiritual, and is passing through aM 
period when great resolves are most often made. I 

Characteristics of Later Adolescence. 1 

During the period of later adolescence from fifteen to 
eighteen years of age, the body nearly attains its maximum i 
growth, the mind begins to show its dominance over theJ 
body, and ail the bodily impulses grow stronger and morei 
vigorous. Altruism steadily increases; the consciousness! 
of society grows; an appreciation of individual worth and.| 
thought develops ; the call of sex and the love emotion grows I 
.m strength; sentiment is inclined to become strong; bound- i 
less enthusiasm manifests itself; and organization and co- j 
operation begin to appeal and be appreciated more and . 
more. There is a growth in logic, a development of skep- j 
ticism, independent thought, alertness in thinking, and 1 
quickness of receptive powers. The boy at this, age is in I 
the period of highest resolves and greatest endeavor, is apt J 
to show religious skepticism, and reason often takes the ' 
place of his faith. 

Classes of Boy-Types, 
In talking about boys either in the aggregate or as indi- 
I-viduals it is best to consider them as representative of cer- ' 
n definite types. Boylife can be more easily considered J 
this way by making special study of particular boy types. J 
In the first place there are the psychological types, — thel 
choleric, the sanguine, the phlegmatic, and the hybrid.! 
There are aho the types of real life with which we are mostT 
familiar, — the masterful, the weak, the mischievous, the] 
backward, the shy, the bully, the joker, the " smartie," the ' 
echo or shadow, the quiet or reticent, the girl struck, 
the self-conscious, the unconscious, and the forgetful. 
Lastly, we should also consider the different types of the 
tinfortutiate boys, including the deficient, the deUnQiie.ttt, 
f^e crimifiaf, the dependent, t\ie -ne^XecXs^i, ■C«.«. \a^'a'^^^;?^ 
■■'re wa^e-earner, the poverty-=,tv\cV;e,rv,Vi^^ "^"^ "!SS',%^^^ 
^nts, over-ambitious boys wV\o \\aMe^ oNet-- ^ ^"^ 
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press purpose of enabling the boy to learn something of 
trees and plants, wild birds, and animal life. This chapter 
should be studied carefully. Further information on these 
subjects can be secured at any public library, or from en- 
cyclopedias, etc. The best way to become familiar with 
trees and birds is to go into the woods with an instructor 
and have him point out typical life-types of trees and bird 
life. Such knowledge is first hand and most easily remem- 
bered. It will not be possible for most of the Scouts 
to observe the habits of wild animals in their native haunts, 
but many boys may some time visit a Zoological Garden 
in some large city and learn something of the animals there. 
Close observation of any form of outdoor life will prove 
of great interest to the observer, and create in him a de- 
sire for a more thorough knowledge of the great Outdoors. 

Poison Oak and Poison Ivy. 

This requirement calls for a knowledge of poison ivy. 
In some parts of the country this dangerous little plant is 
not found, but its place is usually taken by poison oak, or 
some other such similar shrub. In such case the Scout 
should be able to describe the plant by its bark, leaves, 
flowers, fruit, scent, etc., as for other species of plants. 

Star Constellations. 

Almost every boy is familiar with the Big Dipper. 
Many boys can even point out the Little Dipper and other 
constellations. When these have once been pointed out to 
a Scout he will never forget them. 

The North Star or Polaris is the bright star in the handle 
of the Little Dipper. It may be located by continuing the 
line in the outer side of the bowl of the Big Dipper about 
five times its own length. 

While the outline of the Little Dipper is not always clear, 
the North Star and the two outer stars on the bowl of the 
Little Dipper are usually bright. These two outer stars are 
known as the " Guardians of the Pole." 

On the opposite side of the pole star from the Big Dip- 
per at about the same distance will be found a bright con- 
stellation known as ** Cassiopeia's Chair.'' It is formed by 
six stars, five of which are bright enough to be seen on 
any clear night. These five take the shape of an irregular 
** W." The location of this constellation is to be noted. 

The most wonderful combination of stars in the heavens 
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IS known as " Orion." There are several brilliant stars in 
this constellation. The Handbook, page 84, gives an ex- 
cellent drawing of this star group. Orion's head points di- 
rectly to the North Star and the sword in his belt points di- 
rectly to the South Pole. 

The Real Test in Scouting — Assimilation of Scout 

Principles. 

11. "Furnish satisfactory evidence that he has put into 
practice in his daily life the principles of the Scout oath and 
law." 

After all, Scouting does not consist in the wearing of 
a khaki uniform decorated with badges of various degrees. 
Unless the Scout has caught the spirit of the early Pion- 
eers, the Frontier Scouts or the Knights of old, and has 
thereby become trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, courte- 
ous, kind, obedient, cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean and 
reverent, he has certainly failed in meeting the require- 
ments necessary to become a First Class Scout. It is not 
even sufficient that the Scout be satisfied with himself 
along these lines. This requirement is intended to furnish 
evidence as to what other people think of him. The par- 
ents at home, the teachers at school, and other associates 
should give evidence that the Scout can be counted on more 
than the ordinary boy who is not a Scout. This is the kind 
of evidence that the Scout Master is asked to obtain before 
passing the applicant in the requirements of the First Class 
Scout. 

Training Others. 

12. "Enlist a boy trained by himself in the require- 
ments of a Tenderfoot." 

Here is the first opportunity to be of real service to an- 
other. Thousands of boys are awaiting an opportunity to 
become Scouts, but owing to the great scarcity of Scout 
Masters and the need of trained Scouts who can give real 
assistance in training others in Scoutcraft, these boys are 
deprived of the privilege of joining a troop and becoming 
a member of the Boy Scouts of America. When the Scout 
is ready to pass his final test and finds some boy who wants 
to become a Scout he should give him sufficient instruction 
to enable him to pass the Tenderfoot requirements. If for 
some good reason he cannot join the same troop the first 
rank applicant should help to find some maw m Vi^ \\s.v^ 
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borhood who will be willing to start a new troop of Scouts 
and become its Scout Master. 

Scout Work is Progressive. 

In all of the Scout work the advancement of the Scouts 
from rank to rank should be encouraged as much as pos- 
sible. It is essential to keep the interest of the boys 
aroused, if there is to be continued success in the work 
from month to month, and the program of new activities 
and new interests provided by the different Scout ranks has 
been originated and developed to meet this need of a grad- 
uated interest-series. The whole work is progressive and 
the whole Scouting idea has been so mapped out and devel- 
oped that the boy of twelve or thirteen starting as a Tender- 
foot should find new interests to attract and more complex 
and different things to accomplish as he advances, that will 
keep him busy throughout his whole period of Scouting 
days, and build him gradually and surely along efficient 
lines for the preparedness of his future manhood and citi- 
zenship. The Scout Master should endeavor to keep the 
interest from lagging by carrying out the general pro- 
grams of Scouting, originate such new work as his geo- 
graphical environment might suggest or seem to warrant, 
keep in touch with his fellow Scout Masters in his district 
or State, and join with them in any sort of inter-troop 
contest or district work that will lend virile action or arouse 
more interest, and encourage his boys to keep moving in 
their work from one class rank to the next, and so attain 
the goal of all Scouts, entire preparedness and full ef- 
ficiency by qualifying as an Eagle Scout. 

Scout Advancement. 

As indicated by the Scout Class Requirements given in 
the Handbook pp. 16-18, there are three main divisions of 
progress. First the Scout attains the rank of Tenderfoot. 
After one month's service he may become a Second Class 
Scout, providing he has shown preparation necessary to 
pass the standard tests. After that as soon as he is suffi- 
ciently prepared in the next rank requirements, he may 
become a First Class Scout. The way is now open for qual- 
ification for merit badges, in which the Scout makes practi- 
cal application of his general knowledge gained in Scout- 
crsh practice, and gains a greater efficiency and develop- 
ment along- particular pathways of knowledge. 
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Merit Badges. 

The examination for these badges should be given by the 
Court of Honor of the Local Council. This examination 
must not be given any boy who is not qualified as a First- 
Class Scout. After the boy has passed the examination, 
the Local Council may secure the Merit Badge for him by 
presenting the facts to the National Council. These badges 
are intended to stimulate the boy's interest in the life about 
him and are given for general knowledge. The wearing 
of these badges does not signify that a Scout is quaHfied 
to make his living by the knowledge gained in securing the 
award. 

In any case where through lack of knowledge or ex- 
perience, the Court of Honor representative giving the 
examination is unfamiliar with the Merit Badge Require- 
ments, he should obtain the aid of an expert on the subject 
whose signature should appear with that of the Court of 
Honor member on the recommendation sent to National 
Headquarters. 

When the applicant for the merit badge has appeared be- 
fore the Court of Honor and passed the examination on the 
subject as set forth in the official Handbook, the application 
blank is submitted by the Court of Honor of the Local 
Council with recommendations to the Court of Honor of the 
National Council. A monthly meeting of the National 
Court of Honor is held at National Headquarters when all 
applications received from various Local Councils through- 
out the country are considered and finally passed upon or 
rejected by them. 

In communities where there are but one or two troops of 
Scouts and where a Local Council has not been organized. 
Scout Masters are advised to organize a Local Committee 
of representative men, including the superintendent or 
principal of schools, to pass upon these various qualifica- 
tions. Application blanks for merit badges properly certi- 
fied by this Committee will be recognized by the National 
Court of Honor. 

The way is also open to attain the higher ranks open 
to all prepared Scouts, with badges indicating the steady 
advance toward a greater and greater efficiency and more 
complete development. So passing from the first grade as 
a Life Scout, the possessor of five merit badges, the Scniit 
will through persistence and trammg >ifeiiO'me. A'^a ■». "^^a-^ 
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Scout, and in the end the Eagle Scout. By this time the 
boy should be reaching maturity both mentally and physic- 
ally, and having attained the highest Scout rank is quite 
prepared to cope with all problems of his future. 

This progressive plan of development should give to the 
Scout all that is necessary to keep him interested and busy 
during his five or six years of Scout service. There are 
certain things which have been planned for the younger 
boys and certain other attainments for the older boy, and 
with the large amount of time given to general Scoutcraft 
practice, there should be plenty to do for every boy before 
he has attained his rank as an Eagle Scout and has reached 
the cooperative period of his life in young manhood. The 
boy should not be hurried or pushed on from one grade to 
another, as he will gain best development by slow assimi- 
lation of details and gradual development, but on the other 
hand the Scout Master should guard against lack of action 
or loss of interest. Stagnation of the onward impulse any- 
where along Ihe line is usually indicative of something 
wrong, either with the methods of the Scout Master, with 
the appeal of the developing Scout work, or with the gen- 
eral program of procedure of Scouting. Steps should at 
once be taken in such case to clear up the situation, revive 
the interest and progress, and invigorate the desires of the 
boys with the spirit of advancement. 

Scout Examinations. 

All Scout Examinations for passing the different rank- 
requirements of the Boy Scouts of America should be given 
either in person or under the direction or supervision of 
one or all the members of the Local Court of Honor. In 
communities .where the Local Council has not yet been 
formed, the examination should be conducted by a neigh- 
boring Scout Master, or by one or two representative 
citizens who have been instructed in the nature and ex- 
tent of the work covered. The Tenderfoot examinations 
are very simple, but from that point the requirements grow 
more complex and difficult, and it will certainly lend weight 
and dignity to the importance of the occasion if the exam- 
ination for the upper Scout ranks and for the qualification 
of Merit Badges are conducted by as many members of the 
Court of Honor and experts or with as marked attention as 
possible. 
In some cities Scouts are allowed to take ex^imivaXKoTv^ m 
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the various requirement tests as soon as they are ready to 
pass them. Sometimes preliminary tests are made. In 
other places the candidate must qualify in all of the tests at 
the time set for the examination. This latter policy, it 
would seem, would be productive of best results and better 
order in systematic Scout work, unless a complex system of 
records, exact in all details, is made use of. Certain definite 
dates should be determined upon for examinations. More 
interest should be aroused thereby, and the number of 
participants would most likely be inci^eased. In any event 
such a course should prove of advantage in helping to 
standardize examinations and Scout records. 

Suggested Examinations. 

Methods of conducting the examinations are suggested in 
the Chapter on " Programs for Scout Masters " of this 
Manual. A paper is also submitted by the Court of Honor, 
or Examining Committee of one of the Local Councils. In 
this it is to be noted that the examination (for Second Class 
Scouts) is divided into two parts; and that one is to be 
written and the other given orally or by demonstration. 

PART I. — WRITTEN. 

1. Give date of your becoming a Tenderfoot. 

2. Describe how to apply and bandage a splint to a 

broken bone in the forearm. 

3. What is a compound fracture? 

4. What is a triangular and what is its use? 

5. Describe how to apply a tourniquet to upper arm. 

(a) When vein is cut. 

(b) When artery is cut. 

6. When is a stimulant administered to a person who 

is bleeding badly, and what is given ? 

7. Describe how a roller bandage is used. 

8. How did you earn $1.00 and in what bank is it de- 

posited ? 

9. Draw a diagram showing the sixteen points of the 

compass and name each. 

(a) Give degrees of the following points: — 
North — South — East — West. 
ID. Give SIX rules for: — 

(a) Proper use of the knife. 

(b) Proper use of the ax. 

J I. Name the twelve points oi l\ve ^covL\.Vaw* 
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PART II. — ORAL OR BY DEMONSTRATION. 

I. Describe treatment for the following: — 

(a) Fainting. 

(b) Shock. 

(c) Fracture. 

(d) Bruises. 

(e) Sprains. 

(f) Injuries in which the skin is broken. 

(g) Burns, 
(h) Scalds. 

2. Signal the following by the method or code you 
have learned: — 

(a) Be Prepared. 

(b) He is absent fronf Camp. 

(c) Now is the time for all good people to come 

to the aid of the party. 

(d) Absent. 

3. Deliver a message at the distance of one mile at 

Scout's pace in 12 minutes. 

4. Satisfy the examiner that you can lay and light a 

fire without paper, using only two matches. 

5. Upon the fire just lighted cook two potatoes and 

a quarter of a pound of beef. (Use of ordinary 
kitchen utensils is not allowed, but mess kit per- 
mitted.) 

Suggested Methods of Marking for Use in Inter- 
Patrol Contests. 

As inter-patrol competitions are held during the year in 
the city from which these suggestions come, the examina- 
tion papers, as above, are marked as follows : — 

(i) Scouts passing with a percentage of from 85 to 
100 will be awarded an *' H," which means that 
the Scout has passed with honor, and his patrol 
will be credited with 25 points. 

(2) Scouts passing with an average of from 70 to 85 

per cent, will be given a " C," which shows cred- 
itable work, and his patrol will be awarded 15 
points. 

(3) Scouts passing with a percentage of from 60 to 70 

will be given a " P," which means he has been 
successful and passed the examination. This 
patrol will he awarded 5 pomts. 
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Any Scout receiving a percentage of between 50 
and 60 will be marked with an " F," which 
means that he has failed to meet the standard 
of requirements, However, he will be allowed 
to take the next regular examination given by 
,the Court of Honor, 
Any Scout failing to receive a percentage of at 
least 50 will be marked "FF" and his patrol 
will have to forfeit 10 points. He will not be 
allowed to take the next examination, but may 
take anyone succeeding that. 

The Investiture Ceremony. 
No certain form of investiture of Scouts in their differ- 
ent ranks has been followed, but the question of simplicity 
or impressiveness of such ceremony has been left largely to 
the individual tastes and originality of the Scout Masters. 
Some prefer to have the ceremony as simple as it may be, 
while others find best results in incorporating fraternity 
ceremonies to create interest, give a strong impression, and 
provide added dignity. As a matter of fact the boy at 
Scout age is impressed with ceremonial just because he is, 
and likes to be counted as, one of the gang or troop, and 
some form of ceremonial certainly lends a greater meaning 
and stronger feeling in the attainment of any social achieve- 
ment. It is best however to guard against complexity of 
such ceremonial lest the boy become wearied with its make- 
believe formalism and lose respect for the underlying prin- 
ciples. The first ceremony, too, should be simple and 
pointed, as for the Tenderfoot, and as the Scout advances 
in rank new symbolistic ceremonies should be added to the 
investitures to produce a stronger impression of the achieve- 
ments' worth and give a greater dignity to the importance 
of the rank. 

In the chapter on " Programs for Scout Masters," 
which by suggestions carries a troop onward from its first 
organization to First Class Scout rank, investiture ceremo- 
nies are suggested as parts of regular programs. In some 
cities or districts such ceremonial is sometimes standardized 
by the Scout Commissioner for the use of al! troops in his 
community, but while the wording and thought varies ac- 
cording to the locality and initiative of the Scout Leader, 
the general outline of investiture must remain very much the 
same. One of the best forms in attM'i\ vi^fc ^Q'^ '<^^'\«».- 
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derfoot Scout rank is herewith suggested: Form che 
troop into a horseshoe formation with the Scout Master 
and his Assistant in the gap. The Tenderfoot with his pa- 
trol leader stands just. inside of the circle and opposite to 
the Scout Master. The Assistant Scout Master holds the 
staff and-hat of the candidate. When ordered by .the Scout 
Master to come forward. the Patrol Leader brings the Ten- 
derfoot to the center. The Scout Master then asks : " Do 
you know what your honor is ? '* 

Tenderfoot replies : " Yes, it means that I can be trusted 
to be truthful and honest" (or words to that effect). 

Scout Master : ** Can I trust you on your honor to do 
your duty to your God and country and to obey the Scout 
law? To help other people at all times? To keep yourself 
physically strong, mentally awake and morally straight ? " 

The Tenderfoot then salutes, as do the whole troop while 
he repeats the Scout Oath : — " On my honor I will do my 
best : — 

( 1 ) To do my duty to God and my country, and obey 

the Scout Law. 

(2) To help other people at all times. 

(3) To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake 

and morally straight." 

The Scout Master replies : '* I trust you will keep these 
promises. You are now one of the great brotherhood of 
Scouts." 

The Assistant Scout Master then puts on his hat and 
gives him his staff, decorates him with the Tenderfoot 
badge and greets him with the grip or Boy Scout Hand- 
shake for the Tenderfoot. In case there is no Assistant 
Scout Master, the senior patrol leader will have charge of 
the staff and hat, and the Scout Master decorates him with 
the badge and greets him with the handshake of the Tender- 
foot. The new Scout then faces about and salutes the 
troop. The troop then present staves, the Scout Master 
gives the word to the troop "Right by twos, march," 
whereupon the new Scout takes his place in his patrol, and 
the troop shoulder staves and march once around the room 
or square and then disband on the order and take seats.^ 

1 Editorial Note. — In /all initiatory or investiture ceremonies, all 
forms of hazing or " ragging " should be absolutely barred. Among 
boys, because of immaturity of knowledge and experience, such 
practices often become brutal, dangerous and criminal. 



PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 
Bv John L. Alexander. 

Changes in Scout Oath, Scout Law and 
Requireftients. 
I In a review of the official English handbooks of Scouting 
it will be noticed that considerable change has been made 
in the Scout Oath, Scout Law and Scout Requirements to 
adapt them to American conditions. The laws have been 
increased from nine to twelve. The Scout Oath has been 
modified and the Scout Requirements changed to make 
them more representative of American life. All these 
changes have been made in order to more eifectually help 
the American boy. 

Reasons for Changes. 
The attitude of the Scout authorities in making the 
changes has been that of open mindedness. Suggestions 
from all over the country were asked for, received and given 
careful attention, the one thing in mind being to get the 
Scout Oath, Scout Law and Scout Requirements as simple 
as possible for the normal boy. Much consideration was 
given to the su^ested substitute for the term Scout Oath. 
It was agreed that the word promise was not strong enough 
to grasp the imagination of the boys; that the word pledge 
has been given a distinct temperance content, and that the 
word vow had too much of a religious significance. There- 
fore, the word oath was kept after due deliberation, it being 
thoroughly understood that the Scout Oath was not in any 
way like the oath taken in a formal court of law, but that it 
was more on the order of the knightly oath of the Middle 
Ages, where the knight pledged his werd of honor to rev- 
erence his king as his conscience, and his conscience as his 
king. It is indeed a pledge of fidelity by knights of a newer 
^ra for the building of a better and more social chivalry. 
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The Third Section of the Scout Oath. 

It will be noticed that the Scout Oath has undergone con- 
siderable change. The third section of the Scout Oath has 
been incorporated with the first section of the new, and a 
third section has been added, namely: "To keep myself 
physically strong, mentally awake, and morally straight." 
It is desired by this latter section of the Oath to keep be- 
fore the boy the fact that it is his business to keep himself 
strong, to get for himself an education for life, and at the 
same time to keep himself clean in his resolutions, to him^ 
self, and to others, and to his Creator. The desire under- 
lying the change was to sum up all the cardinal things to 
be brought to the boys' attention in the Scout Oath. 

Aim of the Scout Law. 

The Scout Law is intended to inculcate those ideas which 
should underlie the life of each boy. The aim is to get the 
boy to understand the value of his honor, to be trustworthy, 
loyal, helpful, friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, cheerfiu, 
thrifty, brave, clean and reverent. Laws lo, ii and 12 have 
been added to the original number because it was thought 
that these things had been touched on in the Scout Oath but 
had been omitted in the Scout Law. Besides this, several 
additions and emendations have been made to the original 
nine, and General Baden-Powell, the author of the original 
law, has commended the changes and additions. 

The Spirit of the Scout Law. 

It will not be to the interests of the Scout Master to teadi 
the Scout Oath and Law to the Scout without living up td 
the spirit of these himself. To-day we teach more by ex- 
ample than by precept, and the life of the Scout Master will 
be the most potent teaching that the boy can receive. In 
every activity the Scout Master should impress upon the 
boy that it is his business to manifest the spirit of the law 
and that he should not allow himself to be side-tracked 
from doing his duty as set forth in the Scout Law. 

Laxity Versus Discipline and the Scout Law. 

The Scout Master should not be anxious to discipline the 
boy. There will be many little lapses on the part of the boy 
because the boy is not mature and \s not possessed of a de- 
veloped mind. In fact the Scout Master V\\\ xcvsikfe ^tc\& 
^J^ tbese lapses himself if he is not caxeixA. T\vfc ?i«svsX 
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Master should not be petty in his discipline but should stand 
on the high plane of honor in everything. On the other 
hand he should be careful not to be lax, and the Boy Scout 
should understand that when he has said a thing, he means 
it. Liberal and cautious in his judgment, but iiriii in his 
attitude when once his judgment has been made, should be 
the rule of the Scout Master in matters of discipline, if he 
has not come to the point where he can trust the boys to 
make their own laws and judge their own offenses. A form 
of punishment which has worked out well in other boys' 
organizations has been to delay the examination of the boy 
for advanced work because of his offense to a later time, 
thus depriving the boy of the pleasure he had anticipated. 
Law 3 and the Home. 

Law 3 has been broadened so that it covers the home. 
One of the essential things that the Scout Master should 
do is to cooperate with the home in matters of parental au- 
thority and obedience. The requirement that he shall share 
the home duties is intended to give the Scout the intimate 
touch and contact with those of the home circle which he 
ought to have.^ 

Law 10 and Courage. 

Law lo seeks to encourage the boy to be the possessor of 
moral courage, to face danger without fear and to stand up 
for the right in spite of the coaxings of his friends or the 
jeers of his enemies; and, when he has been defeated, never 
to feel broken, but to be ready again for another onslaught 
and a possible victory. This law recognizes that it is right 
to fight if there is necessity. 

Law II and Cleanliness. 

Law II recognizes the idea of environment and urges the 
boy to choose his companions rightly, knowing that tbe life 
of his companions very largely molds the life of the grow- 
ing boy. Law ii considers cleanliness and deals with the 
opposition to tobacco, cigarette smoking, liquor and pro- 
fanity, but covers a great deal more in its scope. 
Law 12 and Reverence. 

Law 12 directs the attention of the boy to the idea of 
reverence. It holds his religious du\.\e?, ^^ mv \&«i>- '^^''^^^ 

'An interesting booklet on Home Ttamv-n?, VtL^ \>ew\ '*^'^'^^*S^Sj 
WiH!am A. McKeever of the Kamaa S\.a.l.ft K%x\o:i.w«^ ^'^^ 
Manhattan, Kansas. 
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of being^ worked for, and urges upon him the duty and re- 
sponsibility of respecting the convictions of every other man 
in the matters of tradition, custom and religion. Should he 
think he has more light on these matters than the man next 
him, he should be the more generous and liberal because of 
that fact. 

Spread of the Scouting Idea. 

The idea of Scouting is no longer a national provincial 
thing. Like the sun, it has penetrated to all the corners of 
the earth and now it holds twenty-six countries, including 
the English Colonies, in the bonds of its brotherhood. 
Starting with the ideas of a few Americans, as they have 
been worked out in various American boy organizations, 
they have been adopted and organized by Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Sir Robert Baden-Powell, and have gone forth from 
him to circle the globe and draw the boys of the world into 
the great brotherhood of boyhood and peace. Other boy 
organizations have had a national scope, — the Boy Scout 
Movement is international and world wide in its influence. 

General Characteristics of the Adolescent Age. 

The interests of the adolescent boy are general and not 
specialized between the twelfth and eighteenth year. The 
boy gets his impressions of the community objectively, in 
addition to increasing his knowledge of the external world 
through his acquaintanceship with its phenomena. The 
Universe and the Community are extensive and many sided. 
The step also between twelve and eighteen years is short. 
The boy's contact with these, then, must be rapid and gen- 
eral. The Scouting activities afford such contact. 

Scouting as an Auxiliary to the Home, School and 

Church. 

There are three institutions that should mold the life 
of the boy, — the Home, School and Church. Nothing should 
interfere with functions of these, and the place of any aux- 
iliary organization should be supplementary in its nature 
and educational in character. The Scout Idea takes the non- 
supervised, leisure time of boys and fills it with recreation, 
— educational activity. It teaches him facts about nature 
and citizenship and how to get the most out of life. It 
leaves parental and School and CV\wrc\vt\es sXtow^'^x \i^^raM^e 
of non-interference. It is primarWy eAuc^x;\oTka^., \^^vxs%. 
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the boy by degrees to a rounded symmetrical development. 

Scouting Provides Occupation for the Leisure Hours. 

The preventative work of the Boy Scouts of America can- 
not be tabulated in statistical form but beyond question it is 
its largest achievement. You can sum up the whole philos- 
ophy of reaching and holding boys for all that is noble and 
right in one word, — pre-occupation. The fathers and 
mothers do not fear for their boys when they are busy in 
school, at the factory or in the office. The time to be 
alarmed in their behalf is in connection with the un-ac- 
counted-for evenings, the half-holidays, the time between 
the closing of school and supper. To these hours we may 
trace the formation of most of the life habits which mean 
the undoing of the best of our boys. The Boy Scouts of 
America in providing helpful and character-building occu- 
pation for these hours is therefore rendering a service of 
inestimable importance. 

The Call of Service and Citizenship. 

The call of the Community is service. This constitutes 
Patriotism to State and Country. The cry of the adoles- 
cent boy is Service. This means that citizenship, in its 
formation, begins with the twelve-year-old boy. The Scout 
Idea recognizes the voice of Adolescence, and in this, his 
thought and life challenges the developing boy to seek new 
expression in a " Good turn done daily " to someone. 

The Appeal of Scouting. 

In brief Scouting appeals to boys because it affords them 
activities suited to their years in a complete symmetrical 
way. These activities do not interfere with the home, 
school or church, are primarily educational, and urge the 
Service Spirit in adolescent boyhood. 

Scouting means a great deal more than merely outdoor 
activity. H: touches all the interests of the boy life and be- 
sides giving an occupation in woodlore activities such as 
being able to find a direction in the woods without a com- 
pass, to discover the latitude by the stars, to know the birds, 
fish, reptiles, insects, butterflies, rocks, pebbles, flowers, ferns, 
grasses,^ fungi, trees and wild animals, gives him practical 
instruction in how to camp out, to canoe, to ^^?\ -awXio^^x.^ 
take care of his health, to appreciate t\ve s^vcKV oi ^^ ^"^'^'^ 
with its gentle manners and rich aeVueNemetvVs., \.o x^^^^^ 
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sonal life conforms to the requirements of the faith which 
he holds. His example should be a constant inspiration 
to the boys of his troop, causing them, no matter of how 
many different faiths, to be diligent in their adherence to 
the teachings of the particular religious institution with 
which they are individually connected. He should see to it 
that no boy's religion is ever ridiculed by another, and that 
every boy is encouraged to live his life according to the 
ideals of his faith. 

The Boy is the Main Issue. 

The idea that must continually be kept in rfiind is the 
boy's good and the boy, rather than Scouting. Half of our 
teachers in the public schools are trying to teach the subject- 
matter of the book when they ought to be teaching the boy, 
they employ static methods. You can get up a goal for 
attainment and the boy will reach the goal. Generally, 
however, he will go no higher than you point. Your 
teaching should be dynamic rather than static. 

Aim to secure balanced, symmetrical activities for your 
patrols. Remember your Scout is four sided, that he is 
physical, mental, social and religious in his nature. Do 
not neglect any one side of him, but get the proper agencies 
to cooperate with you for these ends. Let the boys do 
whatever they can. Merely insist on adequate adult super- 
vision. Above all be patient, practical and business like and 
remember that old heads never grow on young shoulders. 
The Scout Master should take his place in the community by 
the side of the teacher of secular and religious instruction. 
He is an educator and is dealing with the most plastic ai^d 
most valuable asset in the community — boyhood. Let 
him take his task seriously, look upon his privilege with a 
desire to accomplish great things, and always remember 
that the good of the boys is his ultimate aim. 



Chapter IV 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES IN DEALING WITH 

BOYS^ 

By George H. Merritt, 
Secretary of the Editorial Board. 

Need of Reading and Study in Understanding Boy& 

The leader of boys to really understand the boy must 
know something of child life and boy ideals and principles. 
The making of the boy and his individual characteristics 
begins early in life, and is attended by two great shaping 
elements, race heredity and local environment. To under- 
stand the application of these principles and their effect 
upon boy-life it will be necessary further for the Scout 
Master to know something of the great movements of 
history through which man has passed and something as 
well of the problems of the present in the environmental 
influences affecting boys. 

First of all the boy is treated by the majority of modem 
boy-workers, as a product of race development and 
heredity, recognizing that in his life from its variest souri:e, 
the boy relives all the periods of life that stretch into the 
dim vistas of mammalian and human history. Such a 
theory of development has been generally accepted by all 
leaders in the study of race and child psychology. Profes- 
sor A. F. Chamberlain says:^ "This view that the indi- 
vidual more or less distinctly repeats at least the chief 

* Knowing as we do that those who deal with boys accomplish 
better results if they know something about the mind of the boy, 
we have included this chapter in our book in order that some of 
this information might be easily accessible to Scout Masters. It 
will be seen that the purpose of this chapter is not merely to teach 
psychology, but to state a few fundamental principles, which all 
Scout Masters should know, and to open the way for further study 
to those who desire a fuller knowledge. 

2 Chamberlain, " The Child," p. t^2. 
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stages in the development of the race, both mentally and 
physically, has been accepted as the cardinal doctrine of 
the newer theories of education which in the form of 
child study have made their influence felt in America and 
in the old world." 

" Infancy " says Dr. William B. Forbush * " is the re- 
hearsal of prehistoric and feral ages, and the years of early 
childhood are the reproductions of protracted and relatively 
stationary periods of barbarian days. It is because these 
ages were so long and so deep; because man has been a 
savage so much longer than he has been a Christian, that 
his subconscious heritage needs to be recognized and the 
work of habit making, which is the analogue of the past» 
must during childhood be made the central endeavor of ail 
nurture." 

Early Laws of Childhood — A New Era. 

Formerly the laws of childhood were framed by anti- 
quarians who had long forgotten boyhood life and who 
attempted to make the healthy active boys into men even 
long before the adolescent period. This is what the aver- 
age, well-meaning father and mother used to try to do 
with their boys, before the day of open minded child study 
brought about a new understanding of the boy needs and 
a new era of development. 

Child Resemblance to Savage Civilization. 

Child study has brought to notice that the child bears 
a close resemblance to the savage in his ideas and develop- 
ment. " In many senses it is true," says Professor Geo. W. 
Fiske,* " that the savage is a child and the child a savage. 
They both live near to nature — give them half a chance — 
and they know little of the conventions of society. Both 
live self-centered egotistic lives and are little influenced by 
public opinion. They live simpler lives, more natural lives 
than we are apt to live, using simple utensils, and tools; 
both live in the crude age of culture and intelligence. Both 
are apt to shun labor, responsibility and care; having lit- 
tle foresight, worrying little and laughing much." Stanley 
Hall says of the boy :^ "In his instincts, amusements and 
associations, his adjustment to " the life of a savage en- 

8 Forbush, " The Boy Problem/' p. 15. 
^Fiske, **Boy Life and Self -Government," p. 45. 
^IfaJJ, '^Adolescence," Vol I, p. 44. 
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vironment is quite stable. " In many ways he resembles 
the savage and each furnishes the key for understanding 
both the good and bad points in the other's character." 

The Recapitulation Theory. 

Based on this close resemblance of child life to the sav- 
age life, and because of other likenesses which the child 
bears at younger periods of its life-stages to earlier an- 
cestral or animal-like forms, biologists and psychologists 
have deduced the " recapitulation " or " culture epochs *' 
theory. At the very beginning of the human individual 
life the resemblance is purely biological and physical; but 
during the growth of the child from two or three years old 
babyhood into the adult stage, with the consequent mental 
and moral development, through a series of successive 
changes in growth, there is a psychological resemblance to 
the successive social and cultural periods of man-history. 
Professor Baldwin says,® " The individual embryo passes 
through stages which represent morphologically to a de- 
gree the stages actually found in the ancestral animal 
series." '* That is," as Prof. Fiske writes, " the human 
embryo in the uterus, from the time the ovum is fertilized 
until birth, passes through various stages of development 
wherein for a larger or shorter period, it resembles some 
one of its primitive animal ancestors, or more properly 
their embryo. Although the early periods are recapitulated 
very rapidly, and the parallelism is doubtless irregular in 
different embryos, vestiges of these former epochs of de- 
velopment are plainly seen. Shortly before birth the human 
embryo greatly resembles the embryo of the larger ape 
(chimpanzee, orang outang, etc.), though each speedily 
grows unlike the other. From this point it is easy to trace 
backward the progress of development by which life has 
ascended." "^ 

But for the purpose of boy-study, the theory of recapitu- 
lation should not be confined to the physical fact alone, but 
also as well- to the psychic and social. According to such 
viewpoint, what Mosso® said in regard to instinct is inter- 
esting; "What we call instinct is the voice of past genera- 
tions reverberating like a distant echo in the cells of the 

« Baldwin, " Mental Development in the Child and the Race," p. 14. 
' Fiske, " Boy Life and Self -Government," pp. 51-52; Chamberlain, 
" The Child," Chapter VII. 
* Mosso, Monograph on " Fear," p. 226. 
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nervous system. We feel the breath, the advice, the experi- 
ence of all men, from those who lived on acorns and strug- 
gled with wild beasts, dying naked in the forests, down to 
the virtue and toil of our father, the fear and love of our 
mother." Prof. Geo. A. Coe says further,® " As the human 
body before birth passes through a series of forms that 
correspond in the main to ascending embryonic forms of 
animal life in general, so after birth, the mind progresses 
toward maturity through stages which correspond roughly 
to the stages of human history in the large. In a certain 
modified sense, the child is first a savage, then a barbarian, 
then a civilized being.'* 

When this view of boy-life is presented to the student the 
mind of the boy becomes like an open book, What was 
once such an enigma to our fathers is now most easily un- 
derstood, and the work with boys has therefore been placed 
on a firm foundation of character-understanding and type- 
knowledge. " Adolescence begins " says Dr. Winfield S. 
Hall,^® " in boys about the age of fifteen in the average 
case, although sometimes the beginnings are distinct in the 
twelfth or thirteenth year, and again are sometimes not 
evident until the seventeenth year. As the boy emerges 
from childhood into youth he passes through a pre-ado- 
lescent period that represents the emergence of the race 
from savagery and fetichism into orderly, tribal organiza- 
tions, and the beginnings of crude industries and early 
steps of recognition of the rights of others. It was a 
stormy period of human history. Petty tribal wars dec- 
imated the race. When boys are fully launched in their 
adolescent period, say from the ages of fifteen to eighteen, 
they represent the next stage of human development. In 
that stage government is more or less highly organized. 
Yet it was a time of monarchial rather than democratic gov- 
ernment, though the monarchs were frequently elected." 
Finally with maturity from eighteen to twenty-four or five, 
there develops in historical organization, a greater and yet 
greater spirit of democracy, and general cooperation. 

In boy life the first period or early adolescence is 
the stress period. The boy seeks and worships the phys- 
ical force, and combines in cliques or gangs under 
leaders who hold their positions not by intellect but by 

^Coe, "Education in Religion and Morals," p. 211. 
f. ^^ W. S. Hall, " Adolesctnct Psychology," Applied Ideals in Work 
^ nrjth Boys, pp, 27-38. 
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sheer physical force and cunning. The boy at this period 
possesses a high sense of honor, though it is sometimes 
difficult for older people to understand his view-point. He 
is amenable to suggestion, and it is possible for a tactful 
leader, step by step, to develop his code of honor and more 
surely lead him toward a best development of his person- 
ality and resources. This is the goal of the Scout Master 
in his work with his Scouts. Later adolescence is charac- 
terized by growth of individual prowess, increased physical 
and mental activity, and a development first, of self-as- 
sertiveness and then of cooperation. The whole period of 
the adolescent boy-life is one of immense change. 

Physical and Intellectual Restlessness. 

Physical restlessness is often associated with growing in- 
tellectual restlessness and curiosity. " It is a time," says 
Dr. Forbush ^^ " of stubborn doubts, painful and dangerous, 
but signs of mental and moral health. This widening of 
interests, emotional and intellectual, is accompanied by a 
gradual social broadening. While in the early part of this 
period egoistic emotions are apt to be disagreeably ex- 
pressed, vented sometimes in bullying and again, in an op- 
posite way, by extreme self-consciousness and bashfulness, 
this sooner or later develops into a clearer recognition of 
one's self and a finer recognition of others. Adolescence ^^ 
has been termed an unselnng. There is a yearning to be 
with and for one's kind. This is seen in the growing team- 
work spirit in games, and in the various clubs which now 
spring up almost spontaneously, in the slowly increasing 
interest in social gatherings, and in the other sex." 

Periods of Human History. 

The life of man has long been studied in anthropology 
by dividing his history into several periods of development 
leading toward civilization. Perhaps the scheme formu- 
lated by Morgan is best known. He divided man's history 
into two great divisions. Savagery and Barbarism, — each 
composed of three successive periods. Savagery was rep- 
resented by the three periods, early, middle and later ; and 

" Forbush, " The Boy Problem," pp. ig-20. 

12 For exceptional help and information in regard to boy-life and 
boy-characteristics during the adolescent age, Scout Masters should 
read Chapters No. I and II of " The Boy Problem," by Dr. William 
B. Forbush, and Chapters IV, V, VI, and VII, of " Boy Life axvd 
Self-Govemment," by Prof. Geo. "W. ¥*\sVt. 
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Barbarism correspondingly by the three like periods; of 
early, middle and later. Early Savagery began with nat- 
ural subsistence on fruit, nuts and roots and ended with the 
use of a fish diet and the discovery of fire. Middle Sav- 
agery, succeeding, ended with the invention of bow and ar- 
row. Later Savagery developed in the mythological period 
and culminated in the 'invention of the art of pottery. 
Early Barbarism developed village life, and many crude 
household arts and ended with the cultivation of plants and 
domestication of animals. Middle Barbarism succeeded, 
developed agriculture and pastoral arts, and introduced the 
beginning of a national life. Later Barbarism begins with 
the use of iron tools and invention of the pracess of smelt- 
ing, and developed the art of writing which began literature 
and led directly to civilization.^^ Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
has formulated a scheme based on the method of food get- 
ting, and showing reference to child development: — ^* 

Race History and Boy Life. 





Stage. 


Duration. 


Culmina- 
tion. 


Characteristics. 


Favorite Plays and 
Games. 


I. 


Root and 
Grub 


ist to 
5th year 


3rd year 


Mouth as Crite- 
rion of every- 
thing , 


Biting and Tasting 
plays 

1 


2. 


Hunting 

and 
Capture 


4th to 
1 1 2th year 


7th year 


Fear of strangers; 
stalking methods; 
indifference to 
pain; hero-wor- 
ship; cruelty 


Bo-peep (stealth, stalk- 
ing, approach, am- 
bush, surprise) ; 
Hide and Seek; 
Black Man; Prison- 
er's Base — (pursuit, 
attack; mimic sieges, 
wars, assaults; 
gangs) 


3. 


Pastoral 


pth to 
14th year 


loth year 


Fondness for pets; 
desire to nave 
something ** for 
his own " 


Keeping and feeding 
pets; Duilding huts; 
digging caves, etc. 


4- 


Agricul- 
tural 


1 2th to 
1 6th year 


12th year 


1 Development of 
fore-sight ; pas- 
sion for Garaen- 
ing 


Watching weather 
signs; gardening, dig- 
ging up seeds " to 
see if they're grow- 
ing " 


5- 


Shop and 
Commer- 
cial 


14th to 
40th year 


1 8th to 
20th year 


Demanding pay 
for services;* rec- 
ognition of value 
and sense of 
arithmetic 


Swapping, selling, 
trading, exchanging, 
bargaining 



13 L. H. Morgan, "Ancient Society." 

1* Hutchinson, "The Growth of the Child Mind," Educational 
Times, Vol. 52, p. 220, 
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Stages of Evolution of Govemxxient and Industry. 

Prof. Geo. W. Fiske, in order more closely to compare the 
boy life to the race-life has formulated a divisional history 
scheme of comparison, and considers man's history from 
two view-points, — the evolution of government and the 
evolution of industry. According to this outline of racial 
progress the stages of evolution of government are : ^'^ 

1. The Primitive Democracy of the savage kinship Clan 

Patriarchal. 

2. The Limited Democracy of the Barbarian Tribe : be- 

coming monarchial when the single tribes ruled by 
the " council of braves " com^ together as allied 
tribes, under the increasing authority of a " Chief- 
tain by Prowess." 

3. The Tyrannical period of Feudalism; serfdom, des- 

potism. 

4. The Revolutionary period which developed the Con- 

stitutional Monarchy. 

5. The Republican period : — Social Democracy in a 

self-governing State. 
The Stages of Industrial Evolution are: — 

1. Industry developed by the Acquisitive and Collec- 

tional instincts. 

2. Industry developed by the Productive and Destruc- 

tive instincts. 

3. Industry developed by the Constructive and Trans- 

formative instincts. 

4. Industry developed by the Commercial and Cooper- 

ative instincts. 

Comparison of Boy-Life and Race-Life. — Fiske. 

To compare the boy-life and boy-development according 
to the theory of recapitulation of the periods of racial prog- 
ress, the diagram is given on the following page. 

Understanding of Parallelism of Boy-Life and Race- 
Life Makes the Scout Master's Work Easier. 

An understanding of the principles which underlie this 
diagram, as the same are applied in boy work, will go far 
towards giving to the worker with boys and the Scout Mas- 
ter a deeper insight into true boy-character and a better 
working knowledge of his personal needs and characteris- 

" Fiske, " Boy life and Self-Government," pp. 6&-67, 
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tics. The reasons why boys are so changeable, so restless, 
and so given to temperamental acts that are so often enig- 
matical to the adult mind, can be answered by reference to 
this outline of parallel likenesses between hoy life and an- 
cestral race*life. What the boys do is then seen to be 
natural and most to be expected, and the Scout Master can 
better foster the greater development of character by build- 
ing on these race-like desires and appeals, and directing the 
acquisition of right principles through contact with racial 
impulses and actions. 

In the period of Childhood, corresponding to the Patri- 
archal or Communal period, the child yields unquestioned 
obedience to his parents. He forms only narrow attach- 
ments with other playmates, which will later develop into 
gang organization. The period of Boyhood or the Gang 
period corresponds racially to the Tribal period, and is 
characterized by the development and dominance of gang 
influence over the boys' whole allegiance. The early Ado- 
lescent or Chivalry Period is racially parallel to the Feudal 
or AbsoUite Monarchial period with its chivalric vir- 
tues, vices and actions. At this time the boys' allegiance 
passes from the gang to the hero or chosen leader; this is 
the time when the boy will try most to be like his father or 
any one of his men friends whom he looks up to and loves. 
The period of Middle Adolescence or the self-assertive 
period corresponds historically to the Revolutionary period 
and Constitutional Monarchy, and is characterized by his 
stni^le for self-reliance and individual achievement. Late 
Adolescence, or the Cooperative period is parallel racially 
to the development of Democracy, and is characterized by 
growing Social adjustment and cooperation in the boy with 
his fellows and his environment. 

Adolescent Types and Characteristics. 

Childhood is characterized by simple savage qualities and 
barbaric virtues, and the (!evelopment of self-mastery. It 
develops the brave, the hunter, the chieftain in boy-play, 
the masterful boy and the bully. Boyhood develops phys- 
ical strength, agility, skill and endurance, and team play, 
and as leaders the showy boy, the wrestler and scrapper 
and the game-leader hero. Early adolescence is charac- 
terized by the development of feudal virtues, the doing of . 
"•ood deeds, development of gentleness, resourcefulness, 
tental alertness, shrewdness, and 'b'j covft^^-t v^'i'w^ ^"^^ 
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During this period there is developed the boy autocrat, the 
athletic hero, the explorer, the real gentleman and the boy 
criminal. Middle Adolescence develops the pronounced 
types — sports, toughs, dudes, vandals, — the college stu- 
dent and his imitators, the strategist, the **good fellow," 
and the young business man, and gives to the boy in char- 
acter greater resourcefulness, business success and shrewd- 
ness, extreme individuality, mannishness, etc. Later ado- 
lescence is characterized by the development in boy-character 
of popularity, originality, leadership, efficiency, vocational 
skill, and social grace. Among individual types it develops 
the debater, the politician, the lawyer, the physician, the 
artist, the scientist, athletic captain, the man of the world, 
etc." 

Need of Reading and Study. 

An understanding then of boys, such as the leader or 
Scout Master should have, makes necessary the need of 
the knowledge of psychic changes and their causes. Work 
with boys planned in accordance with the principles of the 
recapitulation theory definitely places it on a solid footing, 
and makes the handling of the boy groups so much the 
easier! Scouting concerns itself with boy-life from the 
pre-adolescent period of boyhood through the changes of 
adolescence to young manhood, and the Scout Master should 
therefore familiarize himself with the origin, development, 
cause, and treatment of the desires and needs and charac- 
teristics that form the boy's life during this period of his 
life. To do this he should seek to augment his knowledge 
by all such reading as can be obtained on the subject. This 
foregoing brief outline of boy development should serve 
only as aid in pointing out the way for a more thorough 
study of the subject, just as the whole " Scout Masters' 
Manual " serves as a source of suggestions in the greater 
field-work. 

i« Fiske, " Boy Life and Self-Government," pp. 238-239. 

Kirkpatrick, "Fundamentals of Child Study," Macmillan Co.; 
Forbush, "The Boy Problem," Pilgrim Press; Fiske, "Boy Life 
and Self-Government," Y. M. C. A. Press; ** Applied Ideals in 
Work with Boys," Association Press; Mangold, "Child Problems," 
Macmillan Co. 



Chapter V 
SUGGESTIONS TO SCOUT MASTERS 

PART I 

PROGRAMS FOR SCOUT MASTERS 

By Irving E. Vining and George H. Merritt. 

Introduction to Programs. 

To meet a general and imperative demand by the Scout 
Masters of America, the following programs have been 
formulated and arranged. They are to be used by the 
Scout Masters as suggestive aids in connection with the 
" Handbook for Boys." 

As suggestions, the programs are subject to such al- 
terations as to sequence and material as will best meet the 
particular demands of definite needs and specific localities. 
Unlike the " Handbook for Boys " they are not to be placed 
directly in the hands of the Boy Scouts, but are supposed 
to be used by the Scout Master and his assistants alone. 

These programs have been planned to provide instruc- 
tion and progressive advancement in Scout work for a troop 
of twenty- four boys, or three patrols ; and present accurate 
and detailed material arranged in a progressive manner 
corresponding to the gradual awakening and manifested 
ability of boy-life. 

PROGRAM I 

First Meeting 

A Pioneer Story — Personal Experiences — Purpose of Scout- 
ing — The Scout Oath and Scout Rank — Definite Organization 
— Use of the Handbook — Announcements — Adjournment. 

This program presupposes that a meeting of boys has 
been called. A number of boys should have been pre- 
viously instructed as to the object and acV\m\\es o^ "^o*^ 
Scouts, 
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Have an intensely inleresting tale of the fife and 
early settlement of your community narrated by a 
pioneer or one of his descendants. Limit this to 
fifteen minutes, or omit this rather than hava a 
dry, prosaic recital of uninteresting details. 

Have certain boys, good tail<ers, previously prepared 
to carry on the local interest by stating personal 
experience in camp and outdoor life. 

Incorporate the spirit aroused by these stories into 
your organization by telling vividly the purpose 
and objects of the Scout Movement. 




4. iixplain the nii]>un;iiice iinii siyiiiin-;iiice of the Scout 

Oath as discussed on page 14 of the Boys' Hand- 
book. Embody what you have just said into a 
definite form by displaying the various badges of 
merit and rank, the troop colors and patrol insignia, 
I and the national flag as emblematic of their pledge 

^ of loyalty to this oath and their country. Impress 

the idea of progressive" merit as indicated by the 
various badges of rank, 

5. Develop the idea of a definite organization. Do this 

in such a way as to arouse their approval and show 
that It is in response to l\\e\T ^eT%Qua.l deinand and 
interest. Show that you meaTv\M.?.\tvc^%. Qiw't.'iwi 
boy application b\aviks. "E-x^AaTO \W\-c v^^^ ^^^ 
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purpose so that the boy can answer the questions 
which may naturally arise or be put to him by his 
parents when their signatures are requested. 

6. Pass around copies of the Boys' Handbook for in- 

spection and explain its use. 

a. Refer to the various sections and topics con- 

tained therein. 

b. Let the boys ask questions. Answer them 

from the Handbook. 

c. Ask questions of the boys. Let them an- 

swer from the Handbook. 

d. Point out the accurate practical information 

embodied in the different chapters. 

e. Close with interest in the Handbook at fever 

heat. 

7. Arrange a definite time and place for the next meet- 

ing. 

8. Close your meeting with three cheers for the Scout 

Movement and any other good yell which may be 
improvised for the occasion. 

PROGRAM II 
The Creation of Enthusiasm — The Appeal to Interest 

Applications — The Scout Yell — Temporary Secretary — Ten- 
derfoot Scout Requirements — Scout Oath, Scout Sign and Salute 
— Knot-Tying and Lariat — Announcements — Scout Yells. 

This meeting should be creative of much enthusiasm and 
contain as many events of appealing interest as possible. 

I. Call the meeting to order and receive the applica- 
tion blanks given out at the first meeting. Be pre- 
pared to answer any questions the boys may ask 
as to these applications, and encourage them to 
ask for such information. 
• 2. Lead the boys in the Scout Yell, and in any other 
good yells which you may deem best for the oc- 
casion. Discuss the yell and the reason for it. 
Point out its application as a pledge reminder of 
the Scout Motto and the Scout Oath, and its value 
as serving to create loyalty. The use of the yell 
has its chief value in bringing the bovs^ to^^Vssi^ 
into a closer social compact \ Vc ^.v^^^'^. ^vt^^^-^ 
to the group instincts oi t\ve \>o-j ^xv^ \^ '^'^'^xw^' 
of his self-consciousness. K ie>N ^^^^ ^^""^ ^ 
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5. Turn to page 14 of the Handbook and read the 

Scout Oath aloud, and explain carefully each part 
of it. Show the method of taking the oath. 
Call attention to the Scout Sign and Scout Salute. 
(See also section on the Scout Oath and Scout 
Law in the Handbook.) 

6. Turn to page 49 of the Handbook and point out the 

methods of knot-tying and the different knots 
represented. Explain briefly why the knowledge 
of knots is important, and the practical uses for 
the different knots. Have materials ready so that 
each boy may practice whipping the rope ends and 
the tying of several knots under your guidance. 
Go carefully through the preliminary steps and 
make sure that each lad understands them. Ask 
questions as to the three qualities of a good knot, 
and let the boys answer from the Handbook. 
Also have an upright in the hall, or something 
similar, and plenty of rope so that the boys can 
practice lassoing; show them the correct method 
of preparing the loop, and of holding and throw- 
ing the rope. Encourage them to learn as many 
of the knots as possible and to practice with the 
lasso at home, so that at the next indoor meeting, 
. contests can be held to see who has become most 
proficient with the lasso and as knot-tyer. 

7. Set a definite time for your next meeting. 

8. Close the meeting with three cheers for the Boy 

Scouts and the Scout Yells. 

PROGRAM III 
Practical Scouting — First Principles 

Opening — New Applicants — National Flag — Drill Practice 
— History and Composition of the Flag — Tenderfoot Examina- 
tions — ^^ Games — Daily Good Turn — Need to be Physicsdly 
Prepared — Hike Arrangements — Yell Practice. 

This program presupposes that nearly all of your boys 

have obtained copies of the '' Handbook for Boys'* or have 

been encouraged to do so as soon as possible. By this time 

those who have books are beginning to use them intelli- 

^^e/f//v, atid all want to take up some sort of actual scout 

^rarf/ce as soon as possible. So this meeting s\vou\d "be 

'^/^/efe with interesting events, and the bo'>^s sTaould "be \o\A 
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that the next meeting will be outdoors in the country or 
woods for the practice of actual scouting. 

1. Open your meeting with a few yells. 

2. Receive new applications for membership, and wel- 

come such applicants. 

3. Display the National Flag and Scout emblems, and 

ask the boys to explain the Scout's pledge to the 
Flag. Also explain the drill formation, and have 
a practice of the drill and Scout Salute to the 
officer (Scout Master) and the Flag. 

4. Relate the history of the American Flag, and explain 

its composition. Ask the boys what other na- 
tional flags they have ever seen, and what the 
colors and emblems represented, etc. Refer them 
to the first few pages of any Unabridged Dictionary 
for picture-plates of different national flags, or, if 
such a book is handy, let each boy have a look at 
the pictures. If the boys know the tune of the 
** Star-Spangled Banner " it might be well to sing 
one or two verses of that song. (For song see 
page 358 of Boys' Handbook.) 

5. Again call attention to the requirements for Tender- 

foot, and set the 5th meeting as the definite time 
for the Tenderfoot examinations. Have each 
boy repeat as many points of the Scout Law as 
he has yet memorized, and emphasize the need 
to "Be Prepared/' 

6. Give the boys something to do in the way of exer- 

cise, such as Hand Wrestling (page 303, B. H.), 
Shop Window Indoors (page 309, B. H), Scouts' 
Nose Indoors (page 310, B. H.), or any other 
applicable game or exercise. 

7. Speak of the " Daily Good Turn," and emphasize 

the need of it. Arrange with the boys to be 
able to give a report of the good turns that they 
have accomplished during the ensuing days at the 
next meeting. Impress the value of service. 

8. Call attention to Chapter 7 of the Boys' Handbool 

and the proper carriage each Scout should sec 
maintain. Speak of the benefit of bathing 
proper editing and the right amount of sleep, 
the need for being pYvY^vraJ^^ " ^*V 
Demonstrate and practice iot ^ ^wtfA w^ "^ 
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1. Get into the country or woods as quickly as possible. 

On this walk call attention to every bird and un- 
domesticated animal seen en route, and if the name 
of the bird or animal is unknown make note of it 
and have certain boys find out by next meeting. 

2. If there are clouds in the sky, call attention to them 

while en route to the woods, tell what kind they 
are, and give a brief outline of the different kinds 
of clouds and what they signify. 

3. Have the boys play " Follow the Leader " or " Far 

and Near" (page 315, B. H.) until a suitable spot 

has been reached which will serve as the camp. 

If the latter game is played, the following details 

are suggested as scoring points : 

Each bird seen I point 

Each domestic animal seen I point 

Each wild animal seen 2 points 

Each snail found 2 points 

Each animal track 4 points 

Each bird track 5 points 

Each different kind of tree-leaf 3 points 
Each different kind of flower 2 points 
Each different kind of moss 3 points 
Each small rock of different 

composition 2 points 

Each small article of man's 
manufacture, such as buttons, 
matches, etc. 4 points 

4. If the nature of the ground will permit, practice drill 

formation and Scout Salute. Also have a prac- 
tice of the first seven or eight of the setting-up ex- 
ercises. 

5. Draw lots, if there are not enough hatchets for each 

boy, and practice building and lighting a fire, us- 
ing only two matches. Let the boys do it without 
advice. 

6. Appoint three boys to serve on a committee to select 

two or three suitable names for the patrols, reports 
to be called for at a later meeting. 
y. Report decision of best written observation list as 
planned in Program IV . 
S. Make use of your story or ScouVX^xu. "Y^cyc^VToaS^sfc 
It too long. 
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9. Show the boys how to make use of landmarks by 
noting any particular hill, big tree, forest, or per- 
manent landmarks by which location and direction 
can be determined and remembered. 

10. Play the game of " Stalking and Reporting." (Page 

307, B. H.). 

11. Have with you a small compass. Show the sixteen 

principal points, and explain briefly the use of the 
compass in the field. Refer the boys to the dia- 
gram on page 52 of the Boys' Handbook for future 
study and reference. Explain briefly the differ- 
ence between the true north and the magnetic 
north. 

12. Send the boys home, two or three in a group, each 

group to start at a different time and by a different 
route. Have it well understood that each group 
is to report at the next meeting what they ob- 
served and what they did while en route home. 

PROGRAM VII 
Tenderfoot Scout Investiture 

Opening — Drill — Address — Tenderfoot Examination Re- 
ports — Reading of Scout Oath — Address — Investiture — Scout 
Master — Administering the Oath — Investiture — Questions and 
Answers — Tenderfoot Badges — Drill and Flag Salute — An- 
nouncements — Adjournment. 

This is another important meeting and should be zvell 
prepared for in advance. You announced at the last indoor 
meeting that at this meeting those who had successfully 
passed the examinations woidd be sworn in as Tenderfoot 
Scouts. This *' Swearing in'' ceremony should be invested 
with privacy and as much dignity as the occasion will war- 
rant. The Boy Scouts as an organization is not in any 
sense a secret order, but the importance of conferring 
the different Scout ranks upon the boys will loom large in 
their minds if the knowledge of investiture is not shared 
with everybody. Moreover, it would appeal to the boy's 
inherited social tendencies to invest the ceremony with a 
formal dignity and use some simple form of initiation. 

In preparing for this meeting, care should be taken to 
have all the arrangements carefully completed. The Ten- 
derfoot badges must be ordered in {)lcnt'^ 0^ \\me , aw^ ^ 
materials needed he in readiness for the occasxou. I'w. ^•^' 
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dering the badges the following rules are to be observed: 

1. Badges should not be ordered until after boys have 

actually complied with the requirements prescribed 
by the National Council and are entitled to re- 
ceive them, 

2. All orders for badges should be sent in by the Scout 

Master with a certificate from the Local Council 
that these requirements have been complied with. 
Blanks for this purpose may be secured on appli- 
cation to the National Headquarters. Where no 
Local Council has been formed, application for 
badges should be sent direct to Headquarters, 
signed by the registered Scout Master of the 
troop, giving his official number, 

3. Scout Commissioner^, Scout Masters' and Assistant 

Scout Masters' badges can be issued only to those 
who are registered as such at National Headquar- 
ters, 
The Tenderfoot badges are seven-eighths of an inch wide 
and are made either for the buttonhole or zvith a safety-pin 
clasp; when ordering state which is preferred. As it will 
be necessary in a very short time* to elect the Patrol Leaders, 
these badges shoidd also be ordered at this time; the price 
is five cents, the same as for the other Tenderfoot badges, 
{See page 13, B, H.) 

It might be a good thing to invite the parents of the boys 
to this meeting, and if this is done, seating arrangements 
must be made for those who care to come. There should 
also be present the Court of Honor or at least one mem- 
ber of that body to announce the report of the Tenderfoot 
examinations, and lend importance to the occasion. If it 
is decided to have the parents present at this meeting, it 
woidd be a very good idea to have some man zvho is 
well knozvn and looked up to by the boys to make a five- 
minute talk on the Scout Movement; if this is arranged for, 
you should see that he is well posted. The Information 
Bulletin issued by National Headquarters will serve the 
purpose. Have present some gentleman well known to 
the community, a lawyer or judge if possible, who zvill make 
a five-minute speech on " Law and Its Place and Value in 
Good Citizenship.'* 
I. Open the meeting with the Scout Yells. 
^. Call for drill formation, and salute the Flag, etc. 
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3. Have the address on the Scout Movement by the in- 

vited speaker, if such an event has been arranged 
for. 

4. Have the report of the Tenderfoot examinations 

made. The speaker should be prepared with a list 
of the percentages, and should make a suitable 
comment. 

5. You, as Scout Master, should read the Scout Oath 

and explain briefly what each phrase means. This 
repeated explanation of the Scout Oath serves 
two purposes : It instructs the visitors or the par- 
ents who are present as to the meaning and value 
of the Oath, and it is valuable becaus^by its for- 
mal presentation at such a time, when the boy is 
impressed by the dignity of the occasion, the Oath 
as a whole and its meaning will appeal to him in a 
stronger light and attain an increased importance 
and significance. 

6. Announce the address on " The Idea of Law and Its 

Place and Value in Good Citizenship," and intro- 
duce the speaker. The speaker should be previ- 
ously instructed to read the Scout Law, at the end 
of his speech, and with a brief comment show how 
it teaches the boy to become a good citizen. 

7. The investiture of the Scout to the rank of Tender- 

foot should now begin. The regular ceremonial 
follows : 

a. The Scouts are called to stand at attention, 

and the Scout Master asks the following : 

(l) "Scouts, you have given careful 

attention to the reading of the 

Scout Oath and Scout Law ; you 

have also passed the required 

tests and have become eligible 

to the full rank of Tenderfoot 

Scout. Is there anything about 

the Oath or Law that you do 

not understand ? " 

Scouts, in unison, answer: 

" No, sir/' 

• X^y " Is there any reason why you 

should not take the promise of 
the Scout Oath?" 
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The Scouts answer : " There is 
not, sir." 

b. The Scout Master then continues as follows : 

^* In the olden days a knight gave help 
and protection to other men and women 
whenever he had the opportunity to do 
so. A solemn promise upon his honor 
was always exacted before a man could 
become a knight. You are the knights of 
these, modern times in America. The 
promise those men made was called an 
^ oath. It was not, however, the same kind 

of an oath that we make in our courts of 
law. It was a solemn promise that they 
would always be pure and honorable, loyal 
and true, and would help all those who 
needed assistance. This is the meaning of 
our Scout Oath, and as you are sworn in 
as Tenderfoot Scouts, you are to keep 
this in mind." 

c. The Scout Master then proceeds to admin- 

ister the Scout Oath as follows : 

{Note, — The Scout Master should al- 
ways administer the Oath and conduct the 
investiture ceremonial in order to strength- 
en his influence on the boys.) 

(i) The Scout Master arranges the 
boys in a large half circle, so 
that they stand side by side and 
all face his position, which 
should be at least seven or eight 
feet from the boy immediately 
in front of him. 
(2) He will then say : " Place your 
heels together and give the Scout 
Salute." When this is done by 
the boys, he continues : '" The 
Scout Salute, with the three fin- 
gers upright and together, re- 
minds the Scout of the three 
promises of the Scout Oath. 
You will now repeat the Oath 
after me, in this manner. I 
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(giving full name), promise on 
my honor that I will do fny 
best," etc. The Scout Master 
will then give the Scout Oath 
with sufficient pauses so that 
the applicants will have no diffi- 
culty in repeating the successive 
phrases after him. At the time 
of taking the Oath the applicant 
will stand holding up his right 
hand, giving the Scout Sign. 
(3) When the Scout Oath has been 
taken, the Scout Master will 
say : " Scouts, I now give you 
the grasp of the Tenderfoot and 
welcome you into our ranks as 
members of the Boy Scouts of 
America. May your progress 
be ever onward and upward." 
As he says this, the Scout Mas- 
ter passes around to each boy in 
succession, giving him the hand- 
shake, 
d. The investiture to Tenderfoot rank now 
takes place. 
The Scout Master will now ask and re- 
ceive answer to the following ques- 
tions : 
Scout Master — ^''What Scout rank do 

you seek?" 
Scouts (in unison) — " The rank of Ten- 
derfoot." 
Scout Master — "Have you completed 
your tests before the Court of 
Honor?" 
Scouts — ** Yes, sir." When the exam- 
ination reports are announced earlier 
in the evening, each successful appli- 
cant should be furnished with a cer- 
tificate of passing. And they finish 
the answer to the preceding question 
by adding : " Here is my certificate 
of passing." 
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Scout Master receives the certificates 
* and says: 

" You have clearly earned your 
honor, but before granting it I 'must 
ask you a few questions." 

e. The Scout Master will now ask and receive 

answer to the following questions from 
each boy separately in turn: 

Scout Master — "Did you fairly win 
this distinction on your honor ? " 

Scout — " I did, sir." 

Scout Master — " Have you faithfully 
kept, to the best of your ability, all 
the obligations of the Scout Oath and 
of the Scout Law ? " 

Scout — * I have." 

Scout Master — " Have you kept in 
mind the " Daily Good Turn " and 
have you regularly done your duty in 
this respect ? " 

Scout — '' Yes, sir." 

Scout Master — " Of what does the ty- 
ing of knots remind you ? " 

Scout — ** To do a good turn to some- 
one daily." 

Scout Master — "Of what does the 
Scout Sign remind you ? " 

Scout — " Of the three promises of the 
Scout Oath." 

Scout Master — " How can you honor 
your country ? " 

Scout — " By preparing myself to be- 
come a good citizen." 

Scout Master — "What is the Scout 
Motto ? " 

Scout — " Be Prepared." 

f. The Scout Master will now decorate the 

Scout with the Tenderfoot badge, saying: 
" Scout (giving name, as John L. Wilson), 
I take pleasure in decorating you with 
this badge of the Tenderfoot Scout rank 
and hope that it may be the beginning for 
you of greater honors. Be a good Scout 
always and never fail to do your duty." 
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8. After the investiture ceremony is finished, call for 

drill formation and salute the Flag. 

9. Have the boys take their seats, and announce the time 

and place of the next meeting. 
10. Close the meeting with a verse of " The Star-Span- 
gled Banner." (Everybody Standing) 

Note. — // would probably be best to previously in- 
struct one or tivo of the boys in the investiture ceremony so 
that they can lead the others in the answers. It also might 
be a good thing to practice over the whole ceremony with 
them. 

Before ordering supplies of any kind read the directions 
as given on page 14 of the Boys' Handbook. * 

PROGRAM VIII 
Practical Scouting — Instruction 

Drill — Observation Reports — Good Turn Reports — Games 
— Second Class Scout Requirements — Signaling Instruction — 
Assignments — Adjournment. 

This should be a practical scouting meeting indoors, and 
shoidd be largely instructive. 

1. Open the meeting with drill formation and a flag sa- 

lute. 

2. Receive reports of Scout Observation, as arranged 

for in Section 10, Program VI. Have as many 
of the groups report as possible, but do not spend 
too much time with it. Twenty minutes at the 
most should suffice, even if some of the groups are 
not heard from. These Scout Observation Reports 
were arranged for at the close of your last outdoor 
meeting, so previous to this meeting you should 
try to see as many of the groups as possible and 
advise them as to their preparation of such reports, 
etc. 

3. Pick out several boys at random to give a report of 

their " Daily Good Turn." Comment and encour- 
age them in this suitably but briefly. 

4. Now before the more serious instruction of the even- 

ing, it would be best to have a game of some kind. 
Cock Fighting (page 308, B. H.), and Hand 
Wrestling (page 303, B. H.), or Badger Pulling 
(page 303, B. H.), are suggested, and two of these 
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games might well be played at the same time by 
different boys. 

5. Call the boys to order once .more, and read over the 

Second-Class Requirements (page 17, B. H.). 
Announce the practice of the outdoor meeting, 
with the date thereof, refer to the 2nd, 3rd and 
loth requirements, and point out in the Handbook 
where they are especially treated. (Respectively: 
Chapter VII, page 255; Chapter IV, pages 202- 
208; and Chapter I, page 52.) Also call especial 
attention and comment briefly upon the 9th re- 
quirernent, and give arguments in favor thereof. 

6. Demonstrate the manner in which communication is 

carried on in the Semaphore, Morse or Myer 
Codes by means of the wig-wag or flag. This 
should be brief and only explanatory of the prin- 
ciples involved. Ten or twelve minutes should be 
enough time for this demonstration, 

7. Advise the boys to look over carefully the sections re- 

ferred to, and especially those requirements to be 
put into practice at the next outdoor scouting 
meeting. Request that the boys learn by that time 
the principal points of the compass. 

8. Make announcements for the next meetings, indoors 

and outdoors, and adjourn with a few Scout Yells. 

PROGRAM IX 

Practical Scouting Practice of Second-Class 

Requirements 

Observation Contest — Requirement 4 — Trailing Practice — 
Games — Compass Instruction — Compass Games — Fire-Build- 
ing — Lunch Preparation — Cleaning Camp — Story-Telling — 
Signal Practice — Scout Game — Map-Making — Announcements 
— Adjournment. 

This is your outdoor instruction meeting arranged for at 
the last indoor meeting — a practical Scouting practice of 
the Second-Class Scout Requirements, Among the things 
needed to take with you in preparation for this practice are 
zmg-wag flags, pencils and score-cards for games, a knife 
or hatchet for each Scout, plenty of matches, and a good 
compass large enough to show and give the lettering of the 
different points (and, if possible, degree marks cls per dia- 
^ram^ /^a^e 52, B.H.), Plans should be made for an all- 
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day hike, and a previously prepared lunch taken with you, 
as before. The distance traversed for these few hikes 
should not be farther from town than an easy walk, but the 
practical Scouting and the noon camp should by all means 
be among the wilds of natural woodland or public park 
lands. In these Scouting expeditions always strive to get 
near to nature, 

1. Make a start at exactly the prearranged time, and as 

you pass from the city or town into the country 
try out the second part of Requirement 4. That 
is the satisfactory description of the contents of 
one store window out of four observed for one 
minute each, — strictly as observation test Be- 
fore you start with such a trial explain carefully 
the rules that should be observed, and by use of a 
pencil and score-card let the observation trials have 
somewhat the nature of a game. Of course the 
number of windows can be varied in the tests as 
to the needs and memory ability, starting with one 
out of two or three and increasing with experience 
and practice to one out of six or seven. This ob- 
servation and memory work is of extreme value to 
the boy in creating in him through practice a keevh 
ness of perception and a quickened mental activity. 
So from time to time as opportunity occurs in 
starting out on or coming in from a hike this ex- 
ercise should be put into practice. Your good 
judgment is all that is necessary to determine 
how much time should be given to these tests; 
usually the distance from your objective point and 
the needs of the occasion will help you in your de- 
cision, 

2. When the open country or woodland has been reached, 

practice the first part of Requirement 4. The 
ability to trail half a mile in twenty-five minutes 
should be easily accomplished by any boy not a crip- 
ple, as the average rate of walking for a man is fif- 
teen ifiinutes per mile. " Scout's Pace," or Re- 
quirement 5, already practiced at a previous meet- 
ing, might also be used again at this time for a 
short distance, so that all of the boys may under- 
stand thoroughly what it is and learn to do it 
properly. 
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3. • If a previous location for the noon camp has already 
» been agreed upon, two boys might be selected to 
J serve as " hares " and sent out ahead with their 

pockets full of confetti paper or shelled corn, and 
everybody thus join in a game of " Follow the 
Trail." (See page 310, B. H.) 

4. Arrived at a suitable location for the camp, it would 

be best to have one or two instructive games be- 
fore the preparations for lunch. As the consider- 
ation of the compass is most important, and as the 
loth Requirement makes necessary a knowledge 
of its sixteen principal points, you should proceed 
to give a practical field demonstration of its use. 
The following games are suggested as a help in the 
instruction, to create interest in the practical use 
of the compass and to engender in the boy a desire 
for a more thorough knowledge of determining 
proper directions. 

a. " Boxing the Compass " 

Take a suitable point as a center and frofn 
it take bearings for the principal sixteen 
points of the compass about eleven paces each 
from the center point. Since the radius of 
your circle will then be thirty-three feet, your 
points will be approximately about twelve feet 
apart. Instruct the boys how to take bearings 
and establish the points. By demonstration es- 
tablish the main points North and South your- 
self. Have the boys, by group, locate the 
other points around the circle according to 
instruction and advice, and- then check up 
to see that the distances are nearly approxi- 
mate. Mark each pdint thus established with 
a stake or something similar and attach thereto 
a properly labeled card. These cards should 
he prepared in advance — heavily inked leU 
ters, readable at some distance, on square 
pieces of cardboard from five to seven inches 
on side, and each should by its lettering repre- 
sent one of the compass points, as N., NNE,, 
NE., ENE., £., etc. 

When the points have all been properly 
marked, have the boys select four of their 
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number to choose up sides, and when this in 
turn has been done, each side will in its proper 
turn start at the North point and " Box the 
Compass " in the proper way with the use of 
these sixteen pdints three successive times 
around the circle. This is done in the fol- 
lowing way : 

Suppose one side, to be lined up at the 
North point, then the leader will take his 
position at this point and call out loudly, 
North, then the second boy will run on to the 
next point along the outer border of the cir- 
cle, and call out in the same way North North- 
east, and the next boy will do the same with 
the next point and call out Northeast. There 
will be a certain time limit established in get- 
ting around the circle — a matter for you to 
determine each time the game is played, be- 
cause of the changing conditions. If there 
should be six boys on each side, each boy 
would therefore occupy eight points during 
the three times around, and so should obtain 
a very good idea of the correct sequence of 
points. Every mistake made in calling out 
will count as a forfeit and every minute over 
the required time will count as three forfeits. 
When each side has had three trials around 
the compass with marked points, all the card- 
markers are taken away except the one at 
the North point, and each side has three more 
times around in the same manner as before. 
That side having the least number of forfeits 
at the close of the game will be declared win- 
ners. The rules to observe follow : 

(i) Each side will start at the North 
point. 

(2) The run from point will be on the 

outer edge of the circle and never 
across the circle. 

(3) Each point shall be called out 

loudly and distinctly. 

(4) The Scout Master or referee shall 

stand at the cetvtet i^oyoJl, -axv^N^fc. 
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careful to score each slight mis- 
take with full count. 
When the boys have become fairly pro- 
ficient in the knowledge and relative 
position of these points, the game can 
be made more complex by the use of 
ail the points of the compass — thirty- 
two i^i number. They will then be ap- 
proximately six feet apart. And the 
game will, of course, be played in the 
same manner as in the simpler form. 

b. Compass Points 

This game should be played only after the 
boys have become more or less familiar with 
the relative positions of all of the principal 
points of the compass. 

This game is similar to the other compass 
game and requires the same general prepara- 
tion in taking bearings, locating points, and 
establishing a ground plan of a compass. 
Suppose the points are all properly located 
and marked with the prepared cards, the 
game is then ready to begin. Have two boys 
choose up sides, and have the group that is 
to begin the game stand ten or twelve feet 
away from the North point, and outside the 
circle with their backs thereto. Assign to 
each boy in the group some one compass point 
to locate, when the signal is given. At the 
given signal the boys make a rush for their 
respective positions, and all those who do not 
get to their correct places in a certain limit 
of time forfeit one point. Of course, the 
boys might start from the center point of the 
circle instead of the North point, and if such 
is the case, they will stand facing the Scout 
Master or referee at the center point while the 
location points are being assigned. Since only 
one side contests at a time, the other side will 
help the referee in watching out for mistakes. 
It will be by far the best to have previously 
prepared cards representing by lettering each 
a compass point, and after sfiuffltng at the 
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beginning of the game these cards should be 
dealt out and pinned on the boys' coats or 
shirts at each new assignment of location 
points; the letters, of course, should be large 
enough to be readable at some distance. 

The time limit for reaching points should 
be determined in each case according to the 
conditions and distance, etc. The sides will 
alternate in trials with different location points 
assigned to each boy each time (cards dealt 
out, if cards are used) ; there should be two 
trials, each with unmarked points. The side 
making the least number of forfeitures during 
the set number of trials will be declared win- 
ners. This game can also be varied by mak- 
ing use of all thirty-two points of the compass, 
when the boys are ready for it. The game 
will be played the same in each case. The 
rules to observe follow in outline : 

(i) During assignments the boys will 
stand with their backs to the 
points ; any boy caught looking to 
see where he is to go, before the 
signal is given, will forfeit three 
points. 

(2) Each mistake made will count for 

two forfeits. 

(3) Each contestant will forfeit one 

point if he does not get to his 
place within the limit time. 

(4) Each boy caught directing another 

of his own side to the proper 
position will forfeit three points. 
5. Demonstrate the correct use of knife or hatchet, and 
the correct way to build and light a fire, giving 
definite explanations as to the best manner of pre- 
paring material, laying wood in place, holding 
match, etc. Failure to meet the Second-Class test 
is often due to the fact that not enough zvood is 
prepared at the start. Success in the fire-lighting 
contest is often due to proper regard of this im- 
portant point. It unll be best to read over the ar- 
ticle on page 158, B. H., on Xhe "buWdm^ o^ a c^w-V 
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Hre, as that article contains several helpful suggest 
tions. 

6. Have the boys practice building and lighting a fire, 

using only two matches. Let the boys do it with- 
out advice — singly or in groups of two. 

7. Prepare for lunch and camp-fire as in the previous 

outdoor meeting, and be sure to give each boy 
some definite thing to do in the preparation. 

8. At the end of the lunch, clean up the camp, put out 

the fires in the proper way, etc. And then, if the 
boys would like it and the time will warrant, tell 
or read a good camp story. 

9. Divide the boys into groups of four each, send them 

out at proper distances from one another and from 
your station at the center, and beg^n the practice 
of the practical application of the Morse or some 
other signal code. Each group station should be 
within sight of your station, where there will also 
be located one of the groups, and communications 
by questions and answers carried on from this 
central location. Each group should have a copy 
of the Boys' Handbook and a wig-wag flag, and. 
each boy in each group should alternate in the 
sending and receiving of messages. The Morse 
Code and instruction in its use should previously 
be looked over and explained before the groups 
are sent out, but the best method of getting in^ 
struction will, of course, be in actual practice. 
For the Code and instructions, see page 202 and 
top of page 204, B, H. It might also be well to 
practice at this time the whistle signs and com-- 
mands as given on page 208, B. H. 

10. If the boys tire of this practice, and there is still time 

before leaving for home, a game of " Hat-Ball " 
would be popular and be appreciated. (See page 
303, B. H.) 

11. Ask the boys to each prepare a plat of their locality, 

with their home as a center, to be turned in at the 
next indoor meeting. If in the city, to locate on 
such plat all fire-alarm boxes, hydrants, fire-sta- 
tions, police-stations, telegraph offices, etc., with 
the correct direction from the central point or 
home to be indicated in each case. If in a town 
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or village, to locate fire-hydrants, telegraph and 
telephone offices, town hall, churches, and other 
places of public importance, in the same way. 
12. Announce time and plans for next indoor and out- 
door meetings, and set out for home. It might 
be well to have a game of " Far and Near " or 
some similar game of observation on the way 
home. (See page 315, B. H.) 

PROGRAM X 
Health and Care of the Body 

Collection of Maps — Address — First Aid Instruction — First 
Aid Demonstration — Memory Test — Physical Examination — 
Adjournment. 

You should prepare for this meeting by having present a 
physician, surgeon, or competent nurse who will consent to 
deliver a short address on the Care of the Body, and give 
instruction in Elementary First Aid, Several rolls of band- 
ages, splints, adhesive tapes, court-plaster, arm slings, etc., 
will likewise be necessary, and should be in readiness. If 
a physician has consented to be with you on this occasion, 
he perhaps would also be quite willing to conduct a physical 
examination of all the boys in the Troop; if he is interested 
in boys, he might consent to act as the regular examiner for 
the patrols or Troop. A boy should know the condition of 
his heart and lungs before entering any athletic contest. 
If he has any defects in his breathing apparatus — nose, 
throat, or lungs — these should be attended to or they will 
seriously interfere with his endurance tests and his entire 
physical development. 

It would be a very good idea to have a physical examina- 
tion of each Scout as soon after he has become a Tender- 
foot Scout as possible, and to conduct a similar examination 
of the same Scout once every six months thereafter and 
as long as he remains a Boy Scout. 

This meeting might be held on any week night, in order 
to best conform to the physician's time or convenience, but, 
if on a night other than Friday or Saturday, care should 
be taken that the boys do not neglect their preparation for 
the next day at school. The School Boy Scout should re- 
member the Scout Motto — to "Be Prepared'' — and 
shotdd also remember the first point of tVic Scou\ "L-o^xm — 
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to be honest and trustworthy. Therefore a real Scout can- 
not be negligent in the preparation of his school lessons, 
and should be on his honor in such a case to "Be 
Prepared!* 

1. Collect the direction plats* which were to be handed 

in at this meeting. Announce that you will look 
them over and advise as to corrections at the 
next meeting. 

2. Have the address on " Health and Care of the Body." 

3. Have a talk of several minutes' duration on First 

Aid, and demonstrate by use of bandage, splint, 
slings, adhesive tape, etc. Call the attention of 
the scouts to the section in the Boys' Handbook 
on " First Aid for Injuries," pages 273-279. 
Have the boys practice the methods of applying 
aid for breaks or fractures of the leg, thigh, and 
arm under your surveillance and guidance. 

4. Demonstrate the proper methods of carrying the in- 

jured, and have the boys practice those methods. 

5. Call for volunteers to repeat the Scout Oath, the 

twelve points of the Scout Law, what the Scout 
Sign means and how it is made, to give the six- 
teen principal points of the compass, etc. 

6. Conduct the physical examination, if it is possible to 

have it at this time. In this examination the 
physician should test the heart and lung action. 
He will most likely advise you as how best to get 
rid of the deficiencies that may come to your notice 
in this way, 

7. Make announcements of the plans in view for the 

next two meetings, and adjourn with the Scout 
Yells. 
Note, — One announcement that should be made at this 
time is that the Scouts shotdd prepare for the nomination 
and election of their Patrol Leaders at a near date, and 
should have someone in mind who would make good lead- 
ers, by that time. And you should announce, further, that 
those who unll be elected at that time will then be eligible 
to take the special tests given to Patrol Leaders of Tender- 
foot Scout Rank, said tests to be secret, to be taken for the 
purpose of proving special ability and efficiency as a 
Tefiderfoot Scout, and to be given by the Scout Master, 
*^ud you should announce that the final organization of the 
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Troop will be completed at that coming meeting. By this 
time you, yourself, will have noted who in your Troop are 
the natural leaders among the boys: these fellows will make 
the best Patrol Leaders, if they can pass the efUdency tests, 
and are worthy and can be encouraged to strive toward 
better standards of excellence. Always let the boys choose 
their own Patrol Leaders by popular vote, subject only 
to certain attainments of proficiency as Scouts and to your 
best judgment: nez'er allow likes or dislikes or favoritism 
to influence yoit in the approval of their choice. Have it 
understood, however, that no Tenderfoot Scout can be- 
come a Patrol Leader unless he can attain a grade of po 
per cent, in the Tenderfoot Examination Test, and that no 
Scout can pass the test with a grade of 85 per cent. If 
the elected leader is not proficient in the special test, the 
Assistant Patrol Leader elect will become Patrol Leader in 
his place if able to pass the test successfully. And, further, 
that if neither elected leader can pass the requirements, an- 
other election must fake place for two more Scouts to make 
a trial, etc. It is the natural leaders that will be the best 
leaders, and that you will want most, if they can be en^ 
couraged to make themselves the most proficient, and be- 
come best " prepared." In each group of a dozen or more 
boys there are always a feiv who come to the front as 
leaders, and the others will sooner or later fall into the 
habit of following the dictates or advice or e.ramfle of these 
few. These are the chaps you will need to look out for. 
because, if they can be influenced and guided by your good 
advice and personal contact with them to develop their nat- 
itral ability to lead others along the right lines, you will need 
to look no farther for Patrol Leaders, for you have in them 
for such leadership in the making the best material in the 
country. 

PROGRAM XI 
A Day in the Field — Practical Scouting 

Scouting "— *' Hat-Ball "— Tree-Study Contest — Signaling — 
Jompass Games — " Stalking and Reporting " — Lunch and 
Camp-Fire — Fire-Building Contest— Camp Yarn — Map Re- 
ports and Assignments — Homeward Bound — Star Study. 

This meeting should be on a Saturday or half-holiday, 
and starting shortly after the noon hour should continue 
along into the evening and end with the kow.eTOQ.r4 -ujtiV. 
// the trees are in leaf, have each bo'y taVe ■uii.tV. \v^w o^ ^"^"^ 
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hike any sort of a magazine or booklet so that it may be 
used for the collection and storing of leaves for your tree- 
study contest, A preparerd lunch should be taken along 
— such as meat and egg sandwiches, cheese, cookies, etc, 
and each Scout should likewise have with him his staff, a 
plate and a cup, matches, a candle, and a knife or hatchet, 
and suitable straps to attach the little pack thus collected 
to the back; before starting out you should see that the 
packs are properly adjusted, and demonstrate the correct 
manner of carrying any sort of a pack on the back. It 
would be best for each boy to have a haversack by this time 
{see page 363, B. H,), for there zvill soon be need of one 
for the over-night hikes, and it proves very handy as an 
.easy and adjustable pack. Another handy thing, of course, 
to have along on the hike is the individual mess-kit (see 
page 364, B. H,) For information in regard to the neces- 
sary staff, see page 365, B, H, Several small coffee-pots 
shotdd be taken with you, as well as enough ground coffee 
or cocoa to supply the Troop (also a can of condensed cream 
and a small quantity of sugar in cans). Among other 
things, you should also be supplied with wig-wag flags and 
several small compasses, if the latter can be obtained for 
the occasion; likewise, you should have previously looked 
over and made what corrections you thought best on the 
maps or direction-plats which were handed in at the last 
meeting, and these should be taken along for discussion dur- 
ing the afternoon. For this afternoon hike some place 
should be chosen that is already fairly well known to all 
members of the Troop, and before starting out you should 
make a rough sketch or map of the chosen locality, showing 
directions from known landmarks, trend of streams, roads, 
fence-lines, etc. This little map will prove of great value 
for use in scouting games, and serve as an excellent demon- 
stration of the working value of such a sketch in practical 
scouting. 

I. By the aid of your previously prepared map, study 
the locality into which you are going, so that be- 
fore the actual start is made each Scout in the 
Troop will have some knowledge of the lay of the 
land, possible directions to be taken, etc. When 
this has been done pick out some well-known place 
on the map that will serve sis a t^w^X^^nows^, -^Tvd 
P^ay the the game of " Scoulmg" (,^^?,^ ic^^,^ 
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H.) by sending the Scouts out in groups of two ©r 
three and at different intervals in different direc- 
tions, each group to arrive at the rendezvous 
within a certain limit of time, to report all ani- 
mals or. birds noticed on line of route taken, to re- 
port fully in the best manner what they saw and 
did, etc. You will need to judge in each case, ac- 
cording to existent conditions, the method of point- 
scoring to be used, for what things to allozu points, 
etc, and it will of course be imperative for you to 
get to the rende::vous as soon as possible after the 
groups are all sent out, so it will be best to give 
roundabout routes to the boys and keep the 
shortest and most direct route for yourself, 

2. As it will probably take some little time for all of 

the groups to arrive and report, as soon as two or 
three groups arrive and finish reporting it will be 
best to start a game of *' Hat-Ball " to keep those 
occupied who have finished. However, before the 
boys start playing the game they should be in- 
structed to dispose of their packs and staff, and 
lay the same aside in a neat and orderly manner. 
The game should be continued, taking in the later 
comers as they arrive, until all the groups have 
reached the rendezvous and properly reported. 

3. Propose a tree-study contest and outline its principles 

and procedure. Such a game or contest ought to 
prove interesting to the boys and certainly would 
be highly instructive in ol)servation and nature- 
study. Announce that the contest will be con- 
tinued for the next four or five ensuing meetings, 
and set a definite date at which the results of the 
contest will be decided. The suggestions as to 
plan and principles of the contest follow: Have 
the boys collect leaves from as many different • 
trees and bushes as they can find. The leaves, 
while in the field, can be kept between pages of a 
magazine taken along for that purpose, but are 
to be posted each on a separate page of a note-book 
Ziehen the Scout again reaches home. Beneath 
each leaf in your note^book qyc to be vecox^e^ VNve 
da/e of collection, the name 0^ \\%c \Yce — ^e%'v.'vv^ 
and species— the period o\ \Ga^>\ci <.'^»^^^^ ^^^^ 
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f of that kind of tree first appear and zvhen they dis- 

appear) and all other information about the leaf 
and the tree from which it comes, that the boy can 
obtain. The best note-book for general use would 
probably be one about eight inches by twelve; in 
this the leaf should be laid flat and firmly pasted in 
about the center of a page. On the opposite page 
to each leaf should appear its record, all the in- 
formation in regard to the genus or species that 
the boy can obtain. The Scout who collects and 
records the largest number of different kinds of 
leaves, who gathers the best information for the 
record, and who makes up the neatest looking 
book will be declared the winner of the contest. 
Encourage the boys to come to yon between meet- 
ings, if they need further information in regard to 
planning the book and affixing the leaves. In such 
cases merely paste in one or two leaves and point 
out the place for the record; let them do the rest, 
as it is their own work and experience in this that 
will help them most. 

4. Have a practice of the signal code by means of the 

wig-wag, as suggested in Program IX. 

5. Play one of the Compass Games with all thirty-two 

points of the compass in use. Let the boys lay out 
the ground circle and locate the points themsehes, 
with the aid of the small compasses. Do not give 
them adz'ice unless it is absolutely necessary. In 
order to ascertain what information the boys have 
gained as to direction, it zvould be a good thing to 
pick several out at random, and placing a small 
compass in their hands, ask them to explain its 
use. 

6. If there is still time before dark, it would be ex- 

cellent scouting practice to have such a game as 
" Stalking and Reporting." (Page 307, B. H.) 

7. As evening shadows begin to fall begin preparation 

for the lunch and camp-fire. As there will be 
need of several smaller fires for boiling coffee, as 
well as the larger camp-fire, there will be plenty 
to do in looking for w^ood and preparing it for use. 
Give each Scout some de?vTv\\.^ >Jcvm^\.o do that will 
keep him busy. Have a ?vTe-WMm^ <::sixv\R.^\s^ 
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groups of three boys each, best fire and speed to 
be counted. The winning group should be given 
the privilege of building the larger camp-fire; 
while the best of the others can be used for boil- 
ing the coffee, etc. As there will probably be need 
of six such small fires for this purpose, it would 
be best to assign four Scouts each to a fire. Give 
each group a coffee-pot and the proper amount 
of coffee, and explain to them how to "make" it; 
let them do the actual preparation in each case. 

After the lunch has been eaten, tell one or two good 
camp stories. Call for volimteers to relate camp 
experiences or stories. Call for a number of 
" Daily Good Turn " reports. 

By the light of the fire, spend a few minutes in a 
consideration of the direction-maps previously re- 
ferred to, point out corrections made, and criticise 
and praise where such criticism or praise is due. 
Assign different centers in the locality to each 
Scout, and ask for a similar plat to be drawn and 
filled in as before. 

Set out on the homeward walk, and as you go it 
might be well to relate a scout yarn or have such 
a game as " Follow the Leader," etc. If the stars 
are coming out and can be seen, tell the boys about 
the planets and real stars and their differences, and 
point out as many constellations as you can find. 
Briefly outline the Nebular Hypothesis, and see 
bow many of the planets you can locate, 

PROGRAM XII 
Signal Practice 
Signal Practice Stations — Station Duties — Semaphore — 
Signals — Signal Code Practice — Assembly — Adjournment. 

This should be another half-day in the field, if at all 
possible. If, however, weather conditions will tiot permit, 
upper windows of several houses about town zfill do almost 
as well, provided the houses are so located that signaling 
can be easily carried on between them. As this is to be 
mainly a signal practice, a siilficiency of wig-wag flags and 
other signal apparatus should be on hand. If the practice 
is to be in the open, there zcill be no vieed o\ taVwg \>»-'<\Ofc 
or spending more Ihan a couple or three Vvouts w 'pTa.tWce. 
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I, If in the woods, get out into the country as quickly as 
possible, and divide the Troop into several groups 
as on previous signal practice, and station these 



1 




groups some distance apart, so that at the most one 
group can be within s\ght and communication of 
only one other group ", \i lu towu &v\ie &t Ttooij 
into groups of four or fwe, atvi sl-iUoxv. fewa. *. 
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upper windows of houses, previously arranged for, 
so that communication can easily be carried on be- 
tween the houses by signaling. 

2. Each boy in each group should have some definite 

thing to do, and should rotate in their duties in a 
certain fixed and prearranged order. One should 
handle the wig-wag flags, another should act as 
the bearer of messages or assignments from group 
to group, another should serve as the receiver of 
messages, with Boys' Handbook, note-book and 
pencil, and another should serve as a reserve, help- 
ing to receive messages or to carry out instruc- 
tions. The Scout Master should have his head- 
quarters at the central station, but should, at least, 
visit each station in turn, to inspect and to give 
instructions. 

3. If in the open there should be from 30 to 50 minutes 

given to signal practice of the Semaphore code, 
with the use of short commands given out by the 
Scout Master, and sent on from station to station. 

4. As many of the signals as can be conveniently used 

should be put into practice in arranging stations, 
giving commands, etc., as given on pp. 208-209 
under Whistle and Hand signals. 

5. The remainder of the time should be taken up with 

Signal Code practice with the wig-wag flags. To 
aid in this practice, and to keep each boy busily 
employed, orders should be turned in at one sta- 
tion by the Scout Master to send a certain message 
by roundabout route to another station, out of 
sight of the sending station, and have the mes- 
senger of the receiving station bring in the mes- 
sage in written form to the sending station or 
headquarters. Also certain duties should be as- 
signed as to reporting descriptions of the sur- 
roundings of each station, locating by compass the 
different points of interest with each station as a 
center, making a rough sketch of immediate sur- 
roundings and location of stations, etc. There 
should be innumerable methods and means of 
keeping the interest of the boys aroused, by sug- 
gestions that are bound to arise, according to the 
locality, the time, and iVv^ pW^. 
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6. The boys should all be called together in one place 

before leaving for home, and instructed as to the 
plans for the next outdoor and indoor meetings, 
and for the collection of station sketches, and for 
the giving out of new assignments, etc. 

7. Adjourn the meeting with the Scout Yells. Send 

the Scouts out two by two, at different intervals, 
to their homes, each group to report at the next 
meeting what was noticed en route, all animals, 
birds, men and women, principal public buildings, 
and things of especial note. 

PROGRAM XIII 
Troop and Patrol Organization 

Talk on Organization — Organization — Troop and Patrol — 
Patrol Names and Calls — Appointment of Constitutional Com- 
mittee — Election of Patrol Leaders and Assistant Patrol Lead- 
ers — Address on Efficiency — Tug-of-War Contest — Refresh- 
ments—Troop Formation and Salutes — Adjournment. 

This is another important meeting and should be well ar- 
ranged for and carefully planned in advance. The follow- 
ing general suggestions may help out considerably, but you 
as Scout Master should be on the lookout for something in- 
teresting to add to the list of events of the evening, some- 
thing of appealing interest to the boys, and something that 
will, of its own nature, lead to a greater efficiency of organ- 
isation. It is suggested that the evening program be divided 
into parts, the first part to consist of entertainment and 
exercises, A speaker should be secured beforehand who 
will consent to give a short address on '' Efficiency in Or- 
ganisation," It will make a very pleasant ez'ening, and be 
doubly enjoyable to the boys, as an aftermath of the busi- 
ness program, to arrange for the serving of light refresh- 
ments during the latter part of the ez'ening. 

By this time you will hazfe observed which ones of your 
boys are the leaders among the others, and are best fitted 
by ability and efficiency to become Patrol Leaders. You 
have made previous announcements to the boys to think 
oz^er the situation and have in mind the best suitable can- 
didate among them on patrol names, and they should be 
ready to give their final report at this meeting. Where it 
is thought best to have a constitution and by-laws for the 
troop organization you, as Scout Master, sWovXd. \)e tzxid'^ 
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with the draft of a suggested simple form. The use of 
such constitution and by-laws wUl serve tOx promote the 
ideas and duties of citizenship and should prove of valuable 
service. Arrange for the speaker to come later in the even- 
ing, arranging therefor a definite time. And have the busi- 
ness meeting called (at the prearranged time) as early as 
possible. 

Read italicised note of section 7. 

1. Call the meeting to order, and in a few brief words 

state the need for a very definite organization, the 
election of Patrol Leaders and Assistants, patrol 
names and calls, constitution and by-laws, a regu- 
lar order of business, etc. 

2. It is presupposed in this program that there is now 

the full number of Scouts in your troop, and 
therefore there will be three patrols, composed of 
eight Scouts each. As each patrol in the troop 
has its pwn name and call, together with its own 
officers, you will now call attention to the differ- 
ence between troop organization and patrol or- 
ganization, showing how the same rules and regu- 
lations that govern the larger body necessarily 
apply to the different patrols, wherein the duties 
of the Patrol Leaders coincide and how the 
strength of the entire troop organization is built 
up and made compact by the well-organized and 
efficiently conducted patrols. 

3. Call for a report of the Committee on Names, and 

when this has been given allow five or six minutes 
for the free discussion of the names by the differ- 
ent patrols, and then call for the adoption of 
a name for each patrol in order by majority 
vote. 

4. If it is decided to consider the adoption of a consti- 

tution and by-laws, let it be understood that such 
conditions shall apply to the entire troop organ- 
ization, and that the rules and regulations so 
adopted shall apply equally to members of both 
troop and the different patrols. It is sugges- 
tively urged that some simple form of constitution 
be considered, and if this is done, the Scout Mas- 
ter will appoint two or three members of ea.cK 
patrol to confer witVi Vv\m a^ \.o \\v^ 's.-v^^^^i.^'^x.^^ ^^-^^^ 
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already prepared, and to any new measures that 
may be considered. Arrange for the report of 
this meeting at the next indoor meeting, and the 
adoption of the constitution and by-laws at that 
time. 
5. Conduct the nomination and election of Patrol Lead- 
ers and Assistants. 

a. Explain just what is meant by using parlia- 

mentary language, and call for nomina- 
tions. Each patrol to turn in its own 
nominations. 

b. Give plenty of chance for free discussion. 

Explain how a Patrol Leader or Assistant 
must be an example to his own patrol and 
to the other patrols in the troop as well. 

c. Conduct the election by ballot, with one 

teller for each patrol. As Scout Master, 
you will be judge of elections and will in- 
struct the Scouts as to proper method of 
voting by ballot system. You will also 
appoint one of the Scouts of the troop 
as clerk of the elections and instruct him 
in his duties. In cases where there is only 
one patrol, two tellers will still be neces- 
sary. 

d. When the votes have been counted the Scout 

Master will say : " As Judge of Elections 

I call upon Scout , who is Gerk of 

Elections, to give the report of the 
Tellers." 

And the Gerk of Elections replies: 
" For Patrol Leader of (Buffalo) Patrol 
the tally stands: 

Scout votes 

Scout votes 

Scout is therefore declared by will 

of the members of Patrol 

their Patrol Leader. 

For Assistant Patrol Leader of 

Patrol the tally is: 

Scout votes 

Scout votes 

Scout is thereiore ded^T^^ X^^ V\\S. 
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of the members of the Patrol their 

Assistant Patrol Leader. 

For Patrol Leader of Patrol the 

tally is: 

Scout votes 

Scout ^votes 

Scout is therefore duly elected Patrol 

Leader of Patrol." And the same 

procedure applies for the other officers of 
the other patrols. 
€. When the report of the tellers has been 
completed, the Scout Master will then 

say : " Scouts of Troop. , of the 

and and Patrols, these 

are your elected leaders, who are now 
ready to undergo the efficiency tests. If 
they successfully pass these tests and so 
show their ability to become leaders of 
patrols, they will be installed at the next 
regular indoor meeting, and become your 
first leaders and representative Scouts. 
Scouts, as men congratulate their officers 
upon their election, you now have the 
opportunity to congratulate the officers of 
your choice.*' 

6. Recall the meeting to order and proceed with the sec- 

ond part of your program. With a few appro- 
priate remarks introduce the speaker on " Effi- 
ciency in Organization." 

7. It would be best now to enliven things with some sort 

of physical exercise such as a Tug-of-War contest. 
Select two of these recently elected Patrol Leaders 
to choose sides, and see that the size and strength 
of the troop are as evenly divided as possible. 
There should he a good, strong, heavy rope pro- 
vided in advance for this contest — preferably a 
soft cotton rope of some thickness. 

8. If refreshments have been previously prepared, have 

them served at this time. Ice cream and cake 
should he very suitahle for this occasion. 

9. Call for Troop Formation, with the newly el^ct^d 

Patrol Leaders in pos\l\oTV, axv^Vv^N^^^'t:^^^'^'*^^ 
Flag salutes given. Mak^ ^.tMvo>3caciwv^^\\.^ ^^^-^ ^^ 
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next indoor and outdoor meetings. State at this 
time that the next indoor meeting will be very im- 
portant because of the Patrol Leader Efficiency 
Tests, the Patrol Leader Installation, and the 
adoption of the constitution. 
10. Adjourn with a practice of the Patrol Calls and the 
Scout Yells. 

PROGRAM XIV 
Patrol Scouting 

Observation Reports — " Stalking and Reporting " — Fire Build- 
ing — Compass Games — Scout Games — Scouting — Patrol 
Practice — Announcemients — Adjournment. 

This should be another afternoon for practical scouting 
out in the open country. Inasmuch as the Patrol Forma- 
tion has been, more perfected by the recent election, this wUl 
be a good chance for the new officers to become used to their 
positions and duties. At the last indoor meeting the boys 
were sent home in groups of two, and zvere told to report 
at tlie next practical Scout meeting: one of each group 
should now be prepared to give that report. Before start- 
ing see tliat each Scout is properly provided with a Iznife 
or hatcJiet, 

1. Get out into the open country as quickly as possible, 

and as you go receive reports of observation, as 
assigned at the last outdoor meeting. 

2. When a suitable spot has been reached, play some 

game of practical scouting, such as " Stalking and 
Reporting." (Page 307, B. H.) 

3. Have a fire-building contest. (Page 315, B. H.) 

4. PJay " Box the Compass " with thirty-two points. 

5. Play " Stalking " and " Scout Hunting." (Pages 307 

and 308, B. H.) 

6. Pick out certain landmarks about a half mile or a 

mile apart, and send a patrol to each, with instruc- 
tions to make a sketch of their position and cor- 
rect directions of all principal objects from their 
station. Each patrol should have, of course, one 
or two small field-compasses to world with. Hav- 
ing completed their sketches, each patrol is to work 
toward a certain definite point about equally dis- 
tant from all. Here you VvW ^X.'aXAOYv ^owx^elf , and 
the patrols will try to teac\v you "vm^^^xv. T\\fc^\'^X 
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Scout of any patrol with a copy of the sketch of 
his assigned position, who reaches a spot within 
ten feet of you unseen, will be declared winner of 
the stalking contest, and his patrol be declared 
the winning patrol. 

7. Make announcements for the next indoor meetings. 

8. With Patrol Leaders as leaders play " Follow the 

Leader " (page 315, B. H.) on the way home. 

PROGRAM XV 
The Constitutional Convention 

Ord«r of Business — Report of Constitutional Committee-^ 
General Discussion — Adoption of Constitution and By-Laws — 
Scout Games — First Aid Instruction — Installation of Patrol 
Leaders — Announcements '-^ Adjournment. 

This meeting has been largely arranged for by the sugges- 
tions of previous programs but there are a few things 
that will need special attention and preparation before the 
meeting. As suggested in Program XIII, you have ap- 
pointed a Constitutional Committee to prepare a draft of a 
constitution cmd by-laws to be submitted at this meeting; 
by this time you will have conferred with and carefully ad- 
vised the committee at some special meeting with them, and 
you will also have ascertained what further business might 
be necessary or wanted other than that already suggested 
in your own submitted constitutional form. For those to 
whom it might be helpful, a model constitutional form for 
Boy Scouts is given in Chapter VI. 

Besides the discussion of the constitutional measures and 
their subsequent adoption, there is also to be the installation 
ceremonies of those Patrol Leaders and Assistant Patrol 
Leaders who have been successful in passing the efficiency 
tests. The boys should understand that the positions are 
both elective and competitive; this knowledge of the aspirants 
for the different offices that there are to be competitive tests 
ahead of them will serve to eliminate the fellozvs who are 
natural shirkers, to deter those from seeking or accepting 
the positions who are not efficient to serve as Patrol Lead- 
ers, and who, having attained their positions by popularity, 
might later not live up to the responsibilities of their posi- 
tions. You should have no trouble of this sort, however^ 
if your judgment in the picking out of tVie Y\gjVv\ Aoo^^s V.^v& 
ieep$ correct. 
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fore, for morning work — one to wash dishes and 
clean up the scraps, one to put out the fires, lay 
by more wood for the noon hour, and get things 
ready for the events of the day; one to clean up 
camp, putting all trash and refuse in the proper 
place, and one to put all bedding in the sun for 
airing, and clean up the tents. 

4. 8 130 A. M. Have one or two lively morning games 

such as " Poison,^' or " Hat-Ball," or '' Duck-on- 
Rock" (pp. 303, 304, B. H.). 

5. 9:15 A.M. Call for Troop Formation, and give in- 

structions for the day. 

6. 9 :2o A. M. Have all bedding neatly rolled, each 

Scout his own bedding, and deposited in the tents. 
Order preparation for a " hike." 

7. 9 :40 A. M. Presuming you are familiar with the 

country and location of camp in distance-relation 
to other points, send the patrols off in different di- 
rections on four-mile hikes, two miles out to cer- 
tain points. All should return by noon. These 
should be observation hikes, and each patrol should 
take note of all different (known) types of trees 
and shrubs, all birds, and all animals seen en route. 
If tracks are found in sandy or muddy places, 
record of the fact should be made, their location, 
and probable origin, and, if possible, a diagram of 
same made on the spot. At the end of the hike, 
when the patrols have returned, a half -hour should 
be spent in giving in reports of observation, and 
for the rough sketching of the route traversed, 
from notes taken en route. 

8. II :45 A. M. Begin preparation of dinner, a half-pa- 

trol at each fire. You and your assistants will 
carefully direct the cooking, and specially instruct 
the boys in the knowledge of Requirement 8 
for Second-Class Scouts. 

(i) Put a clean, flat stone over the Hre, and 
zvhen hot, lay beefsteak upon it. Turn 
the steak from time to time. Or hold 
the steak on pronged stick before the 
fire until cooked. Bake the potatoes 
with their skins on imtfi the use of 
heated stones on tkc edge 0^ tVie ^Te, 
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(2) Clean potatoes, peel, and boil in a tomato 

can. 

(3) Scrape and cut up the potatoes, and boil 

zvith meat in a tomato can, 
9. Have a half -hour or more of complete rest. Insist 
on rest and quiet. 

10. Wash the dinner dishes and cooking utensils, clean up 

camp, and put out the cooking-fires. 

11. 2:30 p. M. Have a series of inter-patrol, inter-squad, 

and individual contests. The following are sug- 
gested: 

Water Boiling Tent Pitching 

Knot Tying Signaling 

Lasso Thro7ving First Aid 

Fire Building Compass Work 

loChYard Dash Broad Jump 

Relay Race 220'Yard Dash 

Counts and honors should be kept track of, and 
some sort of point system established such as 5 
for first places, 3 for second, and 1 for third place, 
the zvhole added up, the number of points com- 
pleted for each individual squad and patrol, and 
winners declared. 

12. 4 :oo p. M. If weather and facilities will permit, have 

a half-hour's swim. In such case, the utmost care 
should be taken to guard against loss of life. 
There should be row boats handy, and a life guard 
of the best szvimmers appointed to provide against 
danger. All should be out and dressing by 5 p. 
m. For those who cannot swim or who do not 
care to, games can be started, giving the boys their 
choice. After the swim all should join in some 
good, healthful, active game. Where weather and 
facilities will not permit the swim, have a game 
of '' Man Hunt " or " Deer Hunt," (See pp. 301, 
and 291, Boys' Handbook) at this time. 

13. Begin preparation of supper at 4:30 p. m., with same 

arrangements as before. Proceed with the cook- 
ing instruction. 

14. S :3o p. m. Break-up of camp. Put the whole 

troop at work striking tents, rolling canvases^ 
packing goods and tents and Xi^ftL^vn.^ vcv q-'jccks^ 
wagons, filling in latrine, ^ind coW^cXlm^ xv^^\^^ 
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for camp-fire. Make a thorougli clean-up of 

kcamp. 
13. 6:00 P.M. Gather around the camp-fire for some 
such program as the following: 




I 



(i) Reports of contest and special honors. 
(2) Opinions of Scouts on camp. 
(j) Complaints and suggestions. 
(4) Talk by Scout Master (ten minutes or 
iess) on " Scout and Cam^ \J\\e.r 
(S) Camp-fire story. 



Roll Call. Each Scout will respond to 
his name by giving his patrol call. 

(7) The Scout Yell. 

(8) The National Anthem — " America." 

i6. 7:00 P.M. Make announcements for future meet- 
ings. 
17. 7:10 p. M. Put out the fire with water, and be care- 
ful to see that it is all out. Then set out for home. | 
»The start homezvard should always be made early 
enough so that the boys will arrive home by g :oo 
r. M. 
PROGRAM XIX 
Observation Practice 
Talk on Observation — Leaf-Study Contest — First Aid Prac- 
tice — Observation Games — Facial Differences — Identity — 
Finger-Prints — Announcenaents — Adjournment. , 

From now on. until the Second-Class Scout examinaltons, 
as much time as possible should be given to practice with ' 1 
the signal code and first aid to the injured, as these are the 
most difficult requirements to master. Accordingly practice 
either in one or the other should be given at every meeting, I 
where possible, up to the time of the actual tests. I 

For this meeting you should also have in readiness a small 
metal plate or flat and smooth metal surface, a small quan- j 
tity of printer's ink, and a small rubber roller li.'ith which \ 
to spread the ink on the metal surface. A round piece of ^ 
glass, such as the side of a drinking glass will da as well as . 
the metal plate. If possible too. try to find and glance oven | 
some book treating of physiognomy or facial features, 1 
usually there will be some such books tn ez-ery fairly 1 
equipped library. 1 

Before the meeting send each Scout word that he will be ] 
expected to bring his " leaf -contest" book to the hall with j 
him for purposes of examination. 

I. Open the meeting with a few brief words on the sub- 
ject of the evening — " Observation," and its prac- 
tical use and application in every-day life. 
Collect the " leaf-contest " note-books, and glance '' 
over the contents of each. Comwieut \jj?^re» "fe-t 
great diversity of the \ea■vc?^ m ^■a.-^e., ti^t^": , '^'^I _ 
ing. system of views, e:tc,, anA ■A^.o *^^■^'^^^ \w 
/erence in leaves oi Wve ss.-me: we^^:. v<^^ 
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point home that Nature does not duplicate herself 
in identical looks or marking or shapes not even 
in the leaves of the trees, that each leaf has its own 
identity, and by careful observation can be easily 
told from all other leaves on the same tree or any 
other tree. Hold the boobs over for one meeting 
for more careful examination into the sort of re- 
sults that are being obtained in nature study. 

Have ready sufficient supplies for a " First Aid " 
practice. Let this last some little time so as to 
give the boy enough actual practice in the require- 
ments as will give him a fair knowledge of the dif- 
ferent methods to be used. Have a number of 
contests betzveen the different Scouts in applying 
bandages and giving Urst aid to any one or two 
of a series of accidents. 

Play the observation games such as " Scout's Nose 
Indoors" and " Kim's Game." 

Call the attention of the boys to the difference in 
their identity, how that each one differs from the 
other in shape of head or nose or skin, in color 
of eyes and hair, in stature, in manner of speech, 
etc. Point out the differences in shapes of the 
head, colors of the eye, colors and texture-of hair, 
shapings of the ear, and show how any Scout can 
be easily identified from any of the others by an 
observation of just any one of these physical char- 
acteristics. Make out a number of cards on which 
descriptions are given of certain physical charac- 
teristics of the face and head, etc., and distribute 
these cards without names to certain of the Scouts 
in order that they may try in a limited time to find 
the subject of the description among the other 
Scouts present. If these Scouts fail or any one of 
them fails, let others have a trial either with the 
same or new cards. Score poinis for the Scouts 
who are successful. 

Briefly discuss finger-prints, and their use as a means 

of identification. Have the boys examine the 

markings of the lines on the finger tips, and point 

oirt how difFerent they are in arrangement not only 

on the same hand, or the same \>er«m,Vi\A on mvj 

ziamber of hands ot diffcTreivt ^CT«yft*&. 'Siacra 



Suggesnon^^bcou^Mi 



} 
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method of taking record of iiiiger-prints and the 
simple materials needed for use. Take an impres- 
sion of the fingers of each Scout, with his sig- 
nature, and pass them out to them respectively as 
mementos of the occasion. Spread the printer'^ 
ink on the metal plate with the rubber roller, press 
the tips of the fingers with a slight pressure to the 
metal surface and then to a piece of blank paper. 
If the glass is used, the rubber roller is used to 
roll the ink on the glass, then the finger tips are 
rolled slightly on the glass, and the glass in turn 
rolled on the paper. A little practice makes the 
taking of impressions very easy, and either method 
should give good results. The glass method is the 
one most in use in the United States Navy. 
Printer's ink takes the best impressions as the 
other ink is liable to blur. 

Make announcements for the next two meetings. 

Have a practice of the Patro! Calls, Troop Forma- 
tion and Drill, Close the meeting with a salute to 
the flag, and the Scout Yells. 

PROGRAM XX 
Field Practice — Efficiency 
_ Tt — Practice of Requirements 4 and 5 — ReqiuTetnents & 
I and 7 — Compass Gaines — Signal Code Practice — Scout Game 
I — Adjoumment. 

As this is to be the last actual practice before the pre- 
liminary tests for Second-Class Scout requirements, you 
should spend at least a whole afternoon in actual scout 
practice in the field or woods. See that all paraphernalia 
necessary for the field practice of outdoor requirements is 
^^^taken with you. Have a suitable spot already selected as a 
^^^M^ood location for the scout practice, and begin work as 
^^^^boon as possible. 

^^^K I. Get out into the field and arrive at your selected camp 
^^^F as soon as possible. 1 

^^^H 2. In getting to your location give orders to the Patrol 
^^^^^ Leaders to see that each Scout can successfully ful- 

^^^^ fill Requirement i,, WacVm^V-sW ^■kS>^\-<^'wi«^^^ 

^^H, five minutes, and a\so 'Re.cviiwe.tftssS- '^ — ^"^^^^^ 

^^^K edge of the Scout's pai«. 
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3. Immediately upon arriving at your destination organ- 

ize a contest for practice of the 6th and 7th Re- 
quirements. This should be a time limit contest, 
and account taken of speed and ability. 

4. Give orders to one Patrol Leader to have a ground 

compass laid out, and when that is finished play 
the Compass Games. See that each Scout knows 
accurately at least the sixteen principal points of 
the compass, fulfilling Requirement 10. 

5. Divide the troop into its patrols, and the patrols 

into groups of four each, one under the command 
of a Patrol Leader, and the other under the As- 
sistant Patrol Leader. Then deploy the groups 
to suitable distances and have the signal-code prac- 
tice. Pay principal attention to the Signal Code, 
and see that each Scout, during the practice, has 
his equal chance of sending and receiving* messages. 
Have the groups do as much as possible without 
the book or written copies of the code system. 
Also a practice of the Semaphore signal code. 
Also make good use of the occasion for a practice 
of the Whistle Signs, and Hand and Flag Signals 
as given on pages 208-209 of the Boys' Hand- 
book. 

6. Call Scouts together and have a game of " Hat-Ball," 

or some similar game before leaving for home. 

7. After the game, make announcements for the next* 

two or three meetings, and adjourn. 



PROGRAM XXI , 

Preliminary Tests for Second-Class Scout 

Requirements 

Openings Roll Call ^ Oral Quiz ^ Scout Game — First Aid 
Practice — Scout Game — Signaling — Announcements — Ad- 
journment. 

This should be an indoor evening meeting at the Scout 
Hall or Headquarters, and as a preliminary test should, 
in the main, he oral in its nature. Your desire in this case 
is to ascertain how much of actual knowledge of the differ- 
ent requirements the Scouts really have. This meeting, 
^^cause of its nature, will probably make the boys restless, 
ro your p/ans should be laid so as \o intcrsfCYSc a needful 
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game of two at the proper places in order to relieve any 
tenseness the boys may feel. 

You should have examined the corrected " leaf -contest " 
books with advisory notes and added instructions in the 
note books of the "leaf -study" contest, and these books 
should be given back to the boys at this time with the an- 
nouncement that the contest will end by the date of the 
next indoor meeting of the troop and that the books shall 
at that time be handed in for final judgment upon the re- 
sults. For the results of the contest, the boys should un- 
derstand that each and all who take part will receive a 
certain number of honors according to condition and qual- 
ities and neatness of his collection and study. 

1. Call the meeting to order with Flag Salute in Troop 

Formation. 

2. Have roll call, with each Scout answering to his 

name with patrol call. After roll call have a few 
Scout Yells, under leadership of the senior Pa- 
trol Leader. 

3. Have an oral quiz, asking questions at random, first 

here, then there, and skipping from one subject to 
another as follows : 

(i) What is the treatment for fainting? Ex- 
plain. 

(2) What is Scout's Pace? 

(3) By position of your arms show method 

of making a, b, g, and i by Morse sys- 
tem. 

(4) Explain method of building fire, using 

not more than two matches. 

(5) What is meant by boxing the compass? 

(6) What is the tourniquet? 

(7) With wig- wag flag spell out the words 

" Be Prepared." 

(8) Repeat the twelve points of the Scout 

Law. 

(9) What is a fracture? Bruise? Sprain? 

Burn? Scald? 

(10) Show or explain method of carrying in- 

jured. 

(11) Give the sixteen principal t^oval% <5/l *^^ 

compass. 
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(12) Explain method of cooking meat and po- 

tatoes without ordinary cooking uten- 
sils. 

(13) What is the Semaphore Code? Illustrate. 

(14) Explain treatment for fracture, for bum, 

for sprain. 

(15) What is the use of observation? 

( 16) What is meant by efficiency ? 

(17) Explain use of the triangular bandage. 

Demonstrate. 

(18) What is telegraphy? Explain the princi- 

ple in use. 

(19) With wig-wag flag spell your name. 

(20) Demonstrate the use of the roller bandage. 

(21) What is a compound fracture? Explain 

treatment for dislocation. 

(22) Show method of using the Semaphore, by 

spelling your name. 

(23) What is sunstroke and how caused? 

How is nose-bleed treated? Sunburn? 
Hiccough ? 

(24) Repeat the Scout Oath. 

(25) How is it possible to show that you have 

fulfilled Requirement 9? 
Each Scout should have his turn and the other Scouts 
should be admonished to listen to questions and answers, 
and ascertain if the same have been correctly answered. 
This will give them an idea of what to expect at examina- 
tion time, and how to prepare therefor. Anything that is 
not understood should be explained, and each question given 
should be fully answered, if not by the Scout questioned, 
then by volunteers, and in the last resort by your explana- 
tion. If a Scout fails to answer a part or the whole of any 
question, he should be given another chance. 

4. Play a game or two to enliven things a bit. Try 
some such game as " Hunt the Coon *' (page 301, 
B. H.), or "Spear Fights'' (page 302, B. H.). 
Also try exercises such as " Hand- Wrestling," 
'' Badger-Pulling," or " Poison " (page 303, B. 

S' Have a ''First Aid " practice. 

I' Use of bandages and tourmquels. 
^' Methods of treatment for shock ot iimXSxv^. 



3- Methods of treatment for bruises, fractures I 
and sprains. 

4. Methods of treatment for burns and scalds. I 

5. Methods of carrying and taking care of in- 
jured. 

6. Have another indoor game of Scouts' choice. 

7. Have each Scout spell his name in turn 
with the wig-wag flag — Morse Code. 

8. Make announcements for next two meetings, 
and outline methods of examination. 

9. Adjourn with Patrol Call and Scout Yell 
practice. 

PROGR.^M XXII 

Second-Class Scout Examinations — Outdoors 

Start — Requirements 4 and 5 — Requirements 6, 7 and 8 — ■ 
Reauirement 10 — Compass Games — Scout Games — Signal 
Code Examination — Roll Call — Announcements — Adjourn- , 

Inasmuch as the principal part of examination tests can ! 
best be made outdoors, this will of course be the more im- I 
portatit of the two examination meetings. Most of the ex- ' 
amination tests can be cleared up at this time so that the 
bulk of the next indoor meeting can be made useful in other 
ways with new instruction and enlertainment. If it is at 
all possible for you to do so, you should have with you at 
this time a visiting Scout Master from an adjoining locality 
or district, to act as official examiner. If a Scout Master 
cannot be obtained, try to have present one of the members 
of the Court of Honor or the Local Council of Boy Scouts, 
and if this fails you, at least have with you in the field some 
interested cifi'en or lodge member who will consent to 
serve as official examiner. 
^^■t^ The location for the outdoor examination should be in 
^^^Bt^ woods or fields only a short distance a^vay from your 
^^^H^n or in the vacant lot used in the tent-raising practice, if 
^^^H^ the city, and if it is large enough to serve all purposes. 
^^^B)l/ course in every case the woods or fields would make the 
^^^Hbjt location. 

^^^^t All materials should he in readiness, and euouic\K s.-vv^'^v^e^ 
^^Kfor use in Requirement 8 should be toHew oXowg. 
^K // t/ie e.vaminer is a itran(|cr to l^e ^ e^vm ewc^'^^^^^ 
^^^t^u/d be most carefully instructed Vtn, wb w.e 
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judging results, and in the outline of the afternoon's work. 
The e.raminer and the Scout Af asters should keep record 
of all grading decisions made, with proper entrant name of 
Scout and his contest grades in a small note-book to be used 
for the occasion. 

1. Get to camp location as quickly as possible. 

2. With examiner acting as time-keeper, take the troop - 

by patrols and try out Requirement 4. Then try 
out Requirement 5. Measure off roughly for 
these trials,- making distance cover as circular a 
track as possible. 

3. Detail one patrol to lay out requirements for com- 

pass games, one patrol to prepare material to carry 
out Requirement 8, and one patrol to try out in 
Requirements 6 and 7. In latter case each one of 
the eight in the patrol should work alone, and the 
examiner should give his attention to the grading 
of results. As soon as this first patrol have fin- 

Iished in this examination, they should continue 
in 'trial of Requirement 8, working this time in 
pairs — one preparing the meat and the other the 
potatoes. At the same time the second patrol — 
those detailed for preparing material for Require- 
ment 8 (opening packages, and distributing appor- 
tionate supplies) — should be given their examina- 
tions in Requirements 6 and 7, under the same 
rules as the test for the first patrol in these require- 
ments. When the Scouts of the first patrol have 
finished in the trial test of Requirement 8, they 
should be given a chance to play a game of " Hat- 
Ball " or one of their own choice; and second 
patrol, finished with Requirements 6 and 7, should 
then continue wilh Requirement 8, in the way al- 
ready outlined, and the third patrol — those de- 
tailed to lay out requirements for the compass 
games — should be given their chance with Re- 
quirements 6 and 7. As soon as the Scouts of one 
patrol finish with the two tests, they should begin 
with a game, and as each of the other patrols 
finish, they, too, should join in the game. 
J4. When all the Scouts have been examined in Require- 
ments 6, /", and 8, and the examiner and Scout 
Masters have made an exammation oi the cooked 
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products of Requirement 8 to test the thorough- 
ness in cooking, then "Compass Point" game 
should be started, with thirty-two points. Every 
mistake made iti calling points should be noted, 
and applicable grading made therefor, In addi- 
tion each Scout should be called aside separately, 
some time during the course of the game, and 
bidden to repeat the sixteen principal compass 
points in their due order. This will constitute the 
trial of Requirement 10. 
Two patrols will then engage in a game of their own 
choice, or in the various Scout exercises, accord- 
ing to their own inclinations. In the meantime, 
the eight members of the other patro! are sent out 
a definite distance from camp in different direc- 
tions, each with a wig-wag flag. Then the ex- 
amining board will send out a message in the 
Morse Code from camp to each Scout, and re- 
ceive in turn as correct and appropriate answer 
as possible. This will constitute the test of Re- 
quirement 3. The patrol will be called in by 
whistle commands as soon as finished, and each of 
the other patrols sent out in the same way, for 
their examinations in this requirement. 
6. Reassemble the troop, and have the roll call. 
, 7. Make announcements for the next two meetings, 
L 8. Adjourn with the Scout Yells, and depart for home, 

PROGRAM XXiri 

Second-Class Scout Kxaminations — Indoors 

Opening — Roll Call — Oral Quiz — First Aid Examination 
~^ Signal Code Examination — Address — Special Talk — An- 
nouncements — Adjournment 

This meeting should be held during the evening of the 
next day after the outdoor examinations, or at least, if you 
have used a Saturday afternoon for the last meeting, this 
meeting should be scheduled for Monday evening or just 
as soon thereafter as possible. The reason is that the ex- 
aminations should be over as soon as possible, and if a uiJiN 
ing Scout Master is with you at the first meeting he might 
also be induced to stay over for the second. 

The meeting, as an e.ramination, will be one larqel-^ o'? 
memory tests, etc., and proof of ^^''^clVcoX V,iwyuJ.ei^e <^\ 
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First Aid." It would be well to have with you a member 
of the Court of Honor or a member of the Local Council 
of your district, whether the Scout Master is with you or 
not. 

If the Scout Master is with you, you can probably count 
on him for a few words in regard to Scout work, or as a 
bearer of a message from another troop — if the Council 
member is present, he cannot only act as a judge of the 
examinations, but also will probably help out in a few in^ 
teresting and well-chosen words of good cheer and inspira- 
tion. 

As something special in the line of entertainment for this 
meeting, it might be well to have either a telegrapher pr 
despatcher present, who will tell the boys something about 
practical applied electricity as used in telegraphy, and 
demonstrate by use of telegraph instruments and storage 
batteries, shozving the use of the Morse Code in telegraphy. 
Or if you cannot obtain such an expert, it would be a good 
idea to have the mayor of your town or city or the chief of 
the fire department present for a talk on efficiency in their 
lines of work. 

If a despatcher can be present, you should see that the 
proper instruments with all needed paraphernalia and sup- 
plies are ready at hand and in place for demonstration pur- 
poses. 

1. Open meeting with Flag Salute in Troop ^Formation. 

2. Have the acting Secretary call the roll, giving time of 

service as Tenderfoot Scouts and dates of enlist- 
ment. The Scouts will respond to their names 
with the answer — " Present " and give the name 
of their patrol. This will be proof sufficient of 
having fulfilled Requirement i. 

3. Give an oral quiz with questions similar in part to 

those suggested in Program XXI. 

4. As an examination in Requirement 2, each Scout 

should give a demonstration in applying triangular 
and roller bandages and tourniquets, and in addi- 
tion a written examination should be given in 
which each Scout will explain the nature and treat- 
ment oi fainting, fractures, sprains, burns, scalds, 
etc. 
S' Have an oral quiz on t\\e "^oT^e^ ^xv^ ^^x»a:^c>it^ 
Code system. In t\\\s case \Ve Seo\3.\. ^?l%\.^t ^"^ 
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make a letter with the wig-wag, and call some 
Scout at random to give the letter. In same way 
tests can be made with a number of simple words. 

Have address as made by the visiting Scont Master, 
or member of Local Council, or Examiner. 

Have the address on " Telegraphy," if possible, and 
the accompanying demonstration. Or an address 
by the Mayor, or Fire Chief, can be used here. 

Make announcements for the next meetings, and let 
it be known that at the next indoor meeting fol- 
lowing, those who have been successful in the ex- 
aminations will be " sworn in " as Second-Class 
Scouts. 
■9, Adjourn with Patrol Calls and Scout Yells, 

PROGRAM XXIV 

First Principles of First-Class Scout Requirements^ 

Map and Nature Study 

Map Instruction — Roll Call — Lunch Hour — Signal Prac- 
tice — Nature Study Information. 

This meeting should be on a Saturday or holiday, and 
should be spent in tramping. This should be a nearly con- 
tinuous hike of five or six miles at the least, and proper 
precaution should be made for the protection of the feet 
by wearing proper tramping shoes, and all unnecessary 
articles should be left behind. Lunch, already prepared, 
should be taken along with each one of the Party, as welt 
as the Scout staff, aitd knife or hatchet. Read the instruc- 
tions for hikes as given on pages 145-146 of the Boy's 
Handbook, and folloiv the suggestions given therein, as to 
shoes, kit, extra shirt (if needed), and map study. 

If at all possible take along someone on this hike, who 
knows the woods and the birds and animals, and who can 
give accurate and definite mformation concerning the wild 
things in field and forest. There should be a naturalist or 
science-teacher or woodsman in every locality who would 
be glad of taking suck a chance to increase the interest of 
the boys in nature study and nature lore. 

One or izvo wig-wag Hags should be taken along by 
each Patrol for practice use. 

I. Call a meeting of the tvoo^ ior b. V'jW^avx^ % ■roas 
study before starting on ^.tve "\vJfte.r '^v*'^ '' 
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struction in use and reading of different sorts of 
maps. 


■ f 


%i 


i^P^^J 


u 


2 Make a start on the " hike " at the appointed time, 1 

after calling the roll. ■ 

J. At lunch hour, in as favorahJe location as you can ■ 

and, make announcements tot xVe we-sX two meet- ■ 

ings. State that at tVie -ne^t me^\m^ *ve "Si^^OTiK.^ 
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successful in the examinations will be " sworn in " 
as Second-Class Scouts. And that at the next 
meeting following will be a troop business ses- 
sion, and that every Scout should be present. 
4. Make use of wig-wag flags for signaling, wherever 
possible to do so. 
- 5. Encourage the Scouts to ask for information about 
the wild things — animals and plants. 

Note. — Government maps of your locality can he secured 
by addressing Director U. S. Geological Survey, Washing- 
ton, D. C Enclose loc for each map wanted. 

We would recommend that Scout Masters use the con-- 
ventional signs used in the U, S, Army surveys. These 
conventional signs can be secured by addressing the Army 
War College, Washington, D. C, Also see Chapter IL 

PROGRAM XXV 
Second-Class Scout Investiture 

Opening Talk — Roll Call — Address — Announcement of 
Successful Applicants — Investiture Ceremonial — Announce* 
ments — Refreshments — America. 

All of the Scouts that have worked persistently since 
their initiation as Tenderfoot Scouts, especially if these 
programs have been consistently foUozved in general 
detail, will now have easily passed the Second-Class Scout 
Requirements Tests, and are ready to be vested with the 
rank of Second-Class Scout. If there are those in the 
troop who will not put forth any appreciable effort to 
progress from rank to rank, and seem content to remain as 
Tenderfoot Scouts, something is wrong either with the 
management of the organisation or with them. All reason- 
able inducements should be held out to them to work on 
upward in the ranks, and the training as outlined in these 
foregoing programs, should prove plentifully sufficient 
for such purpose. It will be your business to watch out 
for natural loggers and shirkers, and to so instill the idea of 
progression in the minds of the majority of your Scouts 
as to cause a general movement forzmrd through the force 
of public opinion. And if all else fails to arouse the 
shirkers to move onward, his case should be turned over 
to a special committee of inquiry Q^^o\Yi\cd "b^ \Ve Txoo^ 
Leader, whose duty should be to assist V\m eWV-et xq 
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mend his 7vays or resign from the troop membership. 
Shirkers of the persistent sort are not wanted, and the 
sooner the organisation is rid of them to make room for 
'' climbers," the better it will be for all concerned. Of 
course, though, a reasonable time should be given for each 
Scout to make good, each should have the same approxi- 
mate time to serve in each rank with more or less the same 
training — this applying especially to new Scouts, either 
enrolled late or taking the place of those Scouts dropped 
out; moreover a certain definite date after the first 
Second-Class Scout examinations, another special examina- 
tion of the same sort should be given for those who have 
failed the first time, or for new Scouts, Scouts of any 
rank shoidd never need more than three trials to make good 
at any test, — so after the third failure to attain progres- 
sive rank, such cases should be looked after with special at- 
tention. 

This is another important meeting, and should be well 
prepared for in advance; in general form it resembles the 
Tenderfoot Scout Investiture of Program VII, and the 
same general instruction and explanations in use in that 
program applies here equally as well. 

If it is decided to invite the Scouts^ parents to this meet- 
ing, proper seating arrangements should be made; in this 
case such duty should be turned over to one of the Patrol 
Leaders. As another excellent means of entertainment, 
and something really needed on an occasion such as this, 
especially if the parents or visitors are to be present, is a 
public address on some applicable subject by a public man, 
— a judge, statesman, or well-known attorney. Such a 
good address would be one on " Good Government." Also 
you should see that a member of the ''Court of Honor" 
is to be present, who shall make announcements on examina- 
tion results, and say a few words as to the development and 
importance of the Boy Scout organisation in the locality. 

It zvill also be necessary to attend to the ordering of suf- 
ficient Second-Class Scout bodges. (See instructions of 
Program VII.) The Second-Class Scout badges are 
made of gilt metal, in safety-pin style, and are to be worn 
upon the sleeve. The price is 10 cents. The Patrol Lead- 
ers Second-Class Scout badge is made of oxidised silver, 
but otherwise resembles the other badges in finish and in 
/'r/re. The badge is a representation of the scroll of the 
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complete Scout badge, upon zt-hich is the Boy Scout motto 
m*—" Be Prepared." 

Open the meeting with a few brief remarks as to 
the plans and purpose of the meeting. 

Call for Flag Salute in Troop Formation. Then 
have the roll call, with each Scout giving his Pa- 
trol Call in answer to his name. 

Have the address on " Good Government " as pre- 
pared for. Limit to ten or ttvelve minutes. 

The member of the " Court of Honor " will follow 
with a few brief remarks on the development of 
the Boy Scout organization in his locality, and 
follow that with the public announcements of the 
names of the successful applicants for Second- 
Class Scout rank. 

Proceed with the Investiture ceremony as follows: 

a. The Scouts are called to stand at attention, 
and all repeat the Scont Oath in unison, 

b. The Scout Master will then say: 
" Scouts, you have repeated the Scout 

Oath, and I am confident that you do 
your best in living up to its principles; 
you have also pa5sed the required tests 
which enables you to progress one step 
onward. You are now to become Sec- 
ond-Class Scouts," 
The Scouts then salute, and the Scout Mas- 
ter continues : 

" You will now repeat in unison the twelve 
points of the Scout Law." 
. The Scouts repeat the points of the Scout 
Law. 
The Scout Master then arranges the boys in 
a half-circie formation, so that they 
stand side by side and all face his posi- 
tion which should be at least seven or 
eight feet from the boy immediately in 
front of him. 
The Investiture to Second-Class Scout rank 
now takes place. The same ceremonial 
is used exactly as in Program VII, 
making proper changes of rank cia5sifica- 
tion, where necessary. 
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6. Have the boys take their seats, and make announce- 

ments for the next two meetings. Announce that 
the next meeting will be a Troop Business Ses- 
sion. 

7. Have refreshments, if they have been arranged for. 

8. Adjourn the meeting with a couple of verses of the 

National Anthem — " America." 

PROGRAM XXVI 

Troop Business Session 

Instructions — Patrol Meetings — Entertainment. 

This meeting was announced at last meeting as the regu-^ 
ular evening set aside for discussion of troop and patrol 
business. Having seen that the officers of the meeting are 
properly instructed in their duties, and having discussed 
the new business of whatever nature it is intended to bring 
up for discussion here, it will be best to take a back seat, 
as it were, for this occasion, giving control of the meeting 
to the boys, and acting only as mentor or friend or coun- 
selor, as prescribed by the Constitution, 

1. Open and conduct the meetings as prescribed in your 

Constitution and By-Laws. (See Article II of By- 
Laws, as suggested.) As a first regular business 
session, it zvill necessarily be the duty of the Troop 
Leader or President at this time to appoint all 
standing and special committees, so arrangements 
should have been made, consultations held, etc, for 
this purpose. After the said committees have been 
appointed and instructed in their duty, they should 
be encouraged to hand in at this time orally, a 
temporary report. This will awaken and hold up 
the interest of all. 

2. Under the head of new business — a first meeting 

time should be determined upon and announced 
for the organization and perfection of Patrol 
Business Sessions, preferably within the follow- 
ing week. 

3. The Stunt or Entertainment Committee should have 

previously arranged some planned-out program 
of their own, providing for the entertainment of 
the troop in session. Stunts will be popular. 
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PROGRAM XXVII 
First Class Scout Requirements 

DriU Instruction — First Aid Drill — First Class Requirements 
— Computing Practice — Nature Hunt — Game — Semaphore or 
^gnal Practice — Setting-Up Instruction — Announcements — i 
Adjournment. 

This meeting should be held in the open, preferably in 
the afternoon, as soon after Investiture and Business Meet- 
ings as possible. Proceed this time only as far as it is 
necessary to find a rather fiat open space of some size for 
drill work, — either in the woods, open fields, or park lands. 
Any new instruction in Scout Drill should be given at this 
time. It will also be best to have along a few copies of 
the Boys' Handbook for use, both in First Aid Drill Work 
and the reading of the new requirements for higher rank. 

Some of the Scouts already know how to swim; the 
others should be encouraged to learn at the first oppor- 
tunity, and all told how necessary to preservation swim- 
ming really is. In the new drill-work in first aid instruct 
the boys in artificial respiration and call attention to the 
explanation on the subject in the Boys' Handbook, 

Have materials ready at hand for use in the Semaphore 
practice, 

1. After coming together at the appointed place, pro- 

ceed immediately to your intended drill ground, 
and arriving there call for troop formation and 
proceed with drill exercises. Give any new in- 
struction necessary. 

2. Have First-Aid Drill for practice. Call the Scouts' 

attention to instructions on swimming, and the ac- 
cidents and treatment thereof. Instruct in the 
methods of artificial respiration, etc. Explain to 
the Scouts how necessary to self-preservation it 
is to know how to swim, and encourage those who 
have not yet learned to do so whenever the op- 
portunity arises, under a proficient instructor. 

3. Read over carefully and explain each of the re- 

quirements for the rank of First Qass Scout. 

4. Try out Requirement 9. With a little ingenuity 

and thought this exercise can be made highly in- 
teresting and instructing. Test the Scouts in the 
open on distance, size, and height. A handy tape- 
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line will check results of the Scout estimates and 
guesses. 

5. Send each boy out separately to find some specimen 

of plant life. The boys have already had several 
nature talks on trees and wild life. Now give 
each some one thing to find and bring in as quicRly 
as possible, such as an elm leaf, a bit of oak bark, 
a hickory leaf, a snake flower, etc. Your knowl- 
edge of the local herbage will suggest proper as- 
signments. Request, too, each Scout to bring in a 
leaf from some other plant than that assigned to 
him, to name the tree from such leaf, and give a 
general description thereof, etc. 

6. Have Scout-choice of games, and let the play con- 

tinue as long as possible. 

7. By whistle commands or bugle call Scouts to atten- 

tion and to " come together." Instruct in the use 
of the Semaphore code. Heretofore attention has 
been given chiefly to one of the several code sys- 
tems, but now it is time to continue advancement 
and learn the other codes also. 

8. Have a setting-up drill, and give instructions to those 

in need of it in the methods and needs of the exer- 
cises. 

9. Make announcements for the next three meetings. 

Make sure to announce the date of the next over- 
night hike. 
10. Adjourn with Flag Salute and Scout Yell. 

PROGRAM xxvnr 

Scout Reporting 

Report Assignments — Message Delivery by Code — Informa- 
tion Gathering — Trip Report — Botany Study — Street Map- 
ping — Time Limit Hikes — Good Turn Reports — Nature Study 
— Announcements and Adjournment. 

This meeting can be arranged for handling from indoors, 
so that using the Headquarters as a central station, rendez- 
vous, or camp, the Scouts can be instructed, given assign-^ 
ments, and sent out from there on their various duties and 
Scout work. While giving attention to this reporting prac- 
tice, one patrol or perhaps at least four Scouts should be 
kep^ close by at all times, and these to be changed every so 
o//eH^ so that all may have a chance of reporting. It is 
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needless to suggest that too long or arduous an assignment 
would he unwise at this time. All paraphernalia needed for 
the occasion should be at hand, 

1. After having met at Headquarters, and given instruc- 

tions, give out assignments for scout-reporting, to 
each Scout or squads of two as the needs of the 
occasion and duty may suggest. Following is a 
suggestion of some such assignments: — Send one 
Scout with code flags to a certain point i with a 
message to deliver to another point 4 in town, and 
to return with message received from point 2. 
Send Scout No. 2 out with similar instructions to 
send message to point i and receive message from 
point 3. Scout No. 3 with message for point 2 
and to receive message from point 4. Scout No. 
4 to send message to point 3 and receive message 
from point i, etc. Each Scout should be given a 
diiferent message separately and secretly, and the 
points should be far enough away in opposite di^ 
rections to preclude any other sort of communica- 
tion than code signaling, and yet in plain reading 
view of each other. 

Send several Scouts out to collect information re- 
garding movements of people, or any particular 
occurrences in different parts of town. 

Send some with messages to friends, requesting 
answers, and ask for detailed account of trip of 
Scouts to and from, etc. 

Send several Scouts out to collect tree leaves, 
bark, pieces of wood, etc., as in Program 
XXVII, asking for trip reports. 

Send Scouts to map certain street sections or 
squares, showing location of known buildings, and 
give information of movement of people, carriages, 
street-cars, etc., and anything of note in progress 
thereon. 

Send Scouts out with time limits on certain 
hikes about towns, giving instructions to visit and 
note certain activities at certain points, etc. 

2. Call for " Daily Good Turn " reports of the yester- 

day and day before. 

3. Give Scouts at Headquarters, books with illustra- 

tions showing leaves and appearance of different 
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local trees and plants, as well as the animals and 
birds common to that part of the country. Also 
some book showing animal and bird tracks, etc. 
Have them make diagrams of the leaves, tracks, 
etc. 
4. When enough time has been given to this sort of 
practice, call in all Scouts, and make announce- 
ments for the next meetings, and adjourn. Give 
date and information as to next over-night hike. 
(See Program XXX.) 

PROGRAM XXIX 
Scoutcraft — Evening Instruction 

Roll Call — First Aid Practice — Map Assignments — Address 
on " Banking *' — Scout Games — Requirement Practice — Re- 
quirement 5 — First Aid — Announcements — Adjournment. 

This meeting is important as the means to bring attention 
to details of certain First Class Scout requirements, and 
explanation thereof. Have all materials ready to give iV 
strtiction and try out methods for First Aid as outlined in 
Requirement 10. Also have materials handy for prac- 
tice of Requirement 9. Arrange with a banker or finan- 
cier to give the boys a short talk on "Banking*' and the 
needs of " Creating a Savings Deposit," etc. 

1. Call the meeting to order with Flag Salute and Roll 

Call. 

2. Have First Aid regular practice. 

3. Call attention to Requirement 7 and give out as- 

signments to each Scout to make a rough sketch 
map of a certain locality in town, city or country, 
naming a different locality or square for each Scout 
Announce the need to have this ready by the next 
regular indoors meeting. 

4. Announce by a proper introduction the speaker of the 

occasion and the importance of his subject as a 
Scout Requirement. (See No. 2.) 

5. Have a few minutes' recess in games of Scouts* 

choice, — suitable for indoors. 

6. Try out Requirement 9, making note by contest- 

scores the resuUs oi e^cVv Scout's estimates. 
7- Call attention in tV\e "Bo^^' lA^xv^od\sL \si ^<t ^RSjdon 
covering Requirement S- ^^^^ ^^^"^ ^^ vcvVOTfiar 
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tion and explain, where necessary, and answer all 
fair questions. Demonstrate treatment where 
necessary, and have a tryout of the same among 
the Scouts. 

Call attention to the importance of the next meeting 
as an over-night hike, and explain the regulations 
for camp governments given in that program 
(XXX). Call attention to the need of perfect 
order, and obedience of Scout officers and rules to 
insure the success of the meeting, etc. 

Adjourn with Troop and Patrol with Scout Yells. 

PROGRAM XXX 

Overnight Hike 

; Start — Pitching the Tents — Preparation of Beds — 
Poles — Supper — Conduct — Clean Camp — Camp Duties 
3ut Games — Around the Camp Fire — Camp Rules — To- 
iw's Program — Scout Yarn — Stunts — Songs — Indian 
Dance — Lights Out — "Taps" — Lowering the Flag — Reveille 
— 'Morning Exercise — Flag Salute — Morning Dip — Breakfast 
— Camp Duties — Morning Game — Drill Prictice — Signal 
Practice — Lunch-Cooking Instruction — Camp Duties — Con- 
tests and Games — Swimming — Supper — Camp Duties — To- 
morrow's Program — Around the Camp Fire — Scout Yarn — 
" Taps "— Reveille — Nature Study Hike — Dinner — Rest Pe- 
riod — Nature Study and Walk Assignments — Supper — Pack- 
ing up — Camp Fire Council — Homeward Journey. 

In preparation for this program it would be best to read 
over the preparation instruction of Program XVllI. All 
arrangements for the camp should receive careful atten- 
tion, and all details thought out and planned beforehand, 
previous to the start of the troop to the camping grounds. 

It is presumed in these overnight hikes that only one or 
two nights, making up a week end, will be spent in the field, 
and therefore suggestions are outlined for only such a 
length of time. Longer periods of camping will be fully 
treated in the programs for Summer, Winter and Perma- 
nent Camps now in preparation. Each short-time camp 
will necessarily be much the same in general plan and out- 
line of Scout requirement practice, games, etc., and arranged 
as they are only for temporary use; so that a general out- 
line of each will do as zvell for any other, the changes being 
in the details of Scoutcraft practice. But Mei^ertiicless, t!\e 
ouiH^e of plans, duties, stunts, and rules s\i,o\il.4 lA-iwa-^s "^e 
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carefully prearranged for each such week-end or overnight 
otitina. 

In addition to the preparatory suggestions as offered in 
Program XVIII, the following should also be noted: — 

/. In choosing a location for a camp site, do not place 

kyour camp near a marsh, cemetery, swamp, stag- 
nant water, in a punch hoivl depression, or in the 
midst of a dense vegetation. Choose rather an 
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open clearing of uiiplowed land on natural sloping 
ground, itith a sandy or gravelly top soil. 
Careful inquiry should be made as to purity of wattr 
supply near your chosen campsite. Informatin 
from people living in the neighborhood is fairly re- 
liable as to presence and location of springs, sotirceS- 
of streams, contaminating influences of lakes,, 
streams, and wells, and the purity of the waters 
from each of these sources for drinking purposes,. 
Some such investigation should ahvays be made by 
the Scout Master. 
In preparing for latrwe or loVlet ■^aci.Uties, 
should he IciktyK that tl^e to\l.et lar — -" - - 
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from the rest of the camp, preferably hidden by 
a screen of trees or bushes, and that it shall not 
be in the direction from which the prevailing wind 
comes toward camp, A little carelessness zvUl 
cause disagreeable as well as dangerous results. 
It should be an imperative rule that no other place 
besides the latrine shall be used, and there should 
be rigid prohibition of the pollution of the ground 
surface and constant care of the latrine, 

4. All garbage should be kept in a covered can or pail 

and disposed of before decomposition takes place. 
Upon the break up of such a short time camp it 
should be buried in the ground, and covered over 
with several inches of earth. In longer time 
camps, the garbage should be so buried every one . 
or two days, 

5. Cleanliness should be insisted upon. Everybody 

should be taught the value of good and safe sani- 
tation and encouraged to cooperate to make sani- 
tary rules actionable, 

6. The camp-'site should be chosen, if possible, near a 

place suitable for swimming, and in such a favored 
locality, proper arrangements should be provided 
for the swim or bath. Those who do not know 
how to swim should be encouraged to learn, but 
great care should certainly be taken in giving the 
proper instruction, and precautionary measures 
should be taken that none of the Scouts should be 
allowed to go swimming without the presence of 
the Scout Master or some leader, 

7. Choose your camping place far enough from the town 

or city or village to be free from visitors and the 
temptation "to go to town" on the part of the 
boys. 
The first part of the chapter on "Campcraft" in the 
Boys' Handbook by H, W, Gibson is extremely valuable as 
information for short-term camps, and it would be best to 
read over the following points: — Introduction; the Scouts; 
the bed; hot stone wrinkle; camp lamp; building the fire- 
place; water supply; sanitation; general hints; water hints; 
weather signs; building a camp fire, etc. 

Prepare a definite program of duties and cuents ^oy so 
f/?j9^ a time as the camp is planned for, coTcrl-vig tVve ^n^ 
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period of time and providing for *' something doing " during 
each part of the day. The general outline of this plan 
should have been reviewed at the previous meeting so that 
the boys might know what is to be expected of them, under- 
stand the rules and different duties, etc., all beforehand. 
The following outline of events is suggested. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON OR 1ST DAY. 

1. At the appointed time for the start march out to the 

camping grounds in Patrol formation. 

2. Arrived at the camp, have the tents pitched by Patrol 

team work in an orderly arrangement. For these 
short-term camps the kind of tents for use woidd 
of course differ in different localities and at the 
option of the Scout Master. Ordinarily the lean- 
tos ^should prove ample, but in all cases provisions 
should be made for protection against rain both 
in selection of the tent and their erection. Tents 
should accommodate at least four Scouts each; 
there should be with each such half patrol, a Patrol 
leader or Assistant Patrol Leader. 

3. When the tents have been pitched satisfactorily, pro- 

ceed to have the beds prepared. (See suggestion 
3, Program XVIII. And also see the articles on 
bedding in the Boys' Handbook.) Also have poles 
fixed for the raising of the American flag, the Boy 
Scout emblem, and the Patrol insignia. 

4. Prepare Supper. Local geographical conditions will 

suggest or demand a variety of dishes, and the 
sort of menu served at this first supper, of course, 
will depend upon your selection of food stuffs, 
cooking accommodations, etc. There should be 
plenty of milk to drink, and good bread and but- 
ter. Cake and sweets or fancy dishes are not 
necessary, and in such a short-term camp, are not 
expected. The bill of fare should be elastic to 
meet local and geographical and weather demands; 
your judgment of such local conditions will be 
all that is necessary for suggestive selections. 
Weather conditions will demand warm food when 
the weather is cold or rainy and cold dishes, as a 
rule, when the days are warm. Also the nature 
of the food will depend upon the location of the 
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r troop, — iM she Southern States, or in the North, 
in the East, or in the West, etc. For suggested 
menus for overnight and zveek end camps, see 
the Boys' Handbook. Take plenty of time for 
the eating of the nteal. Encourage wholesome 
conversation and natural pleasantry, but discoun- 
tenance any signs of ungentlemanly conduct or 
" rough house." 
5. After supper, have a clean up of camp, dishwashing, 
removal of supper remains, etc. Then call the 
Scouts to " Attention," and give out camp duty 
assignments, for such a short-term camp these 
camp Committees should be chosen to serve per- 
manently during the term length of the camp, and 
some means of creating a desire or honor to serve 
on some such Committee should be engendered or 
developed by the Scout Master. IVith this purpose 
in view the following plan has been suggested: 
Provide four committees for purposes such as 
Sanitation, Policing. Wood-gathering, and Camp- 
cleaning. The duties of the Sanitary Committee 
will consist of looking after the proper disposal of 
garbage, disinfection, care of latrine, etc.; the 
Policing Committee will see to proper obedience of 
camp rules, to gelling water for cooking purposes, 
to picking up and disposing of all papers and trash 
about camp, the raising and lowering of the flags, 
etc. : the Camp Cleaners will prepare vegetables for 
cooking, wash and dry dishes, pot and pans, clean 
up around the cooking fires, clean the boats, if any 
are to be used; and the Wood Gatherers will pro- 
vide wood for the camp-fires, gather fire-wood for 
cooking, build and light the camp-fire, etc. Have 
the assembled Scouts elect the four leaders from 
among the members of the Troop by popular vote. 
Then have each leader, except the Chief Camp 
Cleaner, at this same meeting choose four other 
Scouts to serve with him. And have it understood 
that Chief Camp Cleaner's committee will consist 
of the Scouts found guilty of misbehavior, break- 
ing of camp rules, rowdyism, etc. 

You probably have some other method of hand- 
ling these camp assignments, some regular cam<i 
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organization, or other arrangements, which would 
prove generally acceptable for such purposes, if 
sent to others through the Scout Magazine,— 
" Boys^ Life.'\ 

6. If there is still time, have some good Scout game to 

enliven the boys, — a game of Scout's choice, and 
suitable for the time of the day, etc. 

7. Gather the Scouts around the Camp-Fire, after the 

ceremony of building it has been performed, and 
proceed with a camp-fire ceremony. 

1. Outline the camp rules for the night and 

those for the days following. 

2. Outline the program, for the morrow, and 

explain any detail asked about. 

3. Tell some good Scout Stories. (See refer- 

ences to Scout Stories in Boys' Handbook, 
and the Scout Master's Manual). 

4. Have volunteers do stunts for amusement. 

5. Have a number of college or old time songs. 

6. Have a competitive Indian dance around Ac 

camp fire, by group or by Patrol. I 

8. Let 9 :oo p. m. be the time for bed, and lights out I 

Some of the boys probably come from homes 
where they are used to evening prayers. Always 
give them the chance for the evening prayer before 
turning in, and discountenance any interruption 
from other boys not used to this custom. At the 
time for lights out have the troop bugler, if yon 
have one, blow " taps." You should insist on « 
Scoufs honor on perfect quiet between "lights 
out" or "taps" and arising time or *' reveille" 
Also before "taps" is sounded have two of the 
Scouts lower the American flag and put it <ram 
properly, 

SATURDAY OR 2ND DAY. 

For daily camp programs see suggestions of Program 
XVIII, and of Boys' Handbook, page 153. The following 
program is also suggested: 

I. Arise at 6 :3o or 7 a. m. The boys should previoui) 
have been cautioned to remain quiet on their honor, 
if they awaken earlier , and no\ mafee any noise unti 
regular arising time, or un\\l" reveiWe Vi vtx^tad/d. 
Consideration should be sVioiim lOTMwd \\wjit^-\ 
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hig to sleep. When "reveille" is sounded, or 
some otiier means is used of announcing arising 
time, have everybody turn out in pajamas, swim- 
ming suits, etc., for a brisk, snappy five-minute 
setting-up exercise. After the exercise the flag 
should be raised, and the Scouts should salute 
the flag. Then where swimming facilities are 
possible, everybody should take a morning five- 
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minute dip. This should be understood to be a 
hath plunge and not a swim, and the hoys should 
take soap and towels for a clean scrub and rub 
down, and a tooth brush for cleansing the teeth. 
Then the boys should dress hastily and prepare 
for breakfast. Prepare breakfast as suggested in 
Point 2, of Program XVIII, selecting some such 
menu as that proposed in B. II. list; and it may 
also be well to have a tryout of Retyilr«m.?si. "^ 
(F. C. S.) in the prepataliow oi ^a.'ac-sfA.e.'?. w "^^-^ 
Jacks, hoecakes, etc. , 
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8 A. M. Set aside this half hour for Camp Committee 
duties, making use of all boys not on some regu- 
lar assignment in sunning the bed-clothes, cleaning 
up the tents, etc. 

8 :30 A. M. Set aside this hour for morning games, — 
something lively and popular. 

9:30 A. M. If type of field will permit, use this next 
hour in practice of the troop drill. 

10:30 A.M. Send out patrols into the field in dif- 
ferent directions under orders of Patrol Leaders 
for signal practice of Semaphore, and Morse or 
Myer Code. Also for practice of troop secret 
codes, if any have been developed. 

11:4s A.M. Have the Scouts themselves prepare 
their own dinner under your direction, or with 
the aid of the Assistant Scout Masters. Give in- 
structions in the methods of cooking one or two 
articles as those given for Requirement 6 
(F. C. S.). Also give instruction in the use of 
cooking fires, construction of fire places, etc. For 
Iitformaiion see Boys' Handbook. 

After the dishes have been cleaned off and washed, 
new firewood brought in, and any other Hltle duty 
attended to, have a half-hour of absolute rest, dur- 
ing which it might be advisable to give advanced 
instruction in First Aid, etc, 

1 :45 P. M. Have a number of inter-patrol contests 
planned for to take up the afternoon hours, such 
as lassoing, tomahawk throwing, bandaging, fire- 
lighting, tent raising, signaling, archery, tug-of- 
war, running, tilting, jumping. First Aid drills, 
etc. Or else give such time to some good outdoor 
games, such as " lion hunting." " hostile spy," 
" man-hunt," " flag-raiding," " deer hunt," " bear 
hunt," etc. 

4:00 p. M. If there are swimming facilities near the 
camp, a half hour should be given at this time 
to swimming instruction, water games, etc. In 
such case, of course extra precautions should be 
taken to secure the best means of safety to the 
different Scoitts, such as having watchers on the 
bank or in boats, a life-saving crew orgam::ed 
among the best swimmers, elc. 
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Begin the preparation of supper at 5:30 or 6 p.m. 
and proceed with cooking practice and instructions 
in a similar manner as at noon. 

After supper and just before the camp committees 
begin their duties of straightening up camp, remak- 
ing beds, etc, outline the morrow's program 
and explain details, etc. 

As the camp-fire is being built and started burning 
oiii;>.' Ii'i ■' ■■ 1 Camp-Fire Council or Pow-wow 
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which should be proposed for camp-fire gather- 
ings, and then continue aroi.md the fire with the 
carrying out of such outlined program. The fol- 
lowing number of points for such program are 
surest ed : — 

1. Opening of Council by an elected Camp- 

Fire Chief. 

2. Roll Call of Scouts responding with Pa- 

trol Call. 

3. Reports of the day's contests, award of 

honors, if you have an honor system 
developed, etc. 
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4. Reports of Scouts on different subjects. 

assignments, etc. 

5. Opinion of Scouts on camp life, organiza- 

tion and management. 

6. Suggestions proposed for new stunts or 

events. 

7. Complaints. 

8. New Scouts proposed for membership. 

9. Challenges for inter-patrol and inter-scout 

contests given and accepted. 

10. Short talk by the Scout Master or As- 

sistant on some suitable subject. 

11. Social doings, stunts, dances, stories, songs, 

general entertainment, etc. 

12. Challenge contests in such games as " spear 

fight," " cock fighting," " hand-wrest- 
ling," " badger pulling," ' " forfeit," 
"bunt bear," "tilting," "pole star," 
" wolf," " scrum," " poison," etc. 

13. If there is still time, tell a good Scout story. 

14. 9:30 P.M. "Taps," time for lights out, lowering 

and furling the flag, and turning in. 

SUNDAY OR 3RD DAY. 

1. Reveille. Continue the morning program as for 

yesterday as far as suggestion 3. This should in- 
clude the swim, setting-up exercise, and raising of 
the flag. 

2. Plan for a morning hike through the woods for the 

study of woodcraft, noting all tracks, birds, ani- 
mals, and different sorts of trees as seen en route. 
Also play some adaptable scouting game while on 
the move. 

3. Arrange to get back to camp before noon and prepare 

lunch or dinner. 

4. After dinner is over, have a rest period of at least 

an hour, in which the Scouts should remain inac- 
tive, listening to Scout stories, comments of trip, 
outlining of plans, etc. 

5. Spend the afternoon in nature-study, or signal prac- 

tice, or walk assignments, or any such exercise or 

activity which will be conducive for quiet and or- 

derly action. Have it understood that the boys 

shall return promptly at supper l\me or 5 o'clock 
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(or, at swimming time, if there are siicli facilities, 
say at 4 p. m.) 
5 p. M. Begin preparation of supper at this earlier 
hour in order to have plenty of daylight time for 
breaking-up and cleaning camp. 
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Assign to all those not employed in regular camp 
committee work, the duty of striking tents, rolling 
canvas, packing camp goods and bedding, and col- 
lecting al! rubbish for the camp-fire. If a large 
amount of material is on hand, a vfa^Qvv tov^^."^ 
hired to pack things Vvomc, auA \-a ?».Ots. c-a.'i*. 'v^^-■*■ 
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part of the plans should be previously arranged 
for, and the wagon started homeward at this time. 

8. When everything is in order about camp, and the 

latrine has been filled up, and the camp-fire started, 
gather around the fire for a final Camp Council, 
following the same general plan as on the night 
before, although it would be best not to continue 
later than 7:00 p. m. 

9. Carefully put out the camp-fire in obedience to camp- 

ing rules, and make the start homeward. Start 
early enough to arrive home by 9 :oo p. m. 

PROGRAM XXXI 
Scoutcraft Practice 

Roll Call — Talk — Map Reports — Requirement 12 — Infor- 
mation — Knot-Tying Contest — Lassoing Contest — Toma-> 
hawk Trials — First Aid Contest — Signaling Contest — Band- 
aging Contest — Estimate Contest — Announcements — Star 
Study — Adjournment. 

This should be an evening meeting, and preparation made 
therefor at Headquarters with all the exercise materials 
ready for Scout drills in first aid, signal practice, and patrol 
formation, as well as games. Contests should be given at 
this meeting to enliven the boys, and quicken the general 
interest, provision therefor being made pwrtly by announce- 
ment at the last meeting. It would also be well to have a 
list of the indoor contests posted, or given out at the last 
meeting as suggested, so that the boys could practice up a 
bit. These contests might be carried on individually, by 
choosing sides, or by patrols, and records or score-cards of 
simple material should be provided for the occasion. It 
would be best too to have this meeting on a night when no 
clouds are in the sky, and all the stars are out, so that the 
Scout could study the heavenly constellations as part of the 
evening exercises. If this is decided on, either you should 
prepare yourself sufficiently to point out several of the bet- 
ter known constellations, stars of the greater magnitude, 
planets, " Milky Way," " North Star," etc., or else get some- 
one to be with you for the evening, who does understand a 
bit about Astronomy, and who might act also as a Contest 
Judge for the practice trials. 

I, Open the meeting with roll call and flag salute, asking 
each Scout as his najne is called to answer by giv- 
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ing his Patrol Call, and immediately thereafter to 
salute the flag. 

2. Give a short summary of the results of last meeting, 

observations of same, etc. 

3. Gather in the map assignments as given out at the 

second meeting back. (See Program XXIX.) 

4. Ask how many Scouts have begun to carry out the in- 

struction of Requirement 12. Get definite informa- 
tion, and encourage the Scouts who have not given 
attention to the same, to start as soon as they can. 

5. Have the knot-tying contest. In counting points it 

is suggested that you count 5 for first place in any 
one contest, j for second place, and i for third 
place. In this contest such counts are suggested 
as: — (i) largest number of knots; (2) most skill 
and ease in tying; (3) fastest time in tying cer- 
tain knots of choice, or in completing all knots, etc. 

6. Have the lassoing contest. Counts: Best three at- 

tempts out of five ; method of throwing, etc. 

7. While these two contests are going on, and especially 

while awaiting results of the lassoing contest, it 
would be interesting to have a tomahawk throwing 
contest. For this a large upright board target 
should he provided and caution should be used 
not to stand too far away at first. If your target 
is not wide enough to take all the blows, this might 
prove too destructive for inside practice, but it 
will always prove an interesting outdoor event, 

8. Call for volunteers to answer queries as to knowledge 

of First Aid, — Counts: general knowledge; larg- 
est number of questions answered, etc. It wotdd 
not be wise to have too many, lest the boys grow 
weary, but certainly since this is so vital a subject 
and so absolutely necessary in Scoutcraft, that at 
least as large a number of questions should be 
asked as will demonstrate the Scouts* general 
knowledge, and emphasise in their minds the im- 
portance of the subject. The following general 
questions are suggested: 

1. What is the need of First Aid knowledge? 

2. What is meant by " presence of mind '' ? 

How should a Boy Scout use it? 
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3. How can you put out burning clothing? 

4. How can you help in case of an electric 

shock ? 

5. What is the best way of stopping a runaway? 

6. How would you treat a person for vomit- 

ing? 

7. What is a fracture? What is the proper 

treatment for it? 

8. What is a bruise ? How is it treated ? 

9. What is a sprain? How is it treated ? 

10. What is the treatment for dislocation? 

11. How is bleeding treated? 

12. What do you suggest as the treatment or 

first aid in case of poisoning? 

13. How would you help someone who is burned 

or scalded? 

14. What is fainting? How treated? 

15. What is the first aid for sunstroke or ex- 

haustion ? 

16. What is the method in treating sunburn? 

17. How treat for a bite or a sting? 

18. What is the treatment for something in the 

eye? 

19. How treat for cramps or stomach-ache? 

20. What should you do for earache? Tooth- 

ache? 

21. What is artificial respiration? When should 

it be used ? 
9. Have a signaling contest by teamwork. Send and re- 
ceive a message by semaphore, and then one by 
either Morse or Myer Code. 

10. Have a contest in first-aid and bandaging by team- 

work. Count for skill, time, efficiency and apti- 
tude in the best three out of four bandages applied, 
etc. 

11. Have an estimate contest on Requirement 9 for 

First Class Scouts. Count for two best estimates 
out of three for distance, size, number, height and 
weight. 

12. Make announcements for the next two meetings, and 

arrange for an outdoor athletic contest for the next 
outdoor meeting. 
J J' Adjourn to a place where l\ve sky c^xvXi^ d^-axVj ^^^x^ 
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and the stars show to best advantage, and proceed 
with the instruction in elementary astronomy. 
14. End meeting with the Scout Yell and Patrol Calls. 

PROGRAM XXXII 
Scoutcraft Practice — Outdoor Sports 

Announcements — Troop Drill — Lassoing Contest — Toma- 
hawk Contest — First Aid Contest — Stretcher Drill — Quarter- 
Mile Run — Javelin Contest — Rest Period — Fire-Lighting and 
Water-Boiling — Dinner — Camp Duties — Fire Making — Tent 
Raising — Signaling — Swimming — Archery — Jumping: — Yell 
Contest — Tug-of-War — Tilting — Indian Dance — Announce- 
ments — Adjournment — Assignments. 

The greater part of a Saturday should be given to this 
meeting, and you should have given some special attention 
towards arrangements and plans therefor. It is suggested 
that some few Held events he added to the day's program 
other than those mentioned and explained in the Boys' Hand- 
book, — events such as short races, spear or javelin throw- 
ing, high jump and broad jump, Indian war dances, etc. If 
there is any racing of whatever sort planned for, care should 
be taken that such Scouts who want to run are in such 
healthy condition that a short sprint or other similar exer- 
cise will not be harmful. Each Scout should be requested 
to bring his own food supply along, and his individual kit for 
preparing the same if he has it. In the sport events ma- 
terials should be arranged for in plenty of time ahead, — 
such as wig-wag flags, tent paraphernalia, poles for high 
jumping (if planned for), javelins or spears, bows and ar- 
rozvs for archery contest, lassos, etc. The counts should 
be the same as arranged for in Program XXXI and the 
same general rides and regulations observed. The field 
should be in open and rather Hat ground, and not too far 
away from your Scout Headquarters, so that materials can 
easily be taken to and from the field. But it would be best 
to select your Held as much in the country as possible. 

It is presumed that by this time all the Scouts enrolled in 
your troop have a full outfit of uniform, mess-kits, etc., as> 
given in the appendix of the Boys' Handbook. (See pages 
359-368, inclusive). The Ax (page 360) will do excel- 
lently as a tomahawk. 

1. Having arrived on the groutvds ot ^A^, %\svx\. '*^'^^'^!^^ 
gram with an assemUy ^vA sVoxV xs^^ oxi.sxvc.xs.'^ 
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the purpose of the day's exercises, the rules and 
regulations to be followed, and an outline of events 
in their approximate order. 

2. Devote a short time to troop drill and instruction. 

3. Start the regular program of sports with a lasso 

contest. Use a tree stump or post at suitable dis- 
tance, and also a moving Scout. 

4. Then have a tomahawk contest at 20, 40 and 50 foot 

spaces. Use a tree stump or board target ; never 
use a living, growing tree. 

5. Have a First Aid contest by team work in resuscita- 

tion drill, — for artificial respiration, etc. 

6. Have a First Aid contest by team work in a stretcher 

drill. 

7. Next have a quarter-mile run open to all whom it is 

perfectly safe to let race. 

8. Have a javelin or asegai contest. In making these 

spears or javelins some harder wood should be used 
and sharpened to a point on one end so that when 
thrown it will stick into the ground. These spears 
should be about eight feet in length, and slender 
and light, as in the regulation spear in use in cd- 
lege field-sports. They may even be pointed toftfc 
an iron head to lend weight to the point. Almost 
any encyclopedia will give a fair description of 
such a light spear. 

9. Now have a half hour rest. The boys will need suA 

a rest both because of the previous exercises, and of ' 
the other events still to come. But care should be 
taken in having the rest, that the boys do not catch 
cold because of cooling off too rapidly or in the 
wrong place. Care should always be taken to so 
arrange the events that health and the bodily in- 
terests of your Scouts shall always be best secured. 
10. During this rest or immediately thereafter it would 
be a very good time to have the fire-lighting and 
waterboiling contest. Each competitor should 
gather his own wood (if in a woodless field, such 
materials should be furnished), light his fire using 
not more than tzvo matches, carry his zvater in 
can provided hy himself, which should contain as 
nearly a quart as possible. 
J-T. When the fires ate bm\t, ^mtv^t ^ovaJAX^. v^^s^ks^ 
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scout style. Each Scout should provide and pre- 
pare his own food; but all the scouts- should plan 
to eat together. 
After dinner is finished, orders should be given to 
" Clean Camp." Everything should be left as 
nearly clean as it -loas found, and in true scout style 
and safety. 
Now have a fire making contest by nibbing sticks ten 
gether. {Eor instructions, see B. H. pages 70-75). 
Next have a tent raising contest by team work, pro- 
viding materials have been arranged for this 
event. 
Then have a signaling contest also by team work. 
Deploy the Scouts ad- 
vantageously, and have 
the trials consist of tak- 
ing and receiving mes- 
sages from your central 
station. Test out both 
code systems so far 
made use of. 

16. If accommoda- 
tions and weather will 
permit it would be well 
to have a swimming 
contest for those who 
know how to swim. 
Creat care however 
should be taken in case 
of this event, and every 
precaution taken against 
any accident. Do not 
allow the boys to stay 
in the water longer than a half-hour. If the 
swimming contest is impossible, have in its stead 
a 100-yard dash, open for all with exceptions as 
in the quarter-mile race. 
As a rest after the last event it would be best to have 
the archery contest. If the boys haz'e not already 
been instructed in the use of bows and arrows and 
the method of making them {see B. H, page 75- 
81 ) , their use now will be an incentive toward?. o.\\ 
awakening interest in this fine s^ort. 
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If the boys have no bows and arrows, such ma-* 
terials should be furnished for the occasion and in-- 
struction given in their uses, 
i8. Now have a running broad jump contest, and while 
this event is going on have also the high jump, if 
arranged for. For these events the boys should 
be arranged in two classes according to size, age, 
and physical development, etc. 

19. Now have another half hour's rest, during which a 

Yell contest by team work could well be planned 
for, — the yells to consist of troop yells and Patrol 
calls, etc. 

20. Then a Tug-of-war contest by team work would be 

fine as another event, to keep up the interest and 
keep the boys busy. 

21. Then have a tilting contest. For this purpose the 

staves sufficiently padded at one end can be used 
as tilting poles. Small rings can be drawn on the 
ground and the contestants standing in these zvill 
try to push one another out of the ring boundaries. 

22. Then have a team work Indian dance contest, by pa- 

trol or by group. This is heavy exercise and can- 
not be kept up very long at a time, but will certainly 
prove popular and interesting. It will tire the 
boys out quicker than any one event if followed 
zvith the vim and energy that the usual boy gives 
to this sort of sport. 

23. Make announcements for the next two meetings, and 

announce also the results of the day's contests. 
24. Adjourn at an early hour with a good ripping Scout 
Yell, and send the boys home in groups, each 
group to report by a spokesman of their choice 
what they noticed en route, — such reports to be 
due at the next meeting. 

PROGRAM XXXIV 

Troop Business Session 

Order of Business — Entertainment — Star Study — Scout 
Games — Announcements. 

You have already had one business session of the troop, 

and it should now be time for another, lest the boys forget 

^^e parliamentary principles through lack of practice, and in 
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order to dispose with accumulated troop business affairs. 
As long as yoit are training the Scout in civic duties, and 
the knowledge of parliamentary practice, however simple in 
form, such meetings should not come too far apart. Give 
the boys a chance to learn by actual practice, and, if the full 
Constitution is taken as a model as suggested in Programs 
XV, there will be need of added instruction at each such 
parliamentary session. In such case a business session- 
should be scheduled, as suggested, for every eighth or ninth 
meeting. 

1. Open and conduct the meeting according; to your Con- 

• stitution and By-Laws, proceeding regularly with 

your adopted " Order of Business." 
Under the head of Social Entertainment provision 
should be made for a rest by games, volunteer 
stunts, etc., such as the needs of the occasion seem 
to demand. 

2. Since this is an evening meeting, if it should be pleas- 
^_ ^nt, and the sky all alight with stars, it would be 
^^L an excellent opportunity to continue with the study 
^^H and instruction in elementary astronomy. If the 
^^P night is disagreeable without, and there is time, the 

meeting should be followed by a few applicable in- 
door Scout games, as suggested in B. H. 

3. Before the final adjournment, the proper announce- 

*ments should be made outlining the plans or pro- 
grams for the next two or three meetings, as 
far as formulated. 

PROGRAM XXXV 
Field Scouting — General Practice 
On the March — Signal Practice — Rest Period — Lunch — 
Use of the Ax — Estimate Practice — Nature Study and Wood- 
craft — Map-Making Assignments — Adjournment. 

Cel as far out into the open as possible, or take a long 
kike putting into practice such of the requirements as will 
prove adaptable and sufficient for your purposes. If your 
choice is the former suggestion, divide the time about 
equally info itustruction. scouting practice, and games. Re- 
quiretnents 3, 6, 8, 9, 10 {F. C. S.) con be put into practice 
in the field, or an the hike as well. In adiraucc o^ 
this meeting the Scouts should he asked, to bvi.w.g oXovig i- 
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younger boy or brother for instruction in Scout principles 
as outlined by Requirement 12. Have the boys prepare 
for the hike by taking along notebook and pencU for prac- 
tice in stalking as per Requirement 10. 

1. Go into the fields or woods in Patrol Formation, or 

if circumstances permit play some observation 
game en route such as ** Far and Near," " Window 
Observation" (a part of Requirement 4 S. C 
S.)» etc. Or send out two Scouts giving them 
secret instructions as to general route taken, ren- 
dezvous at a certain distance, etc., and play, en 
route, such games as " Hare and* Hound," " Deer 
Hunt," " Indian Trail," " Lion Hunt," " Through 
Mail," etc. (See B. H. on Games.) 

2. Having reached a camp or rendezvous, deploy sig- 

nal squads in different directions for a series of 
messages. If younger boys are along instruct 
them in what is going on, or else have some of tte 
Scouts give this instruction, one new bc^ each to 
an older Scout. 

3. Call in all of the Scouts by whistle or bu^le signal, 

and have a half hour's rest or more, during midx 
time the Scouts can instruct the younger boys in 
the requirements for Tenderfoot rank, or tdl 
stories, or do easy stunts, etc. // arrangements 
are previously made to have something to eat en 
route, this will be the time to prepare and enjoy 
the lunch. Only a light lunch in this case will be 
needed, — things easily carried and easily prepared. 
For suggestions see menu lists in articles on 
" Camping " in B. H. 

4. If facilities are at hand, and circumstances permit. 

also give instruction at this rest period in the proper 
use of the ax in felling and trimming light timber 
as per Requirement 8 (F. C. S.). J 

5. Also a try-out can be made either at the rest period, 

or partially while on the hike, of Requirement 9 
(F. C. S.) as to size, number, height, distance, etc. 

6. While on the hike call attention to all diflFerent trees, 

shrubs, bushes, gr^isses, mosses, lichens, birds, and 
animals, or tVveit tt^icVs, ^\si. \1 flowers are in 
bloom have t\ve \>aYS X^^covrr. V^^\»:c ^'^ *c 
Hower constructiotv, ^^s«> ^^^^ «&^^asA.^^gas&.>isk.N 
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wood smells. The boys should also become fa- 
miliar under your instruction and caution with the 
poisonous and nettle plants such as poison ivy in 
the East, the poison oak in the West, " buck brush " 
where encountered, and with the stinging nettles. 
Birds should be kept track of when seen, by such 
noteS'as suggested in B. H. p. 86, descriptive notes 




of wild animals and their tracks should be re- 
corded, etc. . For excellent outline form for bird- 
study see the Boy Scout Diary. 

When the hike is over, ask the boys to make a map 
of the country covered from their memory, show- 
ing route taken, characteristics of country, location 
of land marks, courses of streams, etc.— such map 
to be completed and handed in for use at Head- 
quarters, at the earliest opportunity, or next meet- 
ing. 

Make announcements for the next few meeting;?., wvi. 
adjourn with the Scout X eWs ^ni'?aX\oV'^-^'^- 
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PROGRAM XXXVI 

First Aid Practice — Elementary Astronomy 

Opening of Meeting — First Aid Drills — Address — Emer- 
gency Instructions — Games and Announcements — Star Study 
— < Iiutruction — Fie Id- Observation — Adjournment. 

This evening's meeting should be given over to First Aid 
practice during the first pari of the evening, if the sky is 
clear enough to study the stars, but if the sky is overcast 
with clouds, a few games should be interspersed between 
part of the First Aid practice, and the latter work receive 
fairly concentrated attention during the whole evening. In 
case the stars can be studied, and it is clear enough to pick 
out the different principal constellations, the boys will need 
no intervening exercise, but should find plenty in this sky- 
study to create and hold the interest, A good book for the 
boys to read, if so interested, and excellent for the use of 
the Scout Master is " Starland " by Robert S. Ball, — a 1 00k 
of exceptional suggestions and important information set 
forth in a simple, clearly defined manner. — just the thing 
in fact, for the boy. For more advanced information for 
the Scotit Master and as an aid in constellation study see J. 
D. Steele's " Popular Astronomy," especially Part III, and 
" Astronomy with the Naked Bye " by Garrett P. Serviss. 
If circumstances permit a study of the stars, one or izvo tele- 
scopes or field-fflasses should be borrowed to aid the eye in 
seeing further and clearer and enlarging the planets; a tele- 
scope, though, is not necessary for first stitdy. — only an 
excellent help. In the larger cities, large tripod telescopes 
are usually found on street-corners or in park squares, whose 
owners charge only five or ten cents for a look at the planets 
and the moon. Tell the boys of this, so that they may take 
advantage of the opportunity, should their interest be 
aroused. 

In preparation for First Aid practice, all bandages and 
appliances should be at hand for demonstration instruction 
and practice in all the different First Aid drills and methods. 
It might also be a good thing to have a speaker for this meet- 
ing, a physician, surgeon, or nurse to talk on some physio- 
logical subject,such as " The Bones," " Health," " The Body 
in Action," " The Nervous System," " Mind and Body," etc. 
Or it might be a goad suggestion, also, to get some authority 
t?r student of astronomy to help out in the star-study. 
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Begin the meeting with a few words outlining the 
program of the evening, or with a short yell prac- 
tice, or roll call with Patrol call answers, etc. 

Have a few of the regular First Aid drills by assign- 
ment, such as stretcher drill, head bandage, arm 
bandage with splints, leg with splints, collar bone, 
resuscitation drill, etc. (Only roller bandages 
should be used. ) 

If a speaker has been arranged for as suggested, have 
the talk at this time. This should be well under- 
stood lo be brief. — »ol more than ten minutes' du- 
ration, — and right to the point. After the talk, 
allow a few extra minutes in which the Scouts may 
ask questions, if interested. 

Go over the treatment for accidents and emergencies 
as outlined in the Boys' Handbook, and explain all 
hazy points. Have the boys tell by assignment 
or voluntarily what to do for treatment of the most 
common emergencies, such as cuts, bruises, sprains, 
burns, eye troubles, toothaches, poisons, dog bites, 
snake bites, insect stings, fits, freezing, etc. Two 
most complete and excellent small books on first 
Aid for Scout Masters and Scouts alike, replete 
with explanations, illustrations, and descriptions 
■ are "Emergencies" by Charlotte V. GuHck (Ginn 
& Co., 1909), and "Emergency Notes" by G. R. 
Butler, M. D. (Funk & Wagnall Co., i88g). A 
more complete work on the same subject, though 
of same size, is "Johnson's First Aid Manual, ^th 
edition {paper covered, Johnson & Johnson, 1909) . . 

H there is to be no star-study this evening, close the 
meeting with, or else intersperse before sugges- 
tion 4, a few suitable indoor Scout games. End 
the meeting with announcements and the Scout 
Yells. 

If it is clear enough for star study, the announce- 
ments should be made for the next meeting, and 
then all shoidd adjourn to some suitable open place 
where the astronomy study should begin. H tele- 
scopes have been procured, it would be best to have 
at hand some simple affair to serve as a rest for 
the glasses so that they may be held as steadily as 
possible. From charts pick out the positions of as 
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many of the planets as can be seen, and have all the 
boys understand the difference between the planets 
and the stars proper. Outline simply the main ideas 
of the planetary or Copernican theory of evolution, 
and briefly explain shooting stars, meteors, comets, 
nebula, etc. Tell about the different moons, the 
method of measuring star distances, the coldness 
of the earth's moon surface, the reason for eclipses, 
and reason for changes of the seasons, etc. Tell 
about sun spots, rotation, revolution, " Milky 
Way," and constellations ; and answer as many of 
the interested questions as possible. Pick out the 
main constellations of the month. These can be 
learned usually from students of astronomy, are 
outlined in the hook by Mr, G. P. Serviss, or will 
be sent free of charge to any Scout Master, by ap^ 
plication to Headquarters, Publishing Department, 
7. Adjourn the meeting with the Scout Yells and Patrol 
Calls, or with some of the old well-known songs. 

PROGRAM XXXVII 
Cooking Instruction — Requirement 6 

Cooking-Squads — Cooking-Fires — Requirement 6 — Try-Out 
— Scout Games — Precautions — Adjournment 

This special meeting has been suggested because of the 
real need of cooking practice in the open under careful lead^ 
ership and instruction. In this case as much time as possi- 
ble should be given to the proper trials of this requirement, 
trying the preparation of every article, , This should be out 
in the open in the woods or fields, and all materials should 
be made ready beforehand, each Scout packing along his 
own rations and kit. Such a meeting, needing so much in- 
struction, will probably require both your close attention 
and also that of your assistants, 

1. Get out into the open, and divide the troop into 

squads of two for the cooking practice. 

2. Give instructions in the proper building of a cooking 

fire, and a fireplace. Have the boys follow your 

instructions, and point out their errors. {See B. 

H., page 149.) 

J, Have a try-out of the proper cooking of different artj- 

cles given in the requirement, — all the articles, if 
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there is plenty of time. {For instructions see B. 

H., pp. 149-151-) 
If there is still time have some one or two good active 

Scout games of choice. 
Make the usual announcements, and in this case take 

the usual precautionary methods against spread of 

fires, accumulation of trash, etc. Put out the fires 

carefully, and clean up the refuse and odds and 

ends. 
March home in Patrol Formation. 



(PROGRAM XXXVIII 
Scout Reporting 
Announcements — Assignments — Games. 
This meeting is similar in purpose to those of Programs 
XXXIII and XXVIII, and therefore the same suggestions 
will apply as well in this case. A good plan also would be 
to arrange to visit some museum or saological garden for 
observation, of birds and animals, each Scout to make a brief 
report of animals and birds observed, personal impressions, 
etc. Also at this time the Scouts should have their attention 

I called to Requirement 4 (F. C. S.), and urged to fulfill this 
necessary test as soon as possible. 
I. Make announcements for the next two meetings, be- 
fore giving out assignments for observation re- 
ports. 
. 2. Look over the assignment suggestions of Program 
I XXXIII. Or instead of these suggestions have a 

I game such as " Scouting" (p. 298 B. H.), " Flag 

I Raising" (p. 306 B. H.), " Stalking and Report- 

ing " or " Spider and Fly " or " Stalking " (p. 307 
B. H. ) , " Across the Border " or " Surprise " ( S. 



PROGRAM XXXIX 
Scout Instruction — Efficiency Percentages 



The purpose of this meeting should be general instruction 
and demonstration in regard to any points not clearly un- 
derstood in any of the First Class Scout Tecixiwew.eTvi.s, V-o- 
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order to ascertain from the Scouts themselves just what 
things to consider, it might be best to ask each Scout to hand 
in before the meeting a list of the points which are not quite 
clear to him, so that the needed instruction can be given col- 
lectively or individually, or else to have a general question 
quiz. Some of the First Aid information should be re- 
viewed, and also nature observation of living things and 
starland, and topography or map making, 

A system of efficiency percentages is also a good subject 
to introduce at this time. It will help out in the final tests, 
and may prove of great interest to the boys in their desire 
to become best versed in Scout principles and proficient in 
Scout activities. Kept individually or by patrol it will also 
serve as an excellent record system for reference use by 
Scouts, Scout Masters and other officers, and by parents. 
Quite a number of Scout Masters already have some sort of 
honor system or efficiency records, such as this scheme pro- 
poses and includes, and the majority are having exceptional 
success with the idea. Such a record can be kept in a great 
number of zvays, ranging all the way from simple unit marks 
to such a system as used in baseball records of league stand- 
ings, batting averages, etc. 

Of course too much time shotdd not be taken up with con- 
tinual attention to the necessary instr^iction. A good start, 
fifteen or twenty minutes of concentrated attention with per- 
sistent effort, a little play, and a bit more of work with me^ 
chanical action or movement, a closing with a feeling of free 
spirit and fellowship, a creation of enthusiasm, a binding of 
ties toward one another and to the organization, — that 
should always be the general plan and the purpose of every 
meeting with boys. Therefore during the evening, inter- 
spersed between parts of the instruction, there should be 
suitable games and exercises, drills and practices, etc. 

1. Open the meeting in some suitable way by roll call in 

which each Scout will do some stunt at the call of 
his name, or each shall give his Patrol Call. 

2. Proceed with whatever needed instruction is required, 

in whatever way is deemed best. 

3. Have one or two suitable indoor Scout games of 

choice. 
4. Proceed with the evenmg mstruction. Have a few 
practice drills in ¥itst K\d ^xvA. ?a's«^"^'«v.'^- 
5- Have a Requirement 9 0?. C ^.^^ ^owX&'sX.. 
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16. Make announcements of tlie plans for the next few 
meetings. 
7. Adjourn with Scout's choice of closing exercises — 
yells, songs, stunts, etc. 
PROGRAM XL 
Swimming and Athletics 
Swimming Instruction — Substitutions — Water Gaines — The 
Natatorium — Salt Water Versus Fresh Water — Stroking — 
Water Emergencies. 

There should be a! least one meeting before the Final 
First Class Scout e.Yiiminalioiis at ■n.'hlch s-wimmwij instruc- 




tion should be given. Of course there are some parts of 
the country where there are no facilities for such sport, 
either natural or artificial, but the majority of American 
boys have a chance of learning to swim at some time or 
another during the year. As a substitute plan for this meet- 
ing in place of STt-imming instruction, the troop might get 
out into the fields for a signal practice, have an athletic con- 
test under your instruction in proper methods, or a visit 
might be taken to some interesting place in the city or coun- 
try. 
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In case swimming is to be the purpose of this meeting, it 
would be best to have along several older fellows for the 
occasion, to give instruction in the proper methods and in 
water games, and also to provide for plenty of protection 
against accidents. If the boys care to do so, it would be a 
good stunt for the whole troop to visit the nearest baths or 
natatorium for this afternoon swim. The price is very rea- 
sonable in most places, safety is provided for, and care is 
usually taken that the water is of the right temperature for 
the time of the year. 

Quite a number of boys will have opportunity to learn 
swimming only at salt-water baths or at the ocean beaches. 
Salt-water swimming is exhilarating and excellent, but be- 
cause of the difference in the floating qualities of the waters, 
boys are better able to cope with every sort of water acci- 
dent, if they have fif'st learned to swim in fresh water. 

As much instruction should be given at this meeting as 
possible. Probably the majority of the boys who can al- 
ready szi'im only know one or two strokes at the most, while 
for safety and efficiency in saving others they will have need 
of knowing all different strokes, — such as side-stroke, back- 
stroke, breast-stroke, trudgeon, crawl, etc. There are three 
ways of using the legs, and four or five ways of using the 
arms; and any ingenious person can invent from these move- 
ments almost any number of combination strokes. The 
proper methods of floating and diving might also be demon-^ 
strated, as well as the several methods of helping out in 
water accidents. (See B. H., pp. 279-288.) 

PROGRAM XLI 
An Afternoon Hike — Signal Practice 

Nature Study — Animals and Plants — Book Aids — Stalkingf 
— Observation Records — Bird Protection — Signal Practice — 
Geology Talk — Announcements. 

The purpose of this meeting is to give ample provision for 

nature-study under leadership and instruction. Woods, 

perennial and annual plants, animals and birds should be 

studied for information, preferably with a few good books 

on trees and plants, birds, insects, and animals, afield with. 

you. If you have suc\\ boofe^, show the boys hotv to gain 

de/imfe information from the boots Id'V) cibseTmng the char- 

acferistics of the objects and things studied. A\so X-^Xr^^t 

^^e Scouts in the proper 5tolking methods, and \\ve 'vwa'wvviet ^ 
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recording ohsen'ations. Also tell them of the need of pro- 
tection for birds and animals, and of the progress of such 
movements, so far as you know. 

During part of the afternoon, signal practice by Sema- 
phore (or code most 
in use) by secret code. 
or by whistles might 
be resorted to for a 
change. 

Another good idea 
would be to have some- 
body along on this hike 
who could explain to 
the boys the main 
principles of geology 
and the reasons for 
the local land forma- 
tion. Most of your 
boys, from thirteen to 
sixteen years, are tak- 
ing the study of Phys- 
ical Geography in their 
high school courses, and are already familiar JciV/i the gen- 
eral knowledge of the earth history, but all zfill need prac- 
tical instruction as to their own locality, and to the methods 
of applying their accumulated general knowledge along 
such lines to their daily observation. 

Either before the start is m.ade, or when on the way back 
home announcements ought to be made as to plans for the 
next one or two meetings. Arrive home not later than g 
o'clock, 

PROGRAM XLH 

Troop Business Session 

Parliamentary Practice — Entertaininent — Interesting Topic 

Talk — Contests — Scout DeraonstraUon — Order of Business — 

Games — New Business — Announcements — Adjournment. 

This meeting, of course, is similar to the one outlined in 
Program XXXIV, is suggested with the same purpose in 
view, and should be arranged for in the same zvay. The 
amount of parliamentary practice you plan to carry out at 
this meeting depends largely, of course, ou t\\e \w.^Q-*\a-'^5* 
zif/iiri you expect to give fo cwic insfrw.cl\ou o-nvi '5-'^'^=^'^^® 
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Such plans as you have for other events will vary necessarily 
with the amount of such parliamentary practice. But the 
Social Entertainment Committee should always be urged to 
have some good stunts and games planned for. 

As part of such entertainment, if the Scouts so wish, the 
Scout Master might arrange to give a few minutes^ talk at 
each of these business sessions on some live topic, — as an 
explanation of the " Common Court System," *' Messages 
from Other Troops'' " Mosquito and Fly Crusade," " the 
Great World Pozvers'' " Aviation'' " Current Events," etc. 

For amusement of the Scouts some sort of indoor con- 
test might be provided for this meeting, — an award and for* 
feit contest on any or several of the requirements or indoor 
games is suggested. Also committees might be appointed at 
this time to make arrangements for a public Scout entertain^ 
ment or for an intef-troop field day or for both, — the com- 
mittees to turn in at the next indoor meeting tentative plans 
of such proposed demonstrations, with suggested dates for 
the same, etc. 

1. Proceed with the meeting as outlined by your adopted 

** Order of Business " in your By-Laws. 

(i) Arrange for some suitable new games and 
stunts as proposed by the Entertainment 
or Sports Committee. 

(2) Under the head of ** New Business " the 
proposed Scout Demonstrations should 
be introduced, talked over by all the 
Scouts, committees appointed, and such 
other necessary arrangements made. 

2. Before the final adjournment, the regular announce- 

ments for the next two meetings should be out- 
lined. 

3. Adjourn in the regular way, or by Scouts' choice. 

PROGRAM XLIII 

Observation Scouting 

Group Divisions — Assignments — Message Delivery Map 

Making ^- Approximate Locations — Town — Approximate Lo- 
cations — Country — Approximate Distances — Leaf Collection 
— P/iotography — Reports — Announcements. 

TMs should be an afternoon or CTcnmg a^ter school 
where squads of three or four or iw\vo\c ^a\Yo\s CQ.'wns^w^ 
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together. It will be unnecessary for the Scout Masters to 
get out into the field, as most of this Scouting should be 
carried on from a central base or home rendezvous. But, if 
a pleasant day has been chosen and the whole afternoon is 
to be given to Scouting, it would probably be best to com- 
bine the observation practice with a short hike, and direct 
the work of patrols or squads from a field base. 

1. Divide the troop into patrols or half -patrols each 

under a regular leader (a patrol leader or his as- 
sistant), or else make such equal divisions into 
groups having common particular interests, and ap- 
point to each group its leader for the day. 

2. Apportion one or two assignments to each group pro- 

viding some definite work for each boy in the group 
or giving enough in the assignments to keep all 
members of each group busy. A suggested list of 
such assignments follow : — 
(i) Send out a message to someone at a dis- 
tance, each Scout in the group to go and 
come by a different route, within a cer- 
tain limit of time. And also each Scout 
to make map of route taken, noting all 
principal places passed, important build- 
ings, tall trees, stiles, stone fences, creeks, 
condition of fields, woodlands, peculiari- 
ties of trees or fences or road-ways, and 
keep a record of tracks seen en route 
with approximate location on drawing. 

(2) Get a plat made of certain squares of the 

town or certain sections of the open land, 
each Scout in the group to make a certain 
portion of the drawing or to take down 
a certain proportion of the needed notes 
for such a map, and each Scout being 
given his assignment at direction of his 
leader while in the field. 

(3) If in town make a map of the whole or a 

certain proportion of its area, showing 
all approximate positions of public build- 
ings, telephone booths, hydrants, fire 
stations, etc., giving walking distance of 
each from a commotv q.^tv\sx ^ ^^ "^^^ ^^^ 
or town ViaW. 
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(4) If in the country or in the fields make a 

map of a certain area containjng several 
fields, giving approximate area of each, 
computed upon a rectangular basis by 
pacing off the boundaries, etc. The map 
in this case should show approximate 
locations of wells, barns, all houses, gar- 
den patches, rocky ground, etc., and 
show nature and use of each field, how 
planted, how extensive, elevations, 
amount of irrigation, etc. Also a collec- 
tion of soil should be made, a small 
amount (a handful) taken from several 
positions of the assigned area, or 
wherever the soil seems to change in 
formation, looks or color, approximate 
positions of such examples noted on map, 
and some filed for future analysis along 
with finished map. 

(5) Send out a group to determine approximate 

pacing distance between several well 
known buildings or landmarks or no- 
ticeable trees, the group to compute ap- 
proximate size of building, height of tree, 
etc. 

(6) Send out a group to obtain leaves of a 

certain number of trees (25 for each 
boy), each tree to be of a different specie 
if possible, and map to be made showing 
approximate position of tree in respect 
to surrounding locality, approximate 
height, girth at base, distance from a 
certain known landmark, etc. Also 10 
leaves each from ground-plants or scrubs, 
showing locations, distances from land- 
marks, size of plants. 

(7) If there is one group interested in pho- 

tography send it out by wheel or on hike 
to make a collection of bird and animal 
photographs. Each Scout to make two 
photographs of wild birds of different 
species, and, if possible, a photograph of 
one wild animal. 
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If an afternoon is given to this observation Scouting, 
appoint a certain time to limit the field work, and 
have the Scouts gather at a certain place or local 
headquarters with their reports. If an evening 
is used, have the Scouts al! report before dark, 
and only give short assignments. 

Make announcements for next two meetings, and com- ! 
ment upon work of the day showing value thereof j 
and the education in such observation. ' 



PROGRAM XUV 
Evening Scout Drills 



\ 



This should be an evening given to drill work before the 
day set for the Scout Demonstrations, and all such drills 
as can be given inside should be practiced. Games should 
be arranged for, or some other means of entertainment 
provided aside from the drill practice, as a rest period or 
recreative change. The program for Demonstration Day 
should be outlined and any changes as discussed and 
suggested by the Scouts should be arranged for. Since the 
main features of the demonstration ^vill be wall scaling, 
signaling, first aid and stretcher drill, lassoing, etc., ar- 
rangements should be made previous to this meeting to see 
that all such material is at hand at Headquarters for suck 
practice. A speaker should also be arranged for, prefer-] 
ably a Civil or Mining Engineer, or a Geologist, zvho iv^l 
give a brief talk on land formations, soils and their origins,' 
rocks and soil sediments, or such similar topics. Or ct 
speech from a Scout Master from a neighboring district or 
the Scout Commissioner might be a drawing card at this 
meeting and prove of great interest and creative of en- 
thusiasm among the boys. 

I. Begin the evening by a brief talk outlining the pro-; 
gram for Demonstration Day, and putting the 
subject before the boys for a general discussion. 
A committee has been appointed at a previous 
meeting to arrange suck a Program and by 
consultation with the member of that committee 
the Scout Master should have a pretty definite 
knowledge of wfiat the bo^js w.as\ lisa-n.^ 'i'*-^ '^'= 
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arrangements of events. But ihe whole troop- 
should have a final discussion of the plan of 
events, with minor changes, etc, 

2. Assign different drills to the different patrols each 

under the direction of their respective leaders. 
Such suggested drills should be First Aid, 
Stretcher, Staff, Wall Scaling, Signal Reading, 
etc. After a certain practice of each of these 
drills new assignments should be made so that 
each patrol will have a chance to take part in 
the practice. 

3. If a speaker has been arranged for, he should be 

announced after a drill practice of forty or fifty 
minutes. If a Scout officer is to talk, his re- 
marks should preferably be on the advancement 
of Scout work, or word of a greeting to the boys 
from their fellows in other parts of the districts, 
with announcements as to what particular troops 
are doing, etc. If the talk is to be technical, the 
address should be couched in simple language, be 
brief, and open to questions aroused by the in- 
terest of the boys. 

4. The address should not last longer than half an hour, 

and the remainder of the evening should be given 
to drill continuation or practice of individual 
work, such as throwing the lariat, map reading, 
distance, size and weight judging, etc. 

5. Make announcements for next two meetings and ad- 

journ in the usual way — according to By-Laws, 
or by Scout Yells, Scout Reports, etc. 

PROGRAM XLV 
Scout Demonstrations 

Parents and Friends — Meeting-Place — Judges — The Con- 
st — Arrangements — Program Talk — Troop Drills ^ First 
d Staff — Fire Lighting — Signal Codes — Wall-Scaling — 
lOt-Tying — Bandaging — Scout's Pace — Compass — Lasso — 
imputation — Trailing — Archery — Swimming — Nature- Woik 
Results and Awards — Adjournment. 

T/fis meeting has been carefully prepared for and all ar^ 
g^ements attended to by the Scouts. For some time pre' 
fs drill work in the different Scout Qc\\mt\es "Was >)ee'iN 
^tilly carried on in preparaX\oy\> ioY rtvvs ^zrX. ^^ 
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should by all means be public, and the parents and friends 
should be invited to come. 

The meeting place should be in the open where there is 
plenty of room for the demonstrations, but in some locality 
where parents can easily attend. All paraphernalia should 
be on the ground, the Scout Master carefully checking up 
the work of the Scout Committee of Arrangements to 
avoid any delays or mixup. 

This demonstration may have been arranged for several 
participating troops of the same or nearby localities, and 
if such is the case competent judges should be obtained who 
will decide as to best performance of Scout drills by troop 
or patrol. In such case a point system should have been 
previously adopted. (See Scout Master's Manual, Chap- 
ter VI.) 

It is intended that these Scout demo^tstrations will be 
more for the purpose of showing to parents and friends the 
achievements of the boys in their Scout work, rather than 
to plan for a regular Scout contest, but a contest will per- 
haps awaken a keener spirit of rivalry between patrols of 
like ages, and between troops, promote the feeling of gang 
fellowship within the troop, and insure better results in 
striving for awards for best efforts. 

Arrange the plan of events so that several things can be 
carried on at the same time, but make such arrangements 
so ihat each Scout will have a chance to enter several dif- 
ferent events and prove his skill and efficiency in the vari- 
ous activities. Do not attempt too many events. 

1. All Scouts having assembled, draw them up in troop 

formation with order ** At Ease," and address 
those assembled in a few well-chosen words out- 
lining the purpose of the meeting, and explaining, 
in case of inter-troop contest, the methods of 
awards and point-system in use. 

2. Proceed with patrol and troop drills. 

3. Show method of Stretcher Drill, and First Aid Drill. 

See Part IV, page 240. 

4. Have a brief Staff Drill. See page 228. 

5. Divide patrols into groups of two to show method 

and speed in building and lighting fires with or 
without matches, and speed in boiling water. 

6. Show method of sending and receiving si^ak al 

long and short dislaivc^s., \i^ "^^m^c^^^^ ^-^ ^"^ 
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to carry out all of the events in this program in otic day. 
This list is merely suggestive. Any zvorkmg combination 
suitable to local conditions may he arranged. 



By Dr. J. C. Elsoh, 
of Madison. Wisconsin. 

Transportation of 
the Wounded. 
The following drill 
has been found to be 
o f great practical 
service in Scout pa- 
trols and troops. In- 
struction in the move- 
ments should first be 
given to individuals 
in the patrol, and 
when the positions 
and holds have been 
mastered, the drill 
may be given to the 
group as a whole. 
This latter method 
proves more interest- 
ing to the boys, and 
makes a good form 
of exhibition work in 
First Aid and Trans- 
portation of the 
Wounded. 
Patient with 
Injured Leg. 
The Scouts are 
formed in line, and 
are commanded to 
"count fours." The first method ot tiau^.pott'ife'ci ^N^ovAA 
'e to assi.'^t 3 Datient ' ' - ^ < ^v.~- ■— 




sprained ar.V\e, ot dIVct \t\- 
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jury to the leg. Give commands as follows: "Number I 
ones, Forzi'ard, MARCH." (The first numbers called out i 
are always the patients.) The numbers specified march j 
forward, and when 
fifteen or twenty feet 
from their line, are 
commanded to " Halt 
— About FACE." 
(A half turn to the 
right brings them fac- 
ing the line of 
Scouts.) Next order 
" No. Twos, For- 
ward, MARCH." 
When about three feet 
from No. Ones (the 
patients), order No. 
Twos to "Holt: Pre- 
pare to assist Patient, 
Right (or left} side, 
POST." At "POST." 
No. Twos take their 
position by the sides 
of No. Ones, and to 
assist for sprained 
ankle. No. Twos place 
their right arms 
around the waists of 
Number Ones, grasp 
the wrists of the pa- 
tients, and bring the arm of patient over their shoulder. 
In this way, material support may be given. At command 
'' Forward, MARCH," No. 2 assists No. i back to the 
line, and without further command, they both take their 
positions, in alignment with the rest. Next order out other 
numbers, so that each boy gets an opportunity for practice; 
this method to be used also in all the following move- 
I ments. 

Fireman's Grip. 
Command "No. i. Forward. MARCH, Halt. About 
\ FACE No. 2, Forward,_ MARCH ; Halt. Prepare to assist 
[ patient. Fireman's Grip." No. 1 ^tb.^^% ■Cvv-i: ^nj^v -^-wSiiil 
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of No. I with his left hand, places his head tinder the right 
arm of No. i, his right arm between the legs of No. i (or 
under both knees), gets the hips of No. i well on his shoul- 
ders, and at command "Lift Patient," No. 2 raises No. i. 
At command "About 
FACE," No. 2. faces 
his line, and at " For- 
;v(irc/, MARCH "car- 
ries his patient to the 
line, and without fur- 
ther command, de- 
posits him, both tak- 
ing their positions in 
line. 

Note. In all the 
movements herein 
mentioned, instruct 
tile Scouts to make 
no movements with- 
out command, except 
in depositing their 
patients in line. 

The Firemen's Grip 
is generally intended 
for use in case of the 
total unconsciousness 
of the patient. Hence 
the patient is always 
found in the recum- 
bent position: After 
the movements above 
have been learned, 
varv the commands as 
follows : — " Xo. I, Fonvard, MARCH, Halt. About 
FACE. Lie down. No. 2, Forward,^ MAR.CH. Halt. 
Prepare to assist Patient, Fireman's Grip." No. 2 kneels 
beside patient, rolls him over on his face, and takes his 
position at the head of the patient. He now grasps patient 
under arms and chest, and gradually raises the patient to 
^ his (the patient's) knees. Then No. 2 shifts his grip, plac- 
wg- his arms low around waist of patient, and raises pa- 
tt'ent to his feet. From this pci5'A\on,\\e\.'t^e.?>ft\^ fireman's 
^">, as described above. 
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Basket Seat. 

Commands: No. i, Forn'ard. MARCH. Halt. About 
t FACE. Numbers ? and j. Forward, MARCH. Halt. 
\Prepare to assist Patient. Basket Seat; POST." No. 
La. and No. 3. each grasps his own left wrist, and then they 
Tjoin hands. A vari- 
F ation is the three 
I handed basket seat, 
} when it is desirable 
I that one of the bear- 
have one hand 
I' free. This grip is 
fgDod only for short 
[.distances. For longer 
(distances, the follow- 
I ing position should be 
I taken. 

Position Hips, 

Post. 

Commands : " No. 

it. Forzi-ard, MARCH. 

|fla/(. About FACE. 

Lie Down. Numbers 

. and 3, Fortvard, 

IMARCH. Halt. 

tHips. POST." At 

■ the last command, 

V Nos. 2 and 3 take 

I their positions at the 

I hips of patient, fac- 

I ing each other, hav- 

* ing first placed the 

patient on his back. 

The patient is supposed to he able somewhat to help 
himself. At the command "Prepare to lift," Nos. Z 
and 3 kneel beside patient, place their arms around waist 
of patient, and their free arms under his thighs, graspii^ 
wrists. The patient places his arms around the necks of 
the bearers. Patient is hfted at command "Lift Patient," 
Forward, MARCH." 

At the command : — " iVo. /, Forzmrd, MARCH. Halt. 
KAbout FACE. Lie do-am. Nos. j and 3, Forward, 
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MARCH. Halt. Head and Feet, POST." _ No. 2 takes 
Ills position at the liead of patient, No. 3 at his feet, facing 
each olher. At command " Prepare to Lift" No. 3 spreads 




patient's feet, steps in between his knees, facing away from 
patient, and kneels, getting his arms well under patient's 
knees. No. 2 kneels, raises head and shoulders of patient, 
places his arms under patient's arms, and around his chest, 
locking his fingers in front. At command " Lift patient," 
they arise, and at " Fonvard, MARCH" proceed onward 
with patient. 

The following movements are intended for placing the 
patient on a litter, or in moving him short distances in case 
of serious injury. "' 

Three Bearers. 

At the command:—" No. i, Poruaard, MARCH. Hait. 
Right Side, POST." The three bearers lake positions at the 
right side of patient (or left, as commanded), "Prepare 
to lift." Bearers kneel on knee next to patient's feet. 
TTi^jr get their arms well under patient's shoidders, back. 
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hips and thighs. "Lift patient'' The patient is lifted 
to the knees of the bearers, who shift their grips, to get a 
comfortable hold. At the further command "Lift," they 
arise with patient in arms. At ''Forward, MARCH," the 
patient is carried forward. To place the patient on a lit- 
ter, the same movements are given, except the last ; i, e., 
the bearers at command "Lower Patient." gently lower him 
from their knees ; and at command " Litter, POST," take 
their positions at the litter. 

The Litter Drill. 
Improvised litters, made of coats and poles may be used 
in this drill ; gunny sacks, through which poles have been 
placed, make a good substitute. A strong and serviceable 
litter may be easily made. Light iK)Ies, about six feet 
long, are used, with slightly heavier nnd longer ones on 
the ontsides. the whole bound together by interweaving 




cord or rope between the pole?. Each squad is provided 
with a litter, borne by No. 3 in the squad, who carries the 
litter on his right shoulder, at an angle of about 45 degrees, 
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■being at the shoulder, command " Order Litter." The Ht- 
brought to the vertical position, then lowered to the 
ground, outside the right foot. At "Shoulder Utter," 
the litter is raised to the vertical position, then laid on ther- 
shoulder, where it is supported by the right arm, the left 
arm dropped by tiie side. At the command " Carry Litter/' 
each Ko. 3 brings his litter to the vertical position; then 
drops the litter forward and downward i;ntil it is in 1- 
horizontal position. Meanwhile, the othei numbers step 




^P directly to the front; No. 2 until he is opposite the front 
handles, which he seizes with his left hand, and Nos. i and 
4 until they are opposite the center o£ the litter. At 
"Ground Litter," Nos. 2 and 3 gently lower the litter; 
command "Raise Litter" they stoop and carefully raise; 
and at "Shoulder Litter" Ko. 3 reaches forward with his 
left hand, and grasps the litter near its center; he then- 
brings it to the vertical position, and then to the shoulder,. 
Meanwhile, the other numbers step quickly backward, and 
3/ig-i2 themselves in regular order. TVie \\Wct being at the 
carry position, at the command" Ofen UUer" x\\\^«'Owt 
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litter and unfasten any straps or cords with which the im- 
provised litter may be fastened together for drill move- 
ments. The litter being properly arranged, the original 
positions are taken. The litter being grounded, at com- 
mand " Change Posts *' each Scout moves around, clock- 
wise, in order to change positions and bearers. At com- 
mand "Four Bearers, POST," the squad moves around, 
clockwise, until each Scout is in position at a litter handle. 
The usual general movements in marching may be given 
with the letters. When the squads have become proficient 
in the drill, they may work separately, in squads, the com- 
mands being given by Scout No. 3. Patients may be picked 
up, placed on the litters, and obstacles gone over, such as 
fences, walls, etc. The litter should always be held level. 
The patient is generally carried feet forward ; in going up- 
stairs, head forward, and in coming down, feet forward. 



Chapter VI 
TROOP AND PATROL MANAGEMENT 

By George H. Merritt. 

The Troop Age. 

The Boy Scouts of America plan to get hold of every 
American boy, to improve his general interest in life through 
Scouting, to weld manly principles into his character, and 
to make him, through personal and advisory development, 
fully competent, efficient and cooperative. Scouting is a 
movement designed to help the boy during the adolescent 
period of life, so because the greater majority of boys pass 
through the functional manhood changes between twelve 
and eighteen years, such limiting ages were adopted in 
Scouting, and are most carefully enforced. 

The Older Boy. 

A Scout over eighteen may continue his Scouting when- 
ever he chooses, and many do continue as Assistant Scout 
Masters when they have had previous requisite training. 
But it is not the intention of the Movement to interest and 
enroll lads over eighteen. Their wants and interests are 
usually adequately provided for by the numerous adult or- 
ganizations, clubs and societies. 

The Younger Boy. 

Some boys develop earlier than others so that physical 
equals may range in years from 12 to 14, but the greater 
mass of boys begin to pass through .the adolescent period 
between 12 and 13 years of age. To insure stability, and 
guard against the evils of admitting the boy who is too 
young, the Boy Scouts of America have adopted the age 
of 12 years as the lowest age of Scout admissions and 
make of it a rigidly enforced rule of admission. 

The Problem of Grouping Boys. 

In the formation and management of the troop care 
should be taken that it should be composed of boys of 

2^0 
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mixed ages. A majority of little fellows will often drive 
out the older boy, so that the problem of grouping becomes 
very important in troop management. There is as little 
toleration for the younger boy on the part of the older 
fellow as there is for the boy of eighteen or nineteen by 
grown men. 

But in providing for a troop of all ,ages in Scouting, 
the age grouping should receive recognition in the forma- 
tion of patrols. In this case variety of ages is detrimental. 
For instance the boy of twelve should not be in the same 
group with the seventeen-year-old boy. In almost every- 
thing the interests of the younger boy have no attraction 
for the older fellow. For this reason it is best to group 
the boys of similar ages in patrols. 

The Problem of Grading by Age. 

During the adolescent changes, however, the chonological 
and physiological ages seldom definitely agree. Often the 
youngster who is chronologically fourteen may be physio- 
logically ten or sixteen or else ranging somewhere between. 
For this reason it is absolutely impossible to scientifically 
grade the Tenderfoot and other degrees of Scouting by age. 
Some boys mature much more rapidly than others, and 
because of this a boy should not be held back in the se- 
curing of his degree. To hold any boy back by any artificial 
limits when he possesses the ability to meet the require- 
ments, is a crime against the boy. He should be encouraged 
to pass the requirements as quickly as possible, and thor- 
oughness should be insisted upon by the Scout Master and 
the Court of Honor. There are incentives among the scout 
activities, in the winning of merit badges, carrying on com- 
munity Scouting, and in leadership development, to hold the 
interest of the boy after he has become a First Class Scout ; 
and as the Movement grows older, more interest-holding 
specialties will undoubtedly be developed. No boy will be 
attracted by any grade or degree, if it fails to arouse his 
interest. There is a great need of graded work, but this 
should be provided for by the orderly progressive plan 
which the Scout Master himself works out as he studies 
the need of each individual boy. 

Starting - - The Wrong and the Right Way. 

The wrong v/ay to start a patrol or troop of Scouts is to 
make an announcement in some newspa^ex ox ixopca. "^^ 
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platform of some church or institution that the Boy Sconts 
will be organized on a certain evening, and that every boy 
in town is invited to be present. This is a very common 
mistake, and usually results in a large percentage of the 
boys who join wnder such, conditions, dropping out later 
on. The right way to start Scouting is to select seven or 
eight of the leading boys of the community, preferably 
between the ages of fifteen and seventeen, and beginning 
with thi? smnll group as a patrol, gradually to increase the 
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size of the troop as the success of the movement in the 

locality and among the boys seems to warrant. The most 

successful troop is the one which achieves success with a 

small nucleus first, and develops in size and progress of 

Scouting as success continues. At the beginning it is best 

to present to the boys a full explanation of the scope and 

purpose of Scouting and its meaning, a personal survey of 

the Handbook activities, a careful reading of the Scout 

Oath and Scout Law, a clear idea of the " Daily Good 

Turn," and possibly a consideration of suggested by-laws 

snd an initiation form, whidi, if used, should be simple and 

' impressive. How much ol paiWamfeuVaf^ i^ia-Oitc;?, to use 

»■/// depend largely on the cWice ai <w. 'scquIVl^^Xw. 
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Application Forms. 

In addition to these first steps, as well as in the case of 
all other troops, a uniform enrollment blank should be 
used. This blank should be signed by the parent or guard- 
ian of the boy, and should be made a matter of record. 
The following form has been accepted by National Head- 
quarters as a standard, and is recommended for your use : 

Boy Scouts of America 

Council, City . . , State . . . 

President 

Executive Secretary 



Application Blank. 

No ,. 

I hereby apply for membership in the Boy Scouts of 
America and promise to do my best to keep the Scout 
Oath and Scout Laws at all times. 



Date . . 

Name 

Address 

Age Occupation or School 



(Applicant must not fill out below this line.) 

Patrol Troop 

Scout Master 



I hereby certify that the above applicant has qualified 
as a 

Tenderfoot 
Second Class Scout 

First Class , 

Scout Master. 

The above appears in blank on the face of a single sheet, 
which bears at the head the emblem of the Boy Scouts of 
America, the names of the local executive council and its 
officers, and the address of the local headquarters. On the* 
back of the blank is a statement as to what the Boy Scouts 
of America are, and this is followed h'^ a rc^rmx o^ We 
Scout Law, and the Scout OatK, and Q^tcY iVv.a\ V\ve \oV 
iomnff: 
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and shall have general charge of all initiations and pro- 
cessionals, demonstrations, etc. He shall be the critic of 
every meeting and make a report at its close. 

Section 8. The Sentinel will guard the Troop Meeting 
from outside disturbance or interference. He will lead in 
all the processionals. 

Section 9. The Master of Programs shall attend to all 
business of the troop between its meetings. He shall 
provide business or pleasure at the regular meetings. In 
conjunction with the Scout Master he will help to arrange 
for all Program plans, and be the Scout Master's chief 
aid therein. He shall act in conjunction with the Entertain- 
ment Committee and serve as its chairman, in providing 
pleasure and fun for special meetings and for the good 
of the organization. He shall occasionally arrange for an 
open session to which the public may be invited. He shall 
secure honorary members. He shall recommend candidates 
for initiation and advancement. 

Section 10. The Guide shall assist the Master of Cere- 
monies as conductor in initiations and processionals and 
demonstrations, when needed. He shall help handle the 
troop paraphernalia, and carry the Troop Banner. 

Section 11. The Protector of the Colors shall have 
charge of all the paraphernalia, flags, colors, and banners. 
He shall carry the troop's national flag. 

Section 12. The Troop Leader shall appoint, in con- 
junction with the Scout Master and with the Assistant 
Troop Leaders all committees necessary to carry on the 
troop business. These committees may be : — 

Finance Committee. 

Committee on Athletics and Sports. 

Entertainment Committee. 

Honor Committee. 

Yell Committee. 

Missioner's Committee. 

Library Committee. 

Flag Committee. 

Drill Committee. 

Efficiency Committee. 

ARTICLE VIII. — LEGISLATION. 

Section l. The troop may legislate and transact any 
business necessary for its welfare. 
Section 2. All of our members, including the Scout 
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Master and Assistant Scout Masters, shall have equal votes 
on all questions or measures submitted to the consider- 
ation of the troop, and it shall be considered that a ma- 
jority of all the members present at a Troop Meeting shall 
be sufficient to enact new measures. 

Section 3. Nine members of the troop, of whom at least 
two shall be elective officers, and either the Scout Master 
or Assistant Scout Master, shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 4. The power of taxing shall be ours. 

Section 5. No money shall be expended without our con- 
sent. 

Section 6. All our transactions shall be parliamentary, 
and " Robert's Rules of Order " shall be our parliamentary 
guide. 

ARTICLE IX. — JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Section i. The judicial authority shall belong to the 
whole troop. 

Section 2. To expedite matters it shall refer all matters 
of discipline to a Judicial Committee consisting of the Scout 
Master, Assistant Scout Masters, Patrol Leaders, Assistant 
Patrol Leaders, Troop Leaders, and one Member at Large 
selected by "the Scout Master and Troop Leader from each 
patrol. 

Section 3. The Judicial Committee shall hold meetings 
in special sessions whenever enough business shall warrant. 

Section 4. The Scout Master and the majority of the 
members of the committee shall constitute a quorum for the 
consideration of business. 

Section 5. A majority vote maj^ render a decision. 

Section 6. Charges and complaints against a ^cout shall 
be referred to the Judicial Committee,. 

Section 7. The troop by a majority vote may pardon 
offenders, or reverse or change the decision of the Judicial 
Committee. 

Section 8. A Scout in good standing who considers him- 
self unjustly treated by another Scout or officer may bring 
the matter before his Patrol Leader whose decision he shall 
cheerfully and promptly abide by. Then, if he is not satis- 
fied with the decision, he may appeal to the Troop Leader. 
If the Scout is still not satisfied, he may appeal to the 
Judicial Committee, whose decision he should o^w^^^'t^xi^ 
and promptly obey. The appeal Vvov^e^^x caxv \i^ Q»xT^fc^ 
in like manner to the decision ol tVv^ ^\vo\^ \x^a^. ^^^^ 
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to the Scout Master, and lastly to the Local Council, whose 
decision shall be final. Failing to obey any decision 
promptly and cheerfully he forfeits all right to further ap- 
peal. 

Section 9. A Scout dropped, suspended, or deserting 
from the troop or his Patrol, is not entitled to wear the 
uniform or badges of the Boy Scouts of America. As 
the emblems of the Boy Scouts of America are covered 
by letters patent from the United States, by a recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States, anyone 
wearing them without permission from the proper author- 
ities lays himself liable to prosecution and penalty. 

Section 10. All badges are the property of the troop 
and are simply loaned to the Scouts to wear while in good 
standing. When a Scout ceases to remain in good standing 
he shall return his badge to the Assistant Troop Leader. 

Section 11. A Scout suspended may be reinstated by 
the vote of the troop on the payment of cents. 

Section 12. No part of the initiation fee, advancement 
fees, or dues shall be refunded. 

ARTICLE X. — PATROL MEETINGS. 

« 

Section I. In matters not provided for in the Consti- 
tution for Troop Meetings each Patrol shall conduct its own 
affairs. 

Section 2. The officers of the Patrol in business session 
shall consist of the Scout Master and Assistant Scout 
Masters who shall act as advisory officers, the Patrol Leader 
who shall preside, and the Assistant Patrol Leader who 
shall serve as Secretary. Other officers shall be chosen 
as needed.* 

Section 3. Four members and the Scout Master, or the 
Assistant Scout Master, shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 4. A Patrol Meeting shall be called by the 
Patrol Leader at the request of the Scout Master. 

ARTICLE XI. DELINQUENCY. 

A Scout with dues unpaid is delinquent. 

ARTICLE Xil. SUSPENSION. 

A member both absent and delinquent is self-suspended 
until his dues are paid. 

ARTICLE Xlll. — VIIT'H.^^KNN K\., 

^ Scout forsaking the ie\\o>Ns\v\^ ol o\^\ \xciQ>^ ^^ 
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honorably give written notice to the troop, and not be 
dehnquent at the time. 

ARTICLE XIV. — DUES. 

Section i. Each Scout shall pay cents per week 

dues. 

Section 2. Presence at any regular meeting will deduct 
cents from his dues. 

Section 3. Presence without tardiness at any regular 
meeting will deduct cents from his dues. 

Section 4. Tardiness consists' in being absent one minute 
or fraction thereof after the time set to begin. 

Section 5. Any Scout failing to respond with his as- 
signment shall be counted as absent. 

Section 6. Any Scout failing to try to do what he is 
asked to do shall be counted as absent. 

ARTICLE XV. MEETINGS. 

Section i. Our Troop shall meet every weeks to 

practice general Scouting ; and every weeks for a 

business session. 

Section 2. There shall be both troop and patrol prac- 
tices of general Scouting, to be held at times as designated 
by our Scout Master. 

ARTICLE XVI. — RELIGION. 

The Scout Master should cooperate with the boy's pas- 
tor, parents and church in the religious instruction of the 
Scouts of his troop. 

ARTICLE XVII. — GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

Section i. Our meetings shall at all times be open to 
our friends, and our parents, pastors, teachers, and mem- 
bers of the Local Council shall at all times be welcome to 
sit with us at our councils. 

Section 2. Nothing unbecoming shall be done in any 
initiatory or other ceremony, and we will seek to avoid 
anything in our meetings which may be objectionable to 
our parents. 

Section 3. A Scout always rises in giving his part on 
the program. 

Section 4. A Scout always salutes his Patrol Leader, 
Scout Master, Assistant Scout Master, Scout Commissioner^ 
and every old soldier. He statvds ^VOcv Vv^-a.^ N^cev^^-^'^^'^^^ 
and salutes at the hoisting oi out tvaXAOxv-A ^-^v.^, *^^ ^Jsa^^^ 
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Individual ReccTrds. 

Scout, Patrol, Troop No. . . . 

City, State, 

Boy Scouts of America. 

Full Name Address 

Name of Father, Occupation of Father, 

Business Address, 

Place of Birth, 

Date of Birth, 

Height, Weight, 

School, Grade, Standing, 

Church, Sunday School, 

Member of other organization, 

Qualified for Tenderfoot, , 19 Mark, 

Qualified for Second Class Scout, , 19. .... ^ Mark, 



Qualified for First class Scout, , 19 Mark, 



Qualified for Merit Badge, , 19 

Mark, 

Qualified for Merit Badge, , 19 

Mark, 



The following point and honor system for individual 
Scouts, patrols and troops, has also been accepted as a 
standard and is herewith recommended: — 

General Points. 

1. Attendance of meeting i 

2. Wearing uniform at meeting i 

3. Non-use of tobacco each week (word of honor 

of Scout to be taken) 2 

4. Dues and all indebtedness paid up, per month. . i 

5. Passing each test for Second Class Scout 2 

6. Passing each test for First Class or Distin- 

guished Scout 3 

7. Passing each test for Honor Scout 4 

8. Each Second-Class Scout in Troop 5 

9. Each First-Class Scout in Troop 10 

10. Each examination passed for Merit Badge 10 

II. Each Proficient Scout 15 

i^. Each Distinguished Scout 20 

-TJ. Each Honor Scout -2.^ 
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14. Each Star Scout 50 

15. Scout hikes, per mile J4 

Proficient Scout. 

Each Scout is given a credit of 125 points and must main- 
tain a credit of at least 25 points until the first meeting in 

, 19 Any Scout may earn 10 points by having 

a perfect record for one month. 

1. Non-attendance (without good excuse) . . 10 

Points are marked off for the following : ^ . 

Pomts. 

2. Lateness (without good excuse) 5 

3. Failure to wear uniform at meeting .... 5 

4. Delinquent dues, or other unpaid indebt- 

edness, per month 5 

6. Smoking, swearing or disobedience to of- 

ficers 5 to 25 

7. Disorder, failure to properly salute on en- 

tering or leaving meeting, or in ad- 
dressing the chair, or other misconduct 
at meetings i 

8. Breach of Scout laws, fines to be imposed 

by committee. 

Distinguished Scout. 

1. Home: A Scout must submit a certificate from his 
parent or guardian each month that he has been gener- 
ally helpful at home for the month past. Scouts must have 
four certificates by (3 points for each > certificate). 

2. Work: (i) He must have a general average of 75 
at school for at least five months, or submit a certificate 
of competency from employers for five months. (2) He 
must read two books recommended by the Scout Master (3 
points for each certificate). Books recommended, one on 
some Scouting or relative subject, and one on a moral sub- 
ject. 

3. Religion: (Optional but counts for points.) He 
must certify each month to the attendance of church or 
Sunday School once a week, unless excused by parent for 

good reason. Must have five certificates by (3 

points for each certificate). 

4. Scouting: (i) Own new Scout manual and have 
read it through. (2) Signaling: send a txv^'s.s'^'i^^ '^'^.^^^^^ 
a minute and receive 20 \e\X^is> ^ mvcvv^X^. V^ "^^^ ^"^"^ 
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of the knots on pages 50, 51 and 52 of the " Handbook for 
Boys." (4) Cook a meal for yourself and at least one 
other Scout over a campfire. (5) Give the names of 10 
best trees for wood to use for a cooking fire and 5 kinds 
that won't burn to use for hangers and log grate. (6) 
Name 10 wild plants which can be used for IookI and how 
prepared for use. (7) Name and identify six poisonous 
or injurious plants. (8) The four poisonous snakes. (9) 
The ten most injurious insects and five most beneficial to 
mankind and explain how useful or injurious. Draw seven 
out of the nine. 

5. Athletics: Qualify in over half of the athletic re- 
quirements as set forth in the " Handbook for Boys," or play 
on a regular school or Y. M. C. A., or other club or athletic 
team. 

6. Handicraft : Must make some article for Scout room 
or home. (Two Scouts can make something together.) 
(Points to be awarded, 3 to 10.) 

7. First Aid : (i) Demonstrate the rescue of a drown- 
ing person from the water by the proper grip. (2) Show 
how to break any hold a drowning person can get. (3) 
Resuscitate a person from drowning by the Shaffer method. 
(4) Pass examination in private health, as required for 
merit badge. (See " Handbook for Boys.") 

8. Social : Propose and teach the troop how to play a 
Scout game. 

9. Special honors : Must earn one Merit Badge in addi- 
tion to Personal Health. 

The awarding of Distinguished Scout must be at the rec- 
ommendation of the Scout Master. 

Three points for each sub-division, except where other- 
wise designated, are counted under " General Points." 

Honor Scout. 

(This is meant to be difficult, but not impossible of per- 
formance for any Scout.) 

I. Scouting: Must be a Second-Class Scout, (i) 
Have attended one Scout camp for at least one week and 
contributed to its success, or have slept out of doors thirty 
nights or taken Scout hikes amounting to a total of fifty 
miles. (2) Made a grass mattress or camp bed out of 
willow twigs, and a bow and arrow to shoot 75 yards. 
(^j) Press and mount on paper 30 specimens of leaves of 
^i^tive trees, identify the family and species of each. (4) 
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Know by sight and song 10 birds. (5) Know by sight, 
cry and tracks, 10 native animals. (6) Point out and name 
five constellations and four stars. 

2. Camping : Pass an examination on camping, locating 
a camp, pitching, tent and* making ditches and latrine and 
other sanitary arrangements. (See Gibson on " Camping 
for Boys." Eight Points.) 

3. Health: (i) Must pledge yourself not to touch to- 
bacco or liquor so long as you remain a Scout. (2) Must 
be able to lead the setting-up exercises specified in the 
" Handbook for Boys." (3) Take these exercises or some 
other regular exercises approved by Scout Master at least 
5 days a week, four monthly certificates required, or (4) 
take a cold bath at least five times each week each month. 
Five certificates of either or both (3) and (4) required. 
(Four points for each certificate.) 

4. Chivalry: (i) Must have read two stories of the 
Knights of King Arthur. (2) Have been recommended by 
a fellow-Scout as doing a helpful courtesy to a lady or old 
person or two good turns. 

5. Education: (i) Must read a book about one of the 
American pioneer scouts and repeat it at meeting. (2) 
Read two other books recommended by Scout Master. 

6. Civic : ( i ) Must have elementary knowledge of the 
local governments. (2) State. (3) National. Pass ex- 
amination. (4) Also principal charitable institutions in 
the community. (5) Must draw a map of locality where 
you live, showing all the offices of doctors, drug stores,, 
the nearest fire plug to your home,, offices of the local 
officers, police headquarters and firehouses. (6) Know 
names of your local policeman and officers and members 
of the fire department, board of health and school directors 
and their chief duties. 

7. First Aid : ( i ) Must pass elementary national First. 
Aid to the injured examination, and (2) Merit Badge in 
First Aid; or pass (3) Public Health; and (4) Firemanship 
honors. See ("Handbook for Boys.") 

8. Special honors: Must win three merit badges, be- 
sides those already mentioned: Archery, astronomy, ath- 
letics, business, camping, civics, conservation, cooking, 
craftsmanship, bugling, electricity, forestry, handicraft, in- 
terpreter, life-saving, music, pathfinding, pioneering, scholar- 
ship, signaling, stalking and swimming. 
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9. Social : Must get up or give a social stunt at a meet- 
ing. 

10. Must have written statement from his mother and 
his teacher or employer of his helpfulness and that in their 
opinion he has been sincerely -trying to keep his Scout 
pledge ; and must have the approval of his patrol and pre- 
siding Scout Master to the awarding of the degree. 

11. Must be proficient or distinguished Scout. 

Four points for each sub-division except where otherwise 
designated, counted under general points. 

Patrol Records. 

Patrol Number Name Colors 

Patrol Leader 

Assistant Patrol Leader 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

•To serve from to 

Patrol meets on night. Time 

Patrol meets at 

Have had Lectures conducted as follows : — 

by 

by 

by 

by 

Equipment : — 

Uniforms Staves Patrol Whistles 

Signal Flags What Kind 

Patrol Flags National Flags 

Bugles or Horns .... Tents Drums 

Members. Names. Addresses. 



3. 

6. 

7. 
8. 



Honorary Members. 
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Troop Records. 

( I ) Scout Master Certificate No 

Residence, 

Business Address, 

Troop No Name, Colors, 



Patrol Name, Patrol Color, 






it 



if 



a 
it 



Meeting Place, Day, 

Time, , Patrol Membership. 

4 

5 

6 

Patrol Leader, 

Asst. Patrol Leader, 

(2) Wall Record for Troop. 



I. 
2. 

3. 



No. Name 



1-1 
4-* 

in ^ 



bo 

E 



en 



^ 



Passed 



Month's First 
Service Aid 





(Fox) Patrol 








1912 




Band. 


Signal 


I. 


(Smith) P.L. 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Oct. I 


/ 


Bandage 


Morse 


2. 


(Cox) A. D. L. 


/ 


/ 


/ 


July 20 


/ 


Exam. 
Bandage 




3. 


(Williams) 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Oct. 15 


/ 




Morse 


4. 


(Johnson) 
















5. 


(Brown) 
















6. 


(Myers) 
















7. 


(O'Brien) 
















8. 


(Griffin) 
















(Eagle) Patrol 


I. 


(White) P. L. 
















2. 


(Adams) A. P. L. 














3. 


(McRae) 

















4. (Edwards) 
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Scout Masters* Reports 

Monthly Report of Scout Master Troop No 

of the Boy Scouts of America. 

Headquarters at For the month of 19. .. 

This report will be made up promptly at the end of each month, 
and forwarded to the Scout Commissioner of the District. 



No. PATROLS 



ENROLLMENT 



No. SCOUTS 



No. ADULTS 

(over 18) 



TOTAL 



SCOUT MEETINGS; 
I 





(date) 




(no. PRESENT) 




2 




CHARACTER OF MEETING 








(date) 




(no. present) * 




3 




CHARACTER OF MEETING 








(date) 




(NO. present) 




4 




CHARACTER OF MEETING 








{.DATE) 




(no. present) 




5 




CHARACTER OF MEETING 








(date) 




(no. present) 




CHARACTER OF MEETING 



GAINS OR LOSSES: 



name 



AGE 

Last Birthday 



address 



joined 



resigned 



.Scou\ Master. 
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Equipment:. 



'Uniforms Staves Bugle 

Drums Signal Flag ist Aid 

Keys Wireless Flags . , 

Colors Tents 



Have conducted Scouting Trips Total attendance. 

Received at Commissioner's office Respectfully Submitted 

Secretary, 

Advisory Committee or Council met 

Competitive Contests. 

One of the greatest incentives to Scputing in a troop or 
under a Local Council will be the independent troop or 
patrol competition which can be started and continued 
through definite periods of time. Scoring in these com- 
petitions should be on an individual basis, each Scout get- 
ting full credit for his accomplishments, each score being 
put to his credit, if in an inter-Scout contest in the patrol, 
or for the patrol or troop, if in case of an inter-patrol or 
inter-troop contest. Interest in the troop competition may 
be intensified by the Local Council or Scout Master put- 
ting up a trophy shield or cup, the trophy to be held by 
the winner until the close of the next competition. In this 
way the contest can be continued for three, six or twelve 
months. 

Such contests between patrols in the same troop and also 
between all the different troops in the district has been very 
successfully carried out on the point-system basis as sug- 
gested by the contest outlined on pp. 269-274. Every Scout 
Commissioner and Scout Master will see the value in this 
suggestion, and will perhaps be able to add further to the 
point-system in order to make and create new stunts, new 
interest, and a renewal of good results. 



Chapter VII 

CHIVALRY AND MORALITY 
By George H. Merritt. 

Gemianic Origin of Chivalry. 

To understand the conditions which gave origin to 
chivalry, one must delve into the realms of pre-mediaeval 
history, and understand the characteristics of the early Ger- 
manic peoples. A conquering race, they were noted for 
their war-like spirit, love of adventure, thirst for glory, 
and devotion and esteem for women.^ These tribal at- 
tributes formed the chrysalis from whence issued forth the 
ideas of chivalry. 

Ceremony of Manhood — Altruism. 

Chivalry has been wholly altruistic even in its earliest 
conceptions.^ In its Very origin it had in it the element 
of service to others. The early German performed mighty 
deeds of valor and strove valiantly and heroically for his 
leader or king and for the protection of his women.^ His 
duty of service became in time a requisite of manhood's 
estate, and thus grew up the Germanic custom of solemnly 
arming the youth in the presence of the warriors, upon his 
assumption of the duties of manhood.* This impressive 
assumption of a man's obligations including the qualities of 
bravery, fidelity, and loyalty, was made the basis of 
knighthood,^ and the whole ceremony with all it repre- 
sented became that of chivalry. 

Chivalric Duties and Privileges — Influences. 

Along with the development of knighthood and feudal- 
ism, there grew up a great body of duties and privileges, 

1 Janssen, " History of the German People,*' Vol. I, Chaps. II-IV. 
2Viollet, "History of Political Institutions," Chap. IV (French). 
3 Bremer, " Ethnography of the German People," Chap. V. 
* Henderson, "History of Germany in the Middle Ages," Vol. II, 
Chaps. I-IV. 
_ ^International and Britannica Encyclopaedias. See Articles on 
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essential requisites of the vassal in the service of his lord, 
and directly the outcome of the Germanic "man-making" 
ceremony." Owing to their first material development to 
feudal usages and customs, with which chivalry had many 
relations, these duties and privileges were later taken over 
and altered by the Church to further its own control of 
society. Thenceforth the conception of knightly honor 
slowly grew up and with it the gradual union of chivalric 
principles with ethical ideals. 

At the end of the 12th Century, chivalry was profoundly 
influenced by the popular romances of Arthur, Sir Galahad, 
Charlemagne, and other heroes.' Manners became less 
brutal, men strove more to attain the ideal of service in 
life through honor and loyalty and righteousness, and a 
spirit of knight-errantry grew up. This was perhaps the 
greatest saving element of medieeval history for from its 
influence arose the desire for the good, the ideal, and the 
altruistic spirit. This period of the " Dark Ages " was a 
harsh time, and chivalry with knight-errantry ' came to 
make life a little more worth the living, and form the one 
bright spot of truth and fidelity in all the chaos of em- 
bryonic nation-building and petty warfare. 
Decline of Chivalry. 

Chivalry was at its best in the 12th Century, but was 
rapidly declining in the 14th Century, and was thoroughly 
decadent in the 15th Century. Lastly the term chivalry 
came to be used in its present very general sense of 
"courtesy" and a gentlemanly service. It deteriorated 
from the plane of requisites of manhood qualifications to 
only the possibility of a man's ideals. 

Chivalry gave to the world its greatest developments in 
early literature,' its most popular romances, and hero-tales. 
From its effects upon mankind it gave birth to the Cru- 
sades '" and later to the Renaissance. Most of the great- 
ness and the heritage of good in the middle ages must be 

" PnitK, " Ace of Feudalism and Theocracy," Chaps, II-III. 

' Stebbing, '■ Hiiitory of Chivalry and the Crusade.';." 

8 Intemafioral and Americana Encydopadiaa. See Articles on 
Chivalry, Crusades, Romances, etc. 

"Baronsen, "Chivalry and the Crusades" (German). Chaps. 11- 
VI. 

. Encyclopedias. See Articles q^ 
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directly traced to the influences of the ideals of chivalry.^* 
No wonder then, that its passing has left such a deep im- 
pression upon the building of civilization or the fashion- 
ing of man's inherited conceptions of fidelity, loyalty, honor 
and righteousness. 

American Chivalry. 

We trace the development of our conceptions of chivalric 
prmciples back through the vistas of European history, but 
we Americans have examples of greater worth and more 
profound impression in the tribal civilizations and of the In- 
dians of our Continent and in the lives of our pioneer fore- 
fathers. The lives of each of these types of earlier Ameri- 
cans furnish us with numberless concrete examples of the 
practice of chivalric principles, the esteem for truth and 
loyalty, and the worth of right living. 

The Indian has too often been deeply wronged by the 
false portrayal of his character. In his life as a tribesman, 
unsullied by the vices of the white man, his was the highest 
type of the primitive ideal of clean living. He was a master 
of woodcraft, and clean, manly, heroic, self-controlled, 
reverent, and truthful. Indeed we have much good to learn 
from his simple and healthful outdoor life and high-princi- 
pled characteristics. 

The daily lives of the American pioneers, the men and 
women who braved the dangers of unexplored forests and 
the hardships of an unsettled country, furnish us with still 
better ideals. From them directly comes the idea of ** pre- 
paredness " for all things and for any emergency. They 
were friendly, kind, helpful, trustworthy, loyal, courteous, 
reverent, clean, cheerful, thrifty, and brave. We seek to 
typify and commemorate the principles of their character in 
the Scout Oath, the Scout Motto, and the Scout Law in the 
ideals of the Boy Scouts of America. 

To Ernest Thompson Seton and Daniel Carter Beard 
great credit must be given for their admirable work in com- 
memorating excellent precepts in the lives of the Indians 
and Pioneers by the development of their boy organizations, 
— the (Seton) Woodcraft Indians and the Boy Pioneers by 
Mr. Beard. They have given«great ideals to all boys, and 
are ever ready to give aid from the fulness of their knowl- 
edge and experience. The several books which each have 

^^ Brockhans* "Lexicon." Sec Articles on Crusades. 
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' written are admirable in creating; and promoting the ideals 
of right living,^ the ideals which are personified in the 
development of all true Scouts. 

The Child-Life a Recapitulation of Man-History. 

It is a fact generally accepted by psychologists that the 
child recapitulates the history of man's development,^' in 
his growth from his first origin through infancy into man- 
hood. Professor Baldwin says: "The individual in em- 
bryo passes through stages which represent morphologic- 
ally to a degree the stages actually found in the ancestral 
animal series."'^ In the same way as the human embryo 
passes through various stages of development closely re- 
sembling like embryonic animal forms,'* so too does the 
life of the boy in his growth from infancy into manhood." 
As has been previously pointed out in a former chapter, 
there is one period of the boy's development which ex-- 
actly coincides with this historical world-period of chivalry, 
and in which the boy lives over again the desires which ' 
affected his forefathers through that period of world-his- 
tory.'* So just as we interpret the needs of the boy, and 
gain a better understanding of his likes and dislikes by in- 
terpreting the periods of his life according to the develop- 
ment of man's history, so the sooner it is recognized by the 
student of boyhood what the requisites of training must 
be during the chivalry period of the boy's development. 

The Chivalry Period of Boy-Life. 

The period of chivalry or early adolescence in boy-life 
extends generally from thirteen to sixteen years of age, 
- immediately following and constituting a later development ■ 
of the gang age, and forming an introduction to the middle 
adolescent or self-assertive age.^' This youthful period is 
closely parallel to the racial feudal period of history in its 
characteristics. In that time of knighthood, man was im- 
bued with the desire to emulate the chosen leader, lord, or 



'•Fiske, "Boy Life and Self- Government." pp. 56-67. 
" Forbush, " The Boy Problem," Chaps. IV-VII. 
'"W. S. Hal!. "The Psychology of the Adolescent Boy," "Ap- 
plied Ideals in Work with Boys." pp. 30-31. 
"Fiske, "Boy Life and Self-Govetnment," pp. 163-164; 147, I5S. 
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king, to seek through service of a master the path to glory 
and happiness, — this was an age of hero-worship. This 
is approximately true, as well, of this period of boy life. 
Gradually the boy's allegiance is turned from loyalty to 
his gang toward his leader, and the impulse toward hero- 
worship is developed. At this time the will to do or not 
to do is not gang-decision, but the decision of the gang 
leader or the teacher. The boy prefers leadership games, 
such as follow-the-leader, captained baseball or football, 
and loves pomp, display, and drill work, under his chosen 
captain or general ; he cares to be seen doing things under 
the direction of Mr. (Williams), his leader, or to be 
known as one of " Beany's " Bunch. " The boy's will," 
says Mr. Fiske, " now typifies the spirit of obedience." ^® 

Personal Traits of the Leader. 

This period of boy-life develops the boy who leads and 
the boy who follows. This boy leader of the gang may 
develop the personal traits of the bully, if he is attracted 
by the fighting qualities and animal force of some man he 
seeks to copy in character, or he may be the force through 
his selection of his own hero which will lead to the solid 
character building of all of his followers.^^ The boys who 
follow, at first will seek to emulate the deeds of their 
leader, and later seek to surpass him in the development in 
them of self-assertiveness. Therefore in boy training, 
and especially in the influence of the boy for good, the 
question of the boy-leadership must always be considered, 
and such steps adopted as will continue the natural de- 
velopment of boys in the life-period, under correcting and 
advisory influences. Fortunately the boy leader in club- 
life more often selects as his hero a strong-charactered 
older boy or an adult leader, and usually success in char- 
acter building follows for the control of himself and all 
of his followers. 

Relative Leadership. 

" Relative leadership under a strongly centralized con- 
trol, then, is the key to this period," *'•* says George W. 
Fiske, in his " Boy-Life and Self-Government/' " We 
may count on a strong personal loyalty from the boys, if 

18 Fiske, "Boy Life and Self-Government," pp. 155-162. 
^^ Fiske, "Boy Life and Self-Go vemment," Y. M. C. A. Press, 
P- 163. 
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we have any sort of a personality to attract it, and we may 
also count on a large degree of team work and willingness 
to serve under the order of superiors. The difficulty is to 
choose officers so wisely that they will get the boys' sup- 
port." When this support is gained the direction of the 
boys' attention may be turned toward almost any field of 
activity, for boy-interest will follow good leadership en- 
thusiasm in almost any phase of development. Here then 
is the leader's chance to lay the foundations for best char- 
acter traits, to turn the boy's attention to the good and the 
beautiful and the pure in life, and to direct the actions 
of the boy by example and leadership towards the habits of 
the chivalry ideal. 

The Boy-Leader and Adult Group Leader. 

" In boy life, the period from twelve to fifteen is a stormy 
period," says Dr. Winfield S. Hall.'" " The boy recognizes 
physical force and combines in cbques, gangs, clubs, 
'bunches,' under leaders, who are not elected but who 
maintain their position by pure physical force and are lead- 
ers, by common consent, only so long as they possess the 
physical force to compel recognition of their denomination. 
As soon as we recognize this race manifestation in the boy, 
it becomes evident that any attempt to reason the boy out 
of these natural instincts will be futile and time worse than 
wasted. Tactful leaders of boys joining in the spirit of 
organization of small clubs, will get them out into the woods 
and fields, where each boy may reenact the ancestral strug- 
gle which he in his individual development is now repeat- 
ing." 

Importance of the Hero-Story and Folk-Tales. 

The leader should encourage the boys to read of heroes of 
his race, or tell stories of these heroes setting forth " their 
physical attributes in glowing terms that will make every 
boy wish to attain as nearly as possible this heroic type of 
physical manhood." In the campfire and evening story- 
talks, " the leader has a splendid opportunity — after be has 
hypnotized the group — to suggest ideals of manhood which 
will profoundly influence the life of every boy in the 
group." 

" Applied Ideals in Work with 
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These hero stories," the great romance tales of the Eng- 
lish and Germans and Northland peoples are replete with 
the interest-stirring, valorous deeds and fine acts of chiv- 
alry.^^ In them is portrayed vividly the lives of strong- 
principled men m good service. The boy will naturally 
turn to stories of action in this period of his life,'^ and will 
obtain mucli in the reading of these grand folk stories that 
will build habits of mind and character. The great heroes. 




King Arthur, Charlemagne, Alexander, Sir Galahad, 
Launcelot, Beowulf, and others have been so written about 
in story-prose, poem, and song, that there is a great masa 
of romance literature left as a heritage to all the ages,*'' 
Modem Conceptions and Definitions. 
In the modern conception of chivalry as we seek to define 
its meaning to the Boy Scouts of America and the world, 

=• Bullfinch, "Age of Cliivalry." Lolhrop, Lee and Sliepard. 
'*' "Myths of A'orthern Lands," Guerbcr. American Book Co. 
"Scott, "Tales of Chivalry." American Book Co. 
^eanyson, "Idylls of th« King." 
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we use the term to include all the precepts of the Scout 
Law, for in reality chivalry is the ultimate and combined 
result of all the effects of the Scout Law. As Mr. John L. 
Alexander says, " to keep the law is to be chivalrous. The 
Scout Law may be condensed to five words, — Honesty, 
Courage, Kindliness, Loyalty, and Service. The awakening 
of these virtues in a boy is to awaken manhood." All of the 
great principles of life that are character building and 
creative of service are typified in one or the other of these 
twelve Scout Law principles ; or in these five word-pre- 
cepts. 

" The Daily Good Turn." 

The Boy Scout promises to obey these precepts of the 
Scout Law when he takes the Scout Oath, but he may not 
fully understand exactly the meaning of each of these dif- 
ferent word-terms. This must be finally accomplished by 
the leadership of the Scout Master through explanation and 
demonstration, and the encouraged habit of the " Daily 
Good Turn.'* It is this latter act which will serve most to 
enjoin obedience to the Scout Law ideals, and make each 
a governing and habitual influence in the Scouts' life. We 
therefore, in our desire to have each of the boys do one good 
turn daily, hope to stamp the principles of chivalry, — the 
Scout Law Precepts, — upon all his future life. 

This "Daily Good Turn," however, should be a spon- 
taneous action of the boy. The Scout does this good turn 
on his honor as a Scout and his action should always seem 
most natural. A practice of telling of the act should never 
be compulsory or encouraged, for such a practice might lead 
to vaingloriousness or self-conceit and would certainly be- 
little the value of the act. It is far better that both the 
good turn itself and the boy's account of it be wholly spon- 
taneous, and he should be taught that it is not the right 
thing to speak about his good act unless he is asked about 
it particularly by his Scout Master or Scout Commissioner. 

This " Daily Good Turn," the daily doing of some special 
act of kindness or politeness, engenders in the boy who 
faithfully lives up to his Scout I-aws, the growing habit of 
politeness and gentlemanly kindness. " To be thoughtful of 
others first of all," says Orison Swett Marden, " is a sacred 
duty which no man who pretends to gentility can afford to 
ignore." 25 "There is a zest in doing good," says James 

25 Orison S. Marden, " Goad Manners and Succes.^^' -^ ^. 
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M. Ludlow, "a spice to the cup you share with another, 
which was never tasted in a drink of selfish pleasure, not 
even in the intoxicating draught of secular triumph." '" 
The Habit of Doing Good. 

The habit of doing a kind deed every time there has been 
a chance to do so has been characteristic of many great men. 
Many are the anecdotes and reminiscences of such kind- 
nesses in the lives of our great Americans. The little cour- 
tesies, little kindnesses, pleasant words, genial smiles, good 
wishes, and good deeds — these form the real basis of the 
happiness of life. " Once in a lifetime a. heroic act may 
be performed," says George W. Childs, the great philan- 
thropist, " but the opportunity to do one of the little things 
that make life beautiful comes every day and every hour. 
If we make the apparently trifling events of life beautiful 
and good, then our whole existence will be full of harmony 
and sweetness.^' Learn to think of others before thinking 
of yourself, and you will have friends enough, and of the 
best." 

The Golden Rule. 

As a Movement we seek to reconstruct the main principles 
of chivalry, and bring again to mankind the daily habits of 
doing good deeds which should always be inherent in the 
nature of a gentleman. To do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you, the Golden Rule, is the fairest 
precept ever laid down. " It breathes a spirit of unselfish- 
ness," says Orison Swett Marden. "It teaches equahty, 
reciprocity, and self-respect." "^ " The world loves a Lin- 
coln, because he sacrificed self, comfort, ease, health itself, 
and even jeopardized his life because he loved the people. 
The world loves a Florence Nightingale because she gave up 
ease, comfort and the luxuries of home to administer to the 
sick and wounded soldiers in the filth and disease of the 
camp. The world has no use for the man who lives only 
for himself. It gives its love and laurels to the chivalrous 
and kind. It gives them to the soldier, the fireman, the 
nurse, the engineer, the sailor. — every one who gives his 
life for others. We cannot get the world's love and esteem 
by paying for it in advance." " God," it is said, " has made 
seKshness unlovahle and shaped the universal heart to 

ffLvdIow. " Jnccntives for Life," p. 277. 
".^art/en, "Good Manners ana Succms." ?. tii. 
■Martleti, " Good Manners and Success," ?. S-- 
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despise it, and He has made unselfishness so lovable that 
we cannot withhold it from our admiration." " 
The Qualities of a Gentleman. 
We therefore, seek to teach tlie boy to be honest to him- 
self and to others; to be attentive, affectionate, benevolent 
and helpful; to be true, faithful and steadfast; to show 
courage in valor, perseverance, fortitude, and self-denial; 
and to at all times be altruistic in spirit in his behavior to- 
ward others. 

The Important Characteristic of Manhood. 
The most important characteristics that make for efficient 
manhood are faith, unbending rectitude, self-control, a brave 
spirited Christian manliness, and social service for the bet- 
terment of humanity. Of all these, " service," says Mr, 
Alexander, " is the summing up word " for all the principles 
and ideals of Chivalry. " It is service which speaks the 
' daily good turn,' and adjusts the boy to the interest of the 
community. To be chivalrous in mind and habit is to be a 
man, A man's job is service. Therefore service is the 
Scout Master's objective." 

The Results of Scoutcraft through Chivalry. 

The teachings and principles of Scoutcraft seek to give all 
this to the boy through leadership and an awakening knowl- 
edge and want in him for a truer conception of life and 
efficient manhood. Faith, rectitude, self-control, service, — 
these are the attributes by which the Scout Master and 
efficient leader should seek to inculcate by example in his 
relations with the boys, in the true spirit of Scouting, true 
manhood and efficiency. 

Books for Scout Masters on Chivalry and Morality. 

"The Marks of a Man," Speer, Revell Co. 

"Young Men Who Overcame," Speer, Revell Co. 

".■\pplied Ideals in Work with Boys," Cramption, Y. M. C. A. 

■' Aspirations and Achievement," Atkins, Revell Co. 
"Character Shaping and Character Working," Trumbull, Sunday 
School Times Company. 

" Buildirg Boyhood." Hanraer, Stmday School Times Company. 
"The Boy Prohlem." Forbush. Pilgrim Press. 
" The Coming Generation," Forbnsh. Appleton Brothers. 
" Boy Training." Alexander. Association Press, 
" Good Manners and Success," MaiAeTV, Cto-we^ ^■^i. Oaro-va^ 
" /nceiitJves for Life," Ludlow, IleveW Covw^-atv-^ - 
""Afarden, "Good Manners and SMcceas" ^- IS- 
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Chapter VIII 

TRAINING OF PATROL LEADERS 

By Ormond E. Loomis, 
' Scout Executive, Boston, Mass. 

The Problem of Securing Good Patrol Leaders. 

The problem which every Scout Master must face — that 
of securing and developing competent Patrol Leaders — is 
readily accepted by all who support that important office as 
the most difficult, yet most vital one to which they can di- 
rest their attention. The pleasure and satisfaction of their 
efforts are assured by the way in which they approach and 
solve this problem. Creation of leaders means the develop- 
ing of character, personality, resourcefulness, genuineness, 
and capacity and readiness to meet responsibility. To set 
one's self to the study of Jthis problem is to accept no mean 
task and one to which a Scout Master should give much 
serious consideration. If his success is only partial, his ef- 
forts in behalf of the boy and of the patrol will bring 
many reciprocal advantages. 

That almost every man is eager to know more of this 
particular phase of his Scout work is evident to all who 
have had an opportunity to know intimately or observe cas- 
ually their difficulties. Almost every Scout Master is glad 
to have special information and is ready to benefit by the ex- 
periences of others — perhaps improving on methods of his 
own. The success of any man in Scout work depends upon 
his ability to employ the interests and talents of his fol- 
lowers. For example, one man may take a group of boys 
on a hike and allow them to return feeling they have done 
him an honor by accompanying him, while another man 
may take the same group on a similar hike and have them 
feel that they have been greatly favored. The first man 
undoubtedly means well and is as interested in the 
group as the second, but he fails to respect certain 
essential principles of Leadership. It is highly prob- 
3ble that when the first man sets oMt with the group, he has 
'^o definite aim or end in view ; l\ve ?ic\\N\\;\e"s >i^e:^ ioikjcw are 
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made to appear arduous ; his relations toward them are too 
familiar and undignified; and lie lacks that supreme opti- 
mism and good humor which gives life and zest to every 
activity. The necessary elements of Leadership in him are 
sadly wanting. Perhaps a brief review of the observations 
and deductions of a few successful Leaders will be helpful. 
The Approach to the Problem. 

In the organization Bulletin it is stated that as soon as 
practicable a Scout Master is to select six boys (from a 
group of twenty-four that have been brought together at the 
first meeting) as his leaders and assistants and with them 
form special Patrols. Continuing it says: " Begin at once 
to train these boys in the Tenderfoot requirements, when 
they have passed the examinations call your first regular 
meeting for organization. Your twenty-four boys may be 
formed into three Patrols of eight boys each, with a trained 
Patrol Leader and an Assistant Patrol Leader in charge 
of each. The fact that these leaders have a knowledge of 
Scouting and have passed the Tenderfoot requirements will 
give them prestige among the other boys. Give your leaders 
real responsibilily. Let them feel that their special task is 
to teach, influence and lead the boys of their Patrol and 
that unless they do it no else will." 

" In grouping boys in Patrols it is advisable to form Pa- 
trols of boys as near the same age as possible, taking into 
consideration the natural instincts of the boys and their 
desire for association with one another. This is often a 
more important factor than age." 

" While the Patrol Leaders are preparing the boys in their 
Patrols for the Tenderfoot degree, continue your instruc- 
tions of the Leaders and Assistants in Second Class Scout 
requirements, so liiat they will be able as Second Class 
Scouts to instruct the boys in their Patrols. In like man- 
ner have them qualify as First Class Scouts." 

The last quoted paragraph' might lead one to think that 
the training of Patrol Leaders and of Scouts through the 
Patrol Leaders is all very simple and may become a purely 
mechanical process. That it is not, however, one quickly 
finds when beginning Scout work. If a man who is to be a 
Scout Master knows little of the boys, and is even less fa- 
miliar with the Scout program and activities %rR4.*Jae. e«»^- 
opment of proficiency in these, Vve s\\o\Ai s.v^x\&. ^'^'^*'<^"^^5^=. 
time in becoming acquaii\ted ■w\t\v \.\ve: ■^xa'av^'^'w^*- 
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shall have jurisdiction of all Scout matters arising within 
its district and shall be directly responsible to National 
Headquarters; and that National Headquarters in dealing 
with Scout matters within such district shall deal through 
Local Councils except in mailing general circular matter 
intended for general use of all Scout Masters and in 
special emergencies. 

13. RESOLVED: That the Local Council and Scout 
Masters where there are no Local Councils, be asked to 
consider the adoption of a plan approved by the Executive 
Board for securing the cooperation and interest of parents 
and friends through an annual three dollar membership, 
one dollar of which will be used for local needs, one dollar 
as a subscription to BOYS' LIFE MAGAZINE, and one 
dollar for the work of the National Headquarters. 

14. RESOLVED: That a plan be devised whereby the 
Local Councils may be given an opportunity to subscribe 
a definite amount annually toward the support of the 
National work. 

15. RESOLVED: That each Local Council be re- 
quested to supply National Headquarters with at least 
three copies of all new printed matter issued and that 
Local Councils be urged to exchange printed matter. 

16. RESOLVED: That it be recommended to Local 
Councils and to Scout Masters where there are no Local 
Councils that some time during the week beginning Febru- 
ary 8th, which is the anniversary of the Incorporation of 
the Boy Scouts of America, a special program be arranged 
for the purpose of bringing to the attention of the com- 
munity the aim and scope of the Scout movement from a 
national point of view. Wherever possible, the mayor and 
other city officials who distinctively stand for the principles 
of the Scout movement as well as educational authorities 
and other men in the community actively interested in boy 
life should be invited to take part in some program for the 
purpose of reviewing the local work for the year and pre- 
senting the facts as to the movement throughout the United 
States and other countries. 

At some time during this week each troop might have a 

special meeting to be known as National Night, at which 

time emphasis should be placed upon the opportunity which 

boys already in the Scout movement have to do one great 

'g^ood turn " and might be permitted \.o m^k^ ^ Vcoot^ ^c^w 
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tribution for Boy Scout work in unorganized sections of 
the country through the National Headquarters. This con- 
tribution might consist of the regular weekly dues for one 
week of the patrol or troop. 

In presenting the nation-wide aspect of the work em- 
phasis should be placed upon the possibilities of the Scout 
movement in developing the idea of the brotherhood of men 
and proving a positive factor in hastening the day of uni- 
versal peace. 

17. RESOLVED: That the National Headquarters 
should provide as soon as funds will permit a corps 
of competent field secretaries whose services will be 
available to Local Councils and to Scout Masters' and 
Commissioners' Conferences as an aid in developing and 
standardizing the work; the expense for travel and enter- 
tainment incident to such visits should, in so far as pos- 
sible, be borne by the local organization. 

18. RESOLVED: That the National Headquarters co- 
operate in the holding of Scout conferences or institutes 
throughout the year in various parts of the United States, 
such gatherings to be held by conveniently located Local 
Councils that are willing to help in this way in the im- 
provement of the Scout work. 

19. RESOLVED: That as an incentive to further pro- 
ficiency in Scoutcraft, the Local Council so far as practical 
should award tenderfoot, 2nd Class, ist Qass and merit 
badges without charge to Scouts who are qualified for them 
and that National Headquarters should furnish without 
charge the Life, Star and Eagle Badges as awards for the 
highest degrees in Scouting and the Honor Medal to Scouts 
who have qualified for life saving. 

20. RESOLVED: That we recojnmend that the troops 
cooperate with the public authorities in the conservation of 
those forms of plant and animal life which are useful, and 
the prevention and destruction of those animals and pests 
such as flies, mosquitoes, rats, etc., that are harmful, and, 
further, that in order to have the most beneficial effect 
upon the Scouts, the Scout Masters make clear to their 
troops that all such actions should be taken for the benefit 
of humanity and that humane methods be employed. 



GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR BOY 
SCOUTS AND SCOUT MASTERS 

I. TECHNICAL BOOKS 
LISTED BY GEORGE H. MERRITT 

AGRICULTURE 

Title Author Publisher Price 

Agriculture for Schools of Hilgard and Oster- 

the Pacific Slope hout Macmillan $ x.oo 

Diseases of Cultivated Plants 

and Trees G. Massee Macmillan 2.25 

Elements of Agriculture ... S. F. Warren Macmillan i.io 

The Farm and Garden Rule 

Book L. H. Bailey Macmillan 2.00 

First Principles of Agricul- 
ture Goff and Mayne . . • American Book Co. . .80 

Fundamentals of Agriculture J. E, Halligan .... Heath & Co 1.25 

Manual of Agriculture — 

Soils and Crops D. O. Barto Heath & Co. . /. 56 

New Creations in Plant Life W. S. Harwood . . Macmillan 1.75 

The Nursery Book L. H. Bai>ey ....... Macmillan 1.50 

The Principles of Agricul- 
ture L. H. Bailey Macmillan 1.25 

The Principles of Fruit 

Growing L. H. Bailey Macmillan 1.50 

Soils Lyon and Fippin . . Macmillan 1.75 

Farm Grasses of the United 

States W. J. Spillman ... Orange, Judd 1.00 

First Principles of Soil Fer- 
tility A. Vivian Orange, Judd 1.00 

Forage Crops T. Shaw Orange, Judd 1.00 

School Agriculture M. N. Wood Orange, Judd 90 

Beginnings in Agriculture . . A. R. Mann Macmillan ye 

ANGLING 

Boy's Own Guide to Fishing J. H. Keene Lothrop 1.50 

Favorite Fish and Fishing . J. A. Henshall Outing Pub 1.25 

Fine Art of Fishing S. G. Camp Outing Pub 1.00 

Fishing and Shooting 

Sketches G. Cleveland Outing Pub 1.25 

Fishing Kits and Equipment S. G. Camp Outing Pub i.oo 

The Angler's Guide C. B. Bardford .... Nassau Press -1'^ 

The Book of Fish and Fish- 
ing L. Uliead "S>crv\.Tv^x''^ ^ 
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ANGLING — Continued 
Title Author Publisher Price 

Guns, Ammunition & Tackle A. W. Money Macmillan $ 2.00 

Angler's and Sportman's 

Guide Held and Rice Field & Stream i.oo 



A Field Book of the Stars 

Astronomy 

Astronomy by Observation . 
Astronomy for Everybody . 
Astronomy with an Opera 

Glass 

A Study of the Sky 

Astronomy with the Naked 

Children's Book of the Stars 
Earth and Sky Every Child 

Should Know 

How to Identify the Stars . 
How to Locate the Stars . . 

Popular Astronomy 

Round the Year with the 

Stars .' 

Starland 

Steele's Popular Astronomy 
The Friendly Stars 

An Easy Guide to the Con- 
stellations 

A Field Book of the Stars . 
Giant Sun and His Family. 

Peeps at the Heavens 

Other Worlds Than Ours .. 



ASTRONOMY 

W. J. Olcott Putman 

J. McN. Wright ... Penn Pub 

E. A. Bowen American Book Co. . 

S. Newcomb Doubleday, Page... 



G. P. Serviss Appleton 

H. W. Howe Scribner's 



G. P. Serviss Harper . , 

G. E. Mitton Macmillan 



J. E. Rogers . 
W. J. Milham 

C. Flammarion 



Doubleday, Page. 
Macmillan Co. . . . 

Hinds, Noble 

Appleton 



G. P. Serviss Harper 

R. S. Ball Ginn 

J. D. Steele American Book Co. 

M. E. Martin Harper 



J. Gall Putnam's 

W. T. Olcott Putnam's 

M. Proctor Silver, Burdette & Co. 

J. Blaikie Macmillan 

R. A. Proctor Appleton & Co 



I.oo 

.50 

I.oo 

2.00 

1.50 
X.25 

Z.40 
2.00 

1.20 
.75 
•IS 

4.50 

I.oo 
1.20 
I.oo 

I.2S 

.75 

I.oo 
•so 

.75 



ATHLETICS 

Daily Training Benson and Miles . . 

Japanese Physical Training . H. S. Hancock . . . . 

Exercise in Education and 
Medicine R. T. McKenzie . . • 

Practical Track and Field 
Athletics Graham and Clark • 

Home Gymnastics According 
to the Ling System A. Wide 

How to Keep Fit A. T. Schofield 

Track Athletics F. T. Daniels 

The High Jump F. T. Daniels 

The Mile and 2-Mile Runs . F- T. Daniels 

The Low Hurdles '^' T. Daniels 

The Sprints F- T. Daniels 

The Pole Vault F. T. Daniels 

The Va. and ^ Mile Runs F. T. Daniels 

The Shot Put 

TAe High Hurdles 

The Broad Jump F. T. Daniels 

ndoor Running A. S.Jones 

zeroise and Health Dr. W. Hutchinson 



Dutton . 
Putnam 

Saunders 

Duffield , 



1.50 

3.50 
I.oo 



F. T. Daniels 
F. T. Daniels 



Funk & Wagnalls.... 


.50 


Moffat, Yard 


.75 


Small, Maynard 


.35 


Small, Maynard 


•35 


Small, Maynard 


•35 


Small, Maynard 


.35 


Small, Maynard 


.35 


Small, Maynard 


•35 


Small, Maynard 


•35 


Small, Maynard 


• 35 


Small, Maynard 


•35 


SxtvaW, '^^'jtv^Td 


.35 


, StUaW, ^^L^tV^T^ 


.^^ 
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AVIATION 

Title Author Publisher Price 

Boy's Book of Airships .... H. Delacomb Stokes $ 2.00 

The Boy's Book of Model 

Aeroplanes F. A. Collins Century 1.20 

Vehicles of the Air V. Lougheed Reilly & Britton 2.50 

Conquest of the Air A. L. Rotch Moffat, Yard i.oo 

Elementary Aeronautics ... A, P. Thurston .... Macmillan 1.25 

BEE FARMING 

Beehives and Appliances . . P. N. Hasluck David McKay 50 

How to Keep Bees A. B. Comstock ... Doubleday, Page ... i.oo 

How to Keep Bees for Profit D. E. Lyon Macmillan 1.50 

BOTANY 

Botany J. McN. Wright Penn Pub 50 

Botany for Children H.C.Cooper Crowell Co 1.00 

Field Book of American 
Wild Flowers F. S. Mathews Putnam 1.75 

Flora of the Southern United 

States A. W. Chapman . . . American Book Co. . 4.00 

Flower Guide C. A. and C. K. 

Reed Doubleday, Page .... i.oo 

How to Know the Ferns . . F. T. Parsons Scribner's 1.50 

How to Know the Wild 
Flowers Parsons Scribner's 2.00 

Lessons with Plants L. H. Bailey Macmillan i.io 

New England Ferns and 
Their Common Allies h. Eastman Houghton Mifflin .. 1.25 

New Manual of Botany .... a. Gray American Book Co. . 2.50 

New Manual of Botany of 
the Central Rocky Moun- j. m. Coulter, re- 
tains vised by A. Nelson American Book Co. . 2.50 

Plants and Their Children . p. T. Parsons American Book Co. . .65 

Southern Wild Flowers and 
Trees A. Lounsbery Stokes 3-75 

A Fern Collector's Guide . . W. N. Clute Stokes 50 

Young Folk's Nature Field 

Book J. A. Long Dana Estes Co i.oo 

Edible Fungi of New York C. H. Peck N. Y. State Educ. 

Flowerless Plants: Ferns, Dept 1.25 

Mushrooms, Mosses, Li- 
chens, and Seaweeds . . . . E. H. Hale Doubleday, Page ... .75 

Mushrooms Atkinson Holt & Co 3.oo 

One Thousand American Mclllvain and Ma- 
Fungi cadam Bobbs, Merrill 5.00 

Studies of American Fungi . Atkinson Holt & Co 3.00 

The Mushroom M. E. Hard Mushroom Pub. Co., 

210 Schultz Bldg., 
Columbus, Ohio .. 4«7S 

How to know Wild Fruits . . M. C. Peterson . . . Macmilla^tv C'a '^-^^ 

Our Native Trees H. L. KeeVet 'Si^xWixv^x' ^ '*-*^^ 

Ornamental Shrubs of the ^ x, oo. " 

United States A. C. Apgat ^^^t^T ^""^^^ • • *• ' 

The Tree Book J. E. Uogets TiovX^X^^'^^ > ^"^^ 
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BOTANY — Continued 
Title Author Publisher Price 

In American Fields and For- 
ests H. D. Thoreau .... Houghton Mifflin ...$ 1.50 

Beginner's Botany L. H. Bailey Macmillan 60 

Talks about Useful Plants.. C. Barnard Funk & Wagnalls ... .75 

Field, Forest and Garden 

Botany A. Gray American Book Co. . 1.44 

Flowers and Ferns in Their 

Haunts M. O. Wright Macmillan 2.00 

The Forcing Book L. H. Bailey Macmillan 1.25 

How to Know Wild Fruits . M. G. Peterson Macmillan 1.50 

How to Study Plants A. Wood American Book Co. . 1.00 

New Creations in Plant Life W. S. Harwood ... Macmillan 1.75 

The Principles of Fruit- 

Growing L. H. Bailey Macmillan 1.50 

Trees and How to Know 
Them W. A. Lambeth, M. 

Who's Who Among the D B. F. Johnson, Pub. . .60 

Ferns W. L Beecroft Moffat, Yard i.oo 

Who's Who Among the Wild 

Flowers W. I. Beecroft Moffat, Yard i.oo 

Wonders of Plant Life A. E. Kennelly .... Moffat, Yard 1.20 

Farm Grasses of the United 

States W.J. SpiUman Orange, Judd i.oo 

Greenhouse Construction ... L. R. Taft Orange, Judd 1.50 

The Peanut Plant — Its Cul- 
tivation and Uses D. W. Jones Orange, Judd 50 

Studies of Trees in Winter A. O. Huntington . Dana Estes & Co. . . 2.50 

Vegetable Gardening R. H. Watts Orange, Judd 1.75 

Flowers E. E. T. Rexford . . Penn Pub. Co 50 

Field and Forest Handy 

Book D. C. Beard Scribner's ..,.. 2.00 

BOY WORK 

Social Activities for Men 

and Boys A. M. Chelsey .... Y. M. C. A. Press .. 1.00 

The Young Man and His 

Problems J. L. Gordon Funk & Wagnalls .. i.oo 

The Young Man in Modern 

Life B. Warner, D.D. .. Dodd, Mead 85 

What a Young Boy Ought 

to Know S. Stall Vir. Pub. Co i.oo 

What a Young Man Ought 

to Know S. Stall Vir. Pub. Co i.oo 

Child Observations E. H. Russell Heath & Co 1.50 

Child Problems G. B. Mangold Macmillan 1.25 

How to Get a Position and 

How to Keep it S. R. Hall Funk & Wagnalls . . .50 

The Manual Training School C. M. Woodward . . Heath & Co 2.00 

Pyschology of Childhood ... Tracey and Stimpfl. Heath & Co 1.20 

The Spirit of Youth and the 

City Streets J. Adams Macmillan 1.25 

CAMPmC 

Camping and Camp Cooking F A. Bates "BaW YM\i. Co «n^ 

'^mptng Out C. A. Stephens 'RutsX. Co \.^^ 
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CAMPING — Continued 
Title Author Publisher Price 

Camp Kits and Camp Life . C. S. Harks Scribner's % 1.50 

Harper's Camping and Scout- 
ing Grinnell and Swan. Harper 1.75 

The Book of Camping and 

Woodcraft H. Kephart Outing Pub. Co. ... 1.50 

Camping for Boys W. H. Gibson Assoc. Press 1.00 

Canoe and Boat Building . . W. P. Stephens . . . Forest & Stream .... 2.00 

CARPENTRY 

Log Cabins and Cottages . . Wicks Forest & Stream . . . 1.50 

Boat Building and Boating . D. .C. Beard Scribner's i.oo 

Building Model Boats P. N. Hasluck .... David McKay .50 

Canoe and Boat Building . . W. P. Stephens . . . Forest & Stream .... 2.00 

Canoe and Camp Cookery . W. W. Pasco Forest & Stream .... i.oo 

How to Use Wood-Working 

Tools C. Whitaker Heath & Co 60 

A Shorter Course in Wood- 
Working C. G. Wheeler Putnam Sons 1.50 

Wood- Working for Beginners C. G. Wheeler .... Putnam Sons 2.5a 

Elementary Wood Work Car- 
pentry for Boys G. B. Kilbon Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 

ard 75 

Constructive Carpentry C. A. King American Book Co. . .70 

Elements of Wood Work . . C. A. King American Book Co. . .60 

Educational Wood Working J. C. Park Macmillan i.oo 

CIVICS 

The American Government . F. J. Haskin Lippincott i.oo 

The American History Story 

Book Ball and Blaisdell . Little, Brown & Co. . .75 

Boys* Self-Governing Clubs. W. Buck Macmillan 50 

Citizen's Manual J. Alden American Book Co. . .36 

Civil Government P. S. Reinsch Sanborn & Co 60 

Good Citizenship Richman and Wal- 

The Government — What It lach American Book Co. . .45 

Is and What It Does .... S. S. Clark Amer. Book Co 75 

CONSERVATION 
The Land We Live In O. W. Price Small, Maynard 1.50 

COOKING 

Camp Cookery H. Kephart Outing Pub. Co. ... .70 

Camping and Camp Cooking F. A. Bates Ball Pub 75 

Camp Kits and Camp Life . C. S. Harks Scribner's 1.50 

Canoe and Camp Cookery . W. W. Pasco Forest & Stream ... i.oo 

Economical Cook Book St. Paul Winston 75 



CRAFTSMANSHIP 



Glass Writing, Embossing 



and Fascia Work P. "N. HasVucV .... ^^^^.^^T^ 

How to Make Baskets M. TaVbot ^-^^06^^ - 

Upholstery P. N. HasVucV. ^^^"^ 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP—Continued 
Title Author Publisher Price 

Bent Iron Work P. N. Hasluck David McKay $ .50 

Box Furniture L. Brigham Century Co 1.60 

Graphology C. Howard Penn Pub 50 

Art Crafts for Beginners . . F. G. Sanford Century Co 1.20 

DRAWING 
Topographical Drawing .... F. T. Daniels Heath & Co 1.50 

ELECTRICITY 

Electric Bells P. N. Hasluck ...... David McKay 50 

Electro-Plating P. N. Hasluck David McKay 50 

Electricity Fowler Penn Pub. Co 50 

Electrical Instrument Making 
for Amateurs Bottome Excelsior 75 

Electricity for Boys Adams Harper 1.75 

Electricity for Everybody . . Atkinson Century 1.50 

Electricity for Young People T. Jenks Stokes 1.50 

Electricity Made Easy E. J. Houston and 

Harper's How to Understand A. E. Kennelly . . 
Electricity Onken and Baker . . Harper 1.75 

How Two Boys Made Their 
Own Electrical Apparatus. T. M. St. John .... T. M. St. John 1.00 

Making Wireless Outfits . . . N. Harrison Spon. Pub. Co 50 

Scholar's A. B. C. of Elec- 
tricity W. Meadowcraft .. Hinds, Noble 50 

The Boy Electrician E. J. Houston .... Lippincott 1.50 

The Young Electrician E. Hall Macmillan 1.50 

Things a Boy Should Know 

About Electricity T. M. St. John ... T. M. St. John i.oo 

Things a Boy Should Know 

About Wireless T. M. St. John ... T. M. St. John i.oo 

Wireless Telegraphy G. W. Sears Forest & Stream ... i.oo 

The Amateur Wireless Teleg- 
rapher's Guide and Log 
Book W. H. Marchant . . Macmillan 1.25 

Hyde's Telephone Troubles 
and How to Find Them . . W. H. Hyde Hyde & Co 30 

Wireless Telegraphy and 

Wireless Telephony A. E. Kennelly .... Moffat, Yard & Co. . i.oo 

Electricity G. L. Fowler Pacific Pub 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Directions for Collecting and 

Preserving Insects U. S. National Mu- 

Nathan Banks seum Bulletin .... .10 

Everyday Butterflies S. H. Scudder Houghton Mifflin . . . 2.00 

How to Know Butterflies ..J. H. and Mrs. 

Comstock Appleton 2.25 

Insect Life J. H. Comstock .... Appleton 1.75 

Little Busybodies Marks and Moody . Harper 75 

Moths and Butterflies Julia B. Ballard .. Putnam 1.50 

Our Insect Friends and Ene- 

.^'f^ J.B.Smith lAppmto\X ^.^^ 

"r Insect Friends and Foes B. S. Craigiti "Putti^im ^«1^ 
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ENTOMOLOGY — Continued 
Title Author Publisher Price 

The House-Fly-Disease Car- 
rier L. O. Howard Stokes Co $ 1.60 

Injurious Insects of the Farm 

and Garden Mary Treat Orange, Judd 1.50 

The Romance of Insect Life E. Selous Lippincott 1.50 

The Ways of the Six Footed A. B. Comstock . . . Ginn 50 

Life Histories of American 

Insects C. M. Weed Macmillan 1.50 

A Manual of Common But- 
terflies and Moths W. Beutenmuller .. Funk & Wagnalls 25 

Insects Injurious to Vege- 
tables F. H. Crittendon .. Orange, Judd Pub. . 1.50 

Insects and Insecticides .... C. M. Weed Orange, Judd Pub. . 1.50 

FARMING 

How to Keep Hens for Profit C. S. Valentine . . . Macmillan 1.50 

Manual of Agriculture — 

Soils and Crops D. O. Barto Heath •& Co 50 

Manual of Farm Animals . M. W. Harper Macmillan 2.60 

Manual of Gardening L. H. Bailey Macmillan 2.00 

Milk and Its Products H. H. Wing Macmillan 1.50 

The Nursery Book L. H. Bailey Macmillan 1.50 

The Principles of Agriculture L. H. Bailey Macmillan 1.25 

The Principles of Fruit 

Growing L. H. Bailey Macmillan 1.50 

Soils Lyon and Fippin .. Macmillan 1.75 

The State and the Farmer.. L. H. Bailey Macmillan 1.25 

Farm Conveniences Hand-Book Orange, Judd i.oo 

Farm Grasses of the United 

States W.J. Spillman .... Orange, Judd 1.00 

First Principles of Soil Fer- 
tility A. Vivian Orange, Judd i.oo 

Handy Farm Devices and 

How to Make Them .... R. Cobeleigh Orange, Judd 1.50 

Forage Crops T. Shaw Orange, Judd i.oo 

Injurious Insects of the 

Farm and Garden Mary Treat Orange, Judd 1.50 

Diseases of Animals N. S. Mayo Macmillan i«3o 

Diseases of Cultivated Plants 

and Trees G. Massec Macmillan 2.2$ 

Farm Friends and Farm 

Foes C. M. Weed Heath & Co 90 

The Feeding of Animals ... W. H. Jordan Macmillan 1.50 

Fertilizers E. B. Voorhees .... Macmillan 1.25 

The Forcing Book L. H. Bailey Macmillan 1.25 

The Horse I. F. Roberts Macmillan 1.25 

FIREMANSHIP 

Fjghting a Fire C. T. Hill Century 1.50 

FIRST AID 



American Red Cross 
Abridged Textbook and 
First Aid Major C. L*ytvc\i . . . 1B\^^s^«^-o^ 
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FIRST AID — Continued 

Title Author Publisher Price 

Emergencies C. V. Gulick Ginn ^ ,50 

Fighting a Fire C. T. Hill Century 1.50 

First Aid in Illness and In- 
jury Pilcher Scribner's ;a.oo 

First Aid to the Injured ... F. J. Warwick .... Penn. Pub 50 

FIRST AID TO ANIMALS 

Diseases of Animals N. S. Mayo Macmillan 1.50 

The Horse I. F. Roberts Macmillan 1.25 

Manual of Farm Animals . M. W. Harper .... Macmillan 2.00 

FISH AND FISHING 

Boy's Own Guide to Fishing J. H. Keene Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 

ard 1.50 

Denizens of the Deep F. T. Bullen Revell Co 1.75 

Familiar Fish E. McCarthy Appleton & Co 1.50 

Favorite Fish and Fishing.. J. A. Henshall .... Outing Pub 1.25 

Fine Art of Fishing S. G. Camp Outing Pub 1.00 

Fishing and Shooting 

Sketches G. Cleveland Outing Pub 1.25 

Fishing Kits and Equipments. G. Camp Outing Pub i.oo 

Fish Stories Holder and Jordan. Holt 1.75 

Home Aquarium and How to 

Care for it Eugene Smith Dutton 1.20 

The Angler's Guide G. B. Bardford .... Nassau Press 75 

The Book of Fish and Fish- 
ing L. Rhead Scribner's 

The Little Water Folks C. Hawkes Crowell Co .75 

Tricks and Knacks of Fish- 
ing Horton Mfg. Co. . . Horton Mfg. Co. . . . 

American Marine Shells . . . Bulletin No. 37 .... U. S. National Mu 
Mollusks of the Chicago seum Bulletin .... 

Area F. C. Baker Chicago Academy of 

Science 1.00 

The Little Water Folk C. Hawkes Crowell Co 75 

West Coast Shells J. Keep Whittaker & R 2.00 

American Fishes G. B. Goode Dana Estes Co 3.50 

FORESTRY 

A Guide to the Trees A. Lounsbery Stokes i.go 

Familiar Trees and Their 

Leaves Mathews Appleton 

Field and Forest Handy 

Book D. C. Beard Scribner's 

First Book of Forestry p. Roth Ginn 

Handbook of Trees of New 

England Dame and Brooks . ^^"" 1.50 

How to Tell the Trees Hinds, Noble 15 

North American Forest and 

Forestry BruncVen "P-vjArvarcv 2.00 

Our Native Trees H. L. ■K.ee\eT ^^cxWiTvex^^ ^*,,,^ 

Our Northern Shrubs H. L. KecUt Stx\\iTveT^% ».ti^ 



1.50 
.75 

.20 

.10 



1.75 

2.00 
.90 
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FORESTRY — Continued 
Title Author Publisher Price 

Ornamental Shrubs of the 

United States A. C. Apgar American Book Co. .$ x.50 

Practical Forestry for Be- 
ginners in Forestry J. C. Clifford Appleton 1.20 

School of the Woods W. J. Long Ginn 1.50 

Studies of Trees in Winter. A. O. Huntington . Estes 2.50 

Ten Common Trees S. Stokes American Book Co. . .40 

The Forest S. E. White Doubleday, Page . . . 1.50 

The Forester's Manual E. T. Seton Doubleday, Page ... i.oo 

The Tree Book J. E. Rogers Doubleday, Page . . . 4.00 

The Way of the Woods . . . E. Breck Putnam 2.50 

Trees of the Northern 

United States A. C. Apgar American Book Co. . 1.00 

The Trees of California . . . Cunningham, Curtis 

& Welch 2.50 

The Woodman's Handbook . Graves and Ziegler. Supt. of Doc 25 

Trees That Every Child 

Should Know J. E. Rogers Doubleday, Page .... 1.20 

North America Forests and 

Forestry E. Bruncken Putnam's 2.00 

The Nursery Book L. H. Bailey Macmillan 1.50 

Trees and How to Know 

Them , W. A. Lambeth, M. 

D B. F. Johnson, Pub* • ^fio 

Practical Forestry A. S. Fuller Orange, Judd Pub. . . 1.50 

Studies of Trees in Winter A. C. Huntington . . Dana Estes & Co. . . 2.50 
The Boy With the U. S. 

Foresters R. Rolt- Wheeler . . . Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 

ard 1.50 

GARDENING 

Gardening for Profit P. Henderson Orange, Judd Co. ... 1.50 

How to Collect and Preserve 

Plants and Seaweeds .... Hinds, Noble 15 

Manual of Gardening L. H. Bailey Macmillan 2.00 

Nature's Garden N. Blanchan Doubleday, Page . . . 3.00 

Our Garden Flowers H. L. Keeler Scribiier's 2.00 

The Garden Yard B. Hall D. McKay 1.00 

The Farm and Garden Rule 

Book L. H. Bailey Macmillan 2.00 

How to Grov^ Vegetables and 

Garden Herbs A. French Macmillan 1.75 

New Creations in Plant Life W. S. Harwood . . . Macmillan 1.75 

Manual of Gardening L. H. Bailey Macmillan 2.00 

The Nursery Book L. H. Bailey Macmillan 1.50 

Flowers E. E. T. Rexford . . Penn Pub. Co 50 

Injurious Insects of the 

Farm and Garden Mary Treat Orange, Judd Pub. . 1.50 

Insects Injurious to Vege- 
tables ' F. H. Chittenden .. Orange, Judd Pub. . 1.50 

The Peanut Plant — Its Cul- 
tivation and Uses D. W. Jones Orange, Judd Pub. . .50 

Vegetable Gardening R. H. Watts Orange, Judd Pu.\\. . ^a^ 

How Plants Grow Asa Gray ......... Km«\^^"cv "^vivJ*. ^^. - 

Greenhouse Construction ... L. R. Tait Ox^xi^t^, ^>a.eA. 
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MISCELLANEOUS — Continued 
Title Author Publisher Price 

Magicians* Tricks — How 

They are Done Hatton and Plate .. Century $ 1.60 

A Manual of Marching .... G. A. Cornell Seminar Pub. Co. .. .50 

Things Worth Knowing .... J. H. Bechtel Penn Pub 50 

Ravenel's Road Primer .... S. W. Ravenel .... A. C. McClurg & Co. i.oo 

NATUR4L HISTORY 

American Natural History . W. T. Hornaday . . Scribner's 3.50 

Half Hours With Fishes, 

Reptiles and Birds C. F. Holder American Book Co. . .60 

Nature Study F. L. Holts Scribner's 1.50 

Our National Parks John Muir Houghton Mifflin .... 1.75 

The Mountains S. E. White Doubleday, Page .... 1.50 

Young Folk's Nature Field 

Book J. A. Loring Dana Estes Co i.oo 

Animal Life in the Sea and 

on Land S. Cooper American Book Co. . 1.25 

Living Creatures J. Monteith American Book Co. . .50 

Natural History W. Hooker American Book Co. . .90 

Outdoor Studies J. G. Needham .... American Book Co, , .40 

Nature Study and Life .... C. Hodge Ginn & Co x.50 

ORNITHOLOGY 

Bird Guide, Part I— Water 

Birds C. A. Reed Doubleday, Page . . . 1.00 

Bird Guide, Part It — Land 

Birds C. A. Reed Doubleday, Page ... .75 

Bird Homes A. E. Dugmore . . . Doubleday, Page . . . 2.00 

Birds in Their Relation to 

Men Weed and Dearborn Lippincott 2.50 

Bird Life F. Chapman Appleton 2.00 

Bird NeighT)ors N. Blanchan Doubleday, Page • . . 2.00 

Birds of Eastern North 

America C. K. Reed Doubleday, Page . . . 3.00 

Birds That Every Child 

Should Know N. Blanchan Doubleday, Page . . . 1.20 

Birds That Hunt and Are 

Hunted N. Blanchan Doubleday, Page . . . 2.00 

Everyday Birds Bradford Torrey . . . Houghton Mifflin Co. i.oo 

Field Book of Wild Birds 

and Their Music F. S. Mathews .... Putnam 2.00 

First Book of Birds H. M. Miller Houghton Mifflin ... 1.00 

Second Book of Birds H. M. Miller Houghton Mifflin ... 1.00 

How to Attract the Birds .. N. Blanchan Doubleday, Page ... 1.35 

How to Know the Wild Birds 

of Ohio D. Lange Educational 50 

How to Study Birds H. K. Job Outing Pub 1.50 

In Birdland L. S. Kyser McClurg Co i.oo 

Land Birds East of the 

Rockies C. A. Reed Doubleday, Page 75 

Nestlings of Forest and 

Marsh I, G. "WVveeVock . . » McClurg i.oo 

Our Own Birds W. L.. "BaWey \Avv«vcq\.\. 1.25 

TAe Sport of Bird Study .. H. "K. 3o^ O^Wtv^ ^xxNi ^.^^ 

Birds of the United States . A. C. Apgat Ktiv«\c^Tv ^ooV e^. . n.^^ 
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ORNITHOLOGY — Continued 
Title Author Publisher Price 
Our Birds and Their Nest- 
lings M. C. Walker American Book Co. .$ .60 

PATHFINDING 

Harper's Camping and Scout- 

ing Grinnell and Swan . Harper 1.75 

The Book of Camping and 

Woodcraft H. Kephart Outing Pub. Co 1.50 

Sign Language E. T. Seton Doubleday, Page ... i.oo 

Tracks and Tracking J. Brunner Outing Pub 70 

PERSONAL HEALTH 

Body and Its Defenses F. Jewett Ginn . .^ 65 

Confidential Talks With 

Young Men L. B. Sperry Revell 75 

Control of Body and Mind . F. Jewett Ginn 60 

Daily Training Benson and Miles .. Dutton 1.50 

From Youth Into Manhood. W. S. Hall Y. M. C. A. Press . .50 

Good Health F. Jewett Ginn & Co 50 

Health W. V. Wood Penn Pub 50 

Health, Strength and Power D. A. Sargent Caldwell 1.75 

Home Treatment and Care 

of the Sick A. F. Lovering .... Otis Clapp 1.50 

How to Keep Well A. Wilson Crowell 50 

My System J. P. Muller Stechert i.oo 

Exercise in Education and 

Medicine R. T. McKenzie ... Saunders 3.50 

Health, Strength and Power D. A. Sargent Caldwell 75 

About Tobacco and Its Dele- 
terious Effects C. E. Slocum Slocum Pub. Co 50 

High School Physiology ..», H. F. Hewes American Book Co. . i.oo 

Home Gymnastics According 

to the Ling System A. Wide Funk & Wagnalls ... .50 

How to Keep Fit A. T. Schofield .... Moffat, Yard 75 

Personal Hygiene A. A. Woodhull ... J. Wiley & Sons .... i.oo • 

The Body and Its Defenses. F. G. Jewett Ginn 65 

Ihe Woods Hutchinson 

Health Series (Book Two) W. Hutchinson .... Yloughton Mifflin Co. .65 
The Care of the Body R. S. Woodworth . . Macmillan 1.50 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

About Pebbles Alpheus Hyatt D. C. Heath Co 10 

Talks About the Soil C. Barnard Funk & Wagnalls ... .75 

Talks About the Weather . . C. Barnard Funk & Wagnalls ... .75 

Elementary Meteoiology . . . F. Waldo American Book Co. • 1.50 

Observations and Exercises 

on the Weather J. A. Price American Book Co. • .30 

Physiography A. L. Arey and 

Others Heath & Co 1.25 

Soils Lyon and Fippin .. Macmillan 1.7c, 

Topographical Drawing .... F. T. Daniels Heath &. C^ ^-^^ 

Elements of Physical Gcog- _ 

raphy T. C. HopVms ^. ^. ^^xv\.oxtv %. VJ^- ' 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Title Author Publisher Price 

Photography P. N. Hasluck .... David McKay $ .50 

Photographic Cameras P. N. Haskick .... David McKay 50 

Photographic Chemistry .... P. N. Hasluck .... David McKay 50 

Photographic Studios P. N. Hasluck .... David McKay 50 

Chats on Photography Wallington Lippincott 1.25 

The Complete Photographer. R. C. Bayley Doubleday, Page .... 3.50 

Why My Photographs Are 

Bad C. M. Taylor G. W. Jacobs i.oo 

Photography for Young Peo- 
ple Tudor Jenks F. A. Stokes Pub. Co. 1.50 

PHYSIOLOGY 
High School Physiology ... H. F. Hewes American Book Co. . i.oo 

PLAY 

Boy's Book of Sports M. Thompson Century 2.00 

Education by Play and 

Games G. £. Johnson ..... Ginn i.io 

Games for Everybody M. C. Hoffmann . . Dodge Pub 50 

Games and Songs of Amer* 

ican Children W. W. Newell .... Harper 1.50 

Money Making and Merry 

Making Entertainments . . Rook and Goodfel- 

low Penn Pub. Co 50 

Games J. H. Bancroft .... Macmillan 1.50 

Home Gymnastics According 

to the Ling System A. Wide Funk & Wagnalls . . .50 

Three Hundred Games and 

Pastimes Lucas Macmillan 2.00 

POULTRY FARMING 

How to Keep Hens for Profit C. S. Valentine . . . Macmillan 1.50 

Practical Poultry Keeping . R. B. Sando Outing Pub 70 

Profitable Breeds of Poultry A. S. Wlreeler Outing Pub 70 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

Health ^. W. V. Wood Penn Pub , 50 

Health, Strength and Power D. A. Safgent Caldwell 1.75 

Home Treatment and Care 

of the Sick A. F. Lovering .... Otis Clapp 1.50 

Japanese Physical Training. H. S. Hancock .... Putnam 1.25 

My System J. P. Muller Stechert i.oo 

Rural Hygiene I. W. Brewer Lippincott 1.25 

Health, Strength and Power D. A. Sargent .... Caldwell 75 

Milk and Its Products H. H. Wing Macmillan 1.50 

Rural Hygiene G. C. Eggleston ... A. S. Barnes & Co. . .60 

Exercise and Health Dr. W. Hutchinson. Outing Pub. Co 70 

The Body and Its Defenses. F. C. Jewett Ginn 65 

Good Health F. C. Jewett Ginn 40 

TAe Woods Hutchinson 

:,^/^^^^^^ ^^^^'^s (Book Two) W. Hutchinson .... Houghton Mifflin ... .65 

Military Hygiene for the 
Oncers of the Line A. A. WoodVvuW, M. 

D VJWe^ %L ^OTV* \.V^ 
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SEAMANSHIP 

Title Author Publisher Price 

Boat Building and Boating. D. C. Beard Scribner's $ i.oo 

Boat Sailing A. J. Kenealy Outing Pub. Co. ... i.oo 

Building Model Boats P. N. Hasluck David McKay 50 

Canoe and Boat Building . . W. P. Stephens . . . Forest & Stream . . . 2.00 

Canoe and Camp Cookery . W. W. Pasco Forest & Stream ... i.oo 

The Boat Sailor's Manual . £. F. Qualtrough .. Scribner's 1.50 

The Life Boat R. M. Ballantyne . . Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 

ard 75 

SCULPTURE 
Clay Modelling P. N. Hasluck .... David McKay 50 

SIGNALING 
Sign Language E. T. Seton Doubleday, Page .... i.oo 

STALKING 
Tracks and Tracking J. Brunner Outing Pub 70 

SWIMMING 

Swimming E. T. Brewster .... Houghton Mifflin . . . i.oo 

Swimming A. Sinclair Dutton 50 

The Art of Swimming R. F. Nelltgan Bassette 65 

How to Swim Capt. D. Dalton .... Putnam's i.oo 

TAXIDERMY 

Amateur Taxidermist R. R. Scorso Fur News Pub. Co. . .50 

Taxidermy P. N. Hasluck David McKay 50 

ZOOLOGY 

Familiar Animals and Their 

Wild Kindred J. Monteith American Book Co. . .50 

Four Footed Americans and 

Their Kin M. C. Wright Macmillan 1.50 

Homes, Haunts and Habits 

of Wild Animals L T. Johnson Winston 1.50 

Poisonous Snakes of North 

America ; L. Steineger U. S. National Mu- 
seum Bulletin 10 

Worms and Crustacea Hyatt D. C. Heath 30 

Wild Neighbors E. Ingersoll Macmillan 1.50 

Manual of Farm Animals . . M. W. Harper .... Macmillan 2.00 

The Horse I. P. Roberts Macmillan 1.25 
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II. FICTION 

LISTED BY FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 

HEROES OF ADVENTURE 
Title Author Publisher Price 

Across Asia on a Bicycle . . T. G. Allen and W. 

L. Sachtleben ...Century $1.50 

Around the World in the 

Sloop " Spray " J. Slocum Scribner 1.50 

The Adventure of Billy Top- 
sail N. Duncan Revell Co 1.50 

Boy's Book of Explorations. T. Jenks Doubleday, Page & 

Co 2.00 

Billy Topsail and Co N. Duncan Revell Co 1.50 

The Boy Pathfinder W. C. Sprague .... Lothrop 1.50 

The Boy With the U. S. 

Census F. Rolt- Wheeler . . . Lothrop 1.50 

The Boys of the Mohawk . . E. T. Tomlinson . . Burt & Co i.oo 

The Boy With the U. S. 

Survey F. Rolt- Wheeler . . . Lothrop 1.50 

Cruise of the Cachalot . . . . F. T. Bullen Appleton 1.50 

Cadet of the Black Star Line R. D. Paine Scribner 1.25 

Corporal Cameron R. Connor Doran & Co 1.25 

Captain Sam G. C. ' Eggleston . . . Putnam's 4 . 1.25 

Camping on the St. Law- 
rence E. T. Tomlinson . . Lothrop 1.50 

Cattle Brands A. Adams Houghton 1.50 

Cattle Ranch to College .... R. Doubleday Doubleday 1.25 

Chilhowee Boys S. E. Morrison .... Crowell 75 

Chilhowee Boys in War 

Times S. E. Morrison «... Crowell 75 

Chilhowee Boys in Harness. S. E. Morrison .... Crowell 75 

Cruise of the Canoe Club . . W. L. Alden Harper 60 

Cruise of the Ghost W. L. Alden Harper 60 

Dorymates K. Munroe Harper 1.25 

Elm Island Stories (6 V^ol- 

umes) E. Kellogg Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 

ard each 1.25 

Four Boys on Pike's Peak . E. T. Tomlinson . . Lothrop 1.50 

Four Boys in the Yosemite . E. T. Tomlinson ., Lothrop 1.50 

Four Boys in the Yellow- 
stone E. T. Tomlinson .. Lothrop 1.50 

From Keel to Kite I. Hornibrook Lothrop 1.50 

The Fur Traders of the Co- 
lumbia River W. Irving Putnam's 90 

Four Afoot R. H. Barbour .... Appleton 1.50 

Hans Brinker or the Silver 

Skates Mary Mapes Dodge. Grosset & Dunlap .. 1.00 

Hans, the Eskimo C. Scandlin Silver, Burdette & 

Co 42 

Jack Among the Indians . . G. B. Grinnell .... Stokes 1,25 

Jinks* Inside II. Hobson Jacobs i.oo 

Jack Collerton*s Engine .... A. FteucVv \iAX\e, Btown 1.50 

Kin R. ¥L\pV\T\g TiovJciXt^VJ ^.V* 

Kidnapped R. L.. Ste-vetvsoti .. Tinxt ,^t^ 
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HEROES OF ^ADVENTURE — Continued 

Title Author Publisher Price 

The Lure of the Labrador 

Wild D. Wallace Revcll Co 1.50 

The Oak Street Boys' Club. W. L. Eldred Lothrop i.oo 

On the Trail of the Sioux . D. Lange Lothrop 1.00 

Robinson Crusoe D. Defoe Lippincott i .50 

Silver Medal Stories J. T. Trowbridge .. Lothrop each 1.25 

Story of Rolf and the Vi- 
king's Bow A. French Little, Brown & Co. i.oo 

Stories Worth Telling A. H. Coggins Penn Pub .50 

Story of Sonny Sahib S. J. Cotes Appleton i.oo 

Swiss Family Robinson .... J. D. Wyss Dutton 1.25 

The Second Boys' Book of 

Aeroplanes F. A. Collins Century 1.20 

The Sunken Submarine .... Capt. Dentrit Little, Brown ...'... 1.25 

Two Years Before the Mast R. H. Dana Houghton MilHin ... i.oo 

Talking Leaves W. O. Stoddard . . . Harper 60 • 

Two Boys in the Tropics . . E. H. Figellmessy . Macmillan 1.35 

Treasure Island R, L. Stevenson . . . 

Wrecking Master R. D. Paine Scribner 1.25 

Ungava Bob D.Wallace ., Revel 1 1.50 

The Young Alaskans E. Hough Harper 1.25 

Young Nemesis F. T. BuUen Dutton 1.50 

Zigzag Journey Series H. Butter worth .... Dana Estes & Co. . . 1.50 

HEROES OF CHIVALRY 

Age of Chivalry Bulfinch Crowell 60 

The Age of Chivalry T. Bulfinch Lothrop 1.25 

Book of Famous Verse .... Agnes Repplier .... Houghton 1.25 

Boy's King Arthur T. Mallory (Lanier, 

Ed.) Scribner 2.00 

Character, the Grandest 

Thing O. Swett Marden . . Crowell 50 

Cheerfulness as a Life 

Power O. Swett Marden . . Crowell So 

The Contagion of Character N. D. Hillis Revell 1.20 

The Christian Gentleman . . Louis Albert Banks. Funk & Wagnalls ... .75 

Every Man a King O. Swett Marden . . Crowell 1.00 

Good Manners a Passport to 

Success O. Swett Marden . . Crowell 50 

Hand-made Gentleman Irving Bacheller . . Harper 1.50 

He Can Who Thinks He Can O. Swett Marden . . Crowell 1.00 

Heroes of Chivalry L. Maitland Silver, Burdette Co. . .50 

Heroes Every Child Should 

Know H. W. Mabie Doubleday 90 

Incentives of Life J. M. Ludlow Revell 1.25 

Indian Stories Major C. Newell .. Silver, Burdette & Co. .45 

Ivanhoe W. Scott Amer. Book Co 50 

Ivanhoe Sir W. Scott Macmillan 1.25 

John Halifax, Gentleman . . D. M. Craik Crowell 1.50 

The Kingship of Self Con- 
trol Wm. George Jordan Revell 30 

Knight Errant Davidson Lippincott v.i'S 

Knighthood in Germ and 

Flower J. H. Cox \Jv\X\e, ^to^t^ ^:;^^^ 

Knig^ht of the Golden Spur . R. S. Holland CetiXvLX^ 
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HEROES OF CHIVALrV— Continued 
Title Author Publisher . Price 

Knights Who Fought the 

Dragon Edwin Leslie Sunday School Times. $ z.oo 

Legends of Charlemagne Ro- 
mances of the Middle Ages T. Bulfinch Lothrop 1.25 

Legends of the Middle Ages H. A. Guerber Amer. Book Co 1.50 

Lessons on Manners Julia M. Dewey . . . Hinds, Noble 7j 

Letters Lord Chesterfield . . Ginn 30 

Levels of Living H. F. Cope Revell i.oo 

Life Questions of High 

School Boys J. W. Jenks Y. M. C. A. Press . . .40 

Loyalty J. G. K. McClure . . Revell 1.00 

The Majesty of Calmness . . Wm. George Jordan Revell 30 

The Making of a Man O. Swett Marden . . Lothrop 1.25 

Men of Iron , H. Pyle Harper 2.00 

Moral Muscle Frederick Atkins . . Revell 35 

,The Optimistic Life O. Swett Marden . . Crowell r.oo 

Page, Esquire and Knight . . M. F. Lansing .... Ginn 45 

Peace, Power and Plenty . . O. Swett Marden . . Crowell i.oo 

The Power of Personality . O. Swett Marden . . Crowell 50 

Practical Paradoxes O. Swett Marden . . Crowell 50 

The Prince and the Page ..CM. Yonge Macmillan 1.25 

Raleigh; His Exploits and 

Voyages G. M. Towle Lothrop i.oo 

Royal Manhood J. I. Vance Revell 1.25 

Sir Walter Raleigh J. Buchanan 

Some Merry Adventures of 

Robin Hood H. Pyle Scribner 50 

The Story of Hereward Douglas C. Stedman Crowell 1.50 

Story of King Arthur and 

His Knights H. Pyle Scribner 2.00 

Story of Sir Galahad M. S. Sterling Dutton 1.50 

Stories From the Faerie 

Queene M. MacLeod Stokes 1.50 

Stories of Charlemagne . — A. J, Church Macmillan 1.75 

Stories of the Indians of 

New England A. H. Burton Silver, Burdette & Co. .60 

Stories of the King J. Baldwin Amer. Book Co 50 

Stories of King Arthur .... U. W. Cutler Crowell 35 

Stories of King Arthur and 

His Knights M. Macgregor Dutton 50 

Stories of King Arthur and 

the Round Table Beatrice Clay Dutton 50 

Tales of Chivalry W. Scott Amer. Book Co 50 

Twentieth Century Knight- 
hood J, A. Banks Funk & Wagnalls . . .75 

The Vision of Sir Launfal . James Russell 

Lowell Barse & Hopkins ... .50 

With Spurs of Gold F. W. Green and D. 

W. Kirk Little, Brown 1.5a 

Wandering Heroes L. L. Price Silver, Burdette & Co. .50 

A Young Man's Question . . R. E. Speer Revell 80 

HEROES OF DARING 

Amateur Fireman 3 • O. YLaAet Ii>\Uotv 1,50 

American Hero Stories .... E. M. Tappaxv ^om%>\\.otv ^^^^ 

Ballads of American Bravery, 

With Notes C. ScoWard ^^V^« .V* 
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HEROES OF DARING — Continued 

Title Author Publisher Price 

Book of Golden Deeds C. Yonge Macmillan $ i.oo 

Boy General £. B. Custer Scribner 60 

Boy's Froissart: Froissart's 

Chronicles Ed. Sidney Lanier . Scribner 2.00 

Boy of the First Empire . , . E. S. Brooks Century 1.50 

Book of Famous Verse .... A. Repplier Houghton 75 

Beach Patrol W. Drysdale Doubleday 1.50 

Chronicles of Sir John Frois- 
sart J. Froissart Appleton 75 

Careers of Danger and Dar- 
ing C. Moffett Century 1.50 

Drake, the Sea King of 

Devon G. M. Towle Lothrop • • i.oo 

Famous Voyager and Ex- 
plorer Sarah K. Bolton . . . Crowell 75 

Fighting a Fire C. T. Hill Century 1.50 

Heroes of Iceland A. French M'^^C; Brown 1.50 

Heroes of Myth Price and Gill^ert . . Silver, Burdette & Co. .50 

Held for Orders F. H. Spearman . . . 

Hero Tales of the Far North J. Riis Macmillan 1.35 

Heroes of the Polar Sea . . J. K. MacLean .... Lippincott 1.50 

The Little Duke C. Yonge Macmillan 1,00 

Lance of Kanana; a Story 

of Arabia H. W. French Lothrop 1,00 

Lyra Heroica; a Book of 

Verse for Boys W. E. Henley Scribner 1.25 

The Life Savers J. O. Kaler : Dutton 1.50 

Modern Vikings H. H. Boyeson .... Scribner 1.25 

The Nerve of Foley, and 

Other Stories F. H. Spearman . . . 

Odyssey for Boys and Girls A. J. Church Macmillan 1.50 

On Trail and Rapid by Dog- 
Sled and Canoe H. A. Cody Lippincott i.oo 

Olaf the Glorious; a His- 
torical Story of the Viking 

Age R. Leighton Scribner 1.50 

Our Young Folks' Plutarch; Rosalie Kaufman Lippincott 1.25 

Otto of the Silver Hand . . . H. Pyle Scribner 3.00 

Philip Steele of the Royal 

Northwest Mounted Police J. O. Curwood .... Bobbs 1.00 

Rainier of the Last Frontier J. M. Dean Crowell 1.20 

Red True Story Book A. Lang Longmans 2.00 

Romance of Early Explora- 
tion A. Williams Lippincott 1.5a 

Story of Roland J. Baldwin Scribner 1.56 

Story of Siegfried J. Baldwin Scribner 1.50 

Story of the Golden Age . . J. Baldwin Scribner 1.50 

Story of the American In- 
dian E. S. Brooks Lothrop j.50 

Story of Marco Polo N. Brooks Century 1.50 

Story of Magellan, etc H. Butterworth ... Appleton 1.50 

Story of the Iliad A. J. Church Macmillan i.oo 

Stories of Adventure, told 

by Adventurers E. E. Hale llittl^ • 'v.'*.^ 

Stories of Discovery, told by 

Discoverers E. E. Hale ........ \-Vt\\c ^^^ .,.».••••»•* ' ^^ 
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HEROES OF DARING— Continued 
Title Author Publisher Price 

Stories of the Sea, told by 

Sailors £. E. Male Little «......$ i.oo 

Story of Captain Cook .... J. Lang Dutton 50 

Stories From the Chronicle 

of the Cid M. W. Plummer . . . Holt 9c 

Siegfried, the Hero of the 
North and Beowulf, the 

Hero of the Anglo-Saxons Z. A. Ragozin Putnam 1.25 

Story of the Cid, for Young 

People C. D. Wilson Lothrop 1.25 

The True Story Book A. Lang Longmans 2.00 

True Tales of Arctic Hero- 
ism A. W. Greely Scribner 1.50 

The Wireless Man F. A. Collins Century 1.20 

The Wrecking Master R. D. Paine Scribner 1.25 

Wild Men and Wild Beasts W. G. Cumming . . . Scribner 75 

A Year In a Yawl R. Doubleday Doubleday 1.50 

HEROES OF FAITH 

Aspiration and Achievement Frederick A. Atkins Revell 35 

Aspirations and Influence . . H. Clay Trumbull . Sunday School Times .50 

The Boy Crusaders J. G. Edgar Nelson ,.00 

Black Rock* R. Connor Revell 1.25 

Black Rock Gordon (Ralph Con- 
nor, pseud) Revell 7- 

Brave Little Holland, etc. . W. E. Griffis Houghton 1.50 

By Pike and Dyke G. A. Henty Scribner 1.50 

Ben-Hur; A Tale of the 

Christ L. Wallace Harper 1.50 

Christ's Freedman (Onesi- 

mus) E. A. Abbott Revell 1.25 

The Crown of Individuality. W. G. Jordan Revell r.oo 

Conquering and to Conquer E. Charles Dodd, Mead i.oo 

Chronicles of the Schonberg- 

Cotta Family E. Charles Nelson & Sons 1.25 

The Cloister and The Hearth C. Reade Harper 35 

Captain of the Janizaries . . J. M. Ludlow Harper i. .5 

Character Shaping and Char- 
acter Working H. Clay Trumbull . Sunday School Times .50 

Days of Jeanne d'Arc W. H. Catherwood . Century 1,50 

Deborah J. M. Ludlow Revell !!'.*.*.'.! lis* 

Duty Knowing and Duty 

^oing H. Clay Trumbull . Sunday School Times 50 

For Faith and Freedom .... W. Besant Harper * >; 

The First Christmas Tree . H. Van Dyke Scribner**!! j '0 

Friend of Olivia A. E. Barr Dodd, Mead"!!!!"* 1 '5 

The Flamingo Feather K. Munroe Harper .... 00 

For the Temple G. A. Henty Scribner* *!!!!! * 1 -a 

First Battles Frederick A. Atkins Revell ..!!!!! r 

The Gladiators G. J. W. Melville . . Appleton 60 

God Wills It: A Tale of the 

First Crusade W. S. Davis Macmillan ,.5© 

Getting One's Bearings .... A\exatv«\et "Mlt^ttvxVt Uevell !!!!!!! i!.'5 

Heroes of the Crusades .... A. M. Tio\x^a,s . . . . "V-ovVx^a^ '150 

In His Name "E. "E.. "ftaXe ........ \avW^ ••«•!!!!!!'!, vs^ 

Joel, A Boy of Galilee .... A. "F. "SoVmsVou ... ^^.%^ ^ e^ '_ ^jj,^ 
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HEROES OP FAITH — CoHlinutd 
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Title 



HEROES OF HUMOR 
Author 



Publisher 



Price 



The Arkansas Bear A. B. Paine 

Adventures of a Freshman . J. L. Williams .... 

At Good Old Siwash G. Fitch 

Adventures of Bobby Orde . S. E. White 

Being a Boy C. D. Warner .... 

Bob Knight's Diary White 

Charles O'Malley C Lever 

The Cahee Cat C. M. Thompson . 

Don Quixote Cervantes 

Found by the Circus J. Otis 

Gulliver's Travels J. Swift 

Handy Andy C. Lever 

Huckleberry Finn S. L. Clemens .... 

The Humming Bird O. Johnson 

The Human Boy E. Phillpotts 

Innocents Abroad S. L. Clemens . . . . , 

Jester of St. Timothy A. S. Pier 

Jolly Fellowship F. R. Stockton . . . , 

June Boy P- Weil 

The Lady and the Tiger . . . F. Stockton 

Letters of a Japanese School 

Boy W. Irwin 

Licky and His Gang G. S. Mason 

Letters of a Self -Made Mer- 
chant to His Son G. H. Lorimer . . . 

Lovey Mary ^' H. Rice , 

Mr. Stubb's Brother J- Otis 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 

Patch A. H. Rice , 

Many Cargoes W. W. Jacobs .... 

Monkey That Would Not 

Kill H. Drummond ... 

Nights With Uncle Remus . J- C. Harris 

Old Ben, the Friend of Toby 

Tyler J. Oti^ 

Pickwick Papers C. Dickens 

Peter Simple 

Prince and Pauper S. L. Clemens . . . 

Real Diary of a Real Boy . . Shutc 

Rudder Grange F. Stockton 

Story of a Bad Boy T. B. Aldrich 

The Rose and the Ring ... W. M. Thackeray . 

Skipper and the Skipped ... F. H. Day 

Toby Tyler, or Ten Weeks 

With a Circus J- Otis 

Tom Sawyer S. L. Clemens 

Tales From the Travels of 

Baron Munchhausen "E. E. Hale 

Travels with a Donkey R. L. Stevenson . . , 

Uncle Remus and His 

Friends J. C. Harris 

The Varmint O. 3oVvtvsotv 

A Vankee of the Nineteent\\ 
Century in King Arthur's 
Court S. 1-. Oemeus , . 



Little, Brown ^ 1^5 

Doubleday 1,20 



Houghton 1.25 

Dutton 50 

Harper 1.75 

Harper j,^^ 

Harper 2.00 



Doran j,20 

Scribner 1.50 



Houghton , I. 



00 



Stokes 



i.oo 



Harper . 
Scribner 



1.75 



Harper ,.50 

Harper 60 

Harper ,.-5 
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HEROES OF THE NATION 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 

Title Author Publisher Price 

Around the World With the 
Battleships R. J. Miller McClurg $ 1.25 

Abraham Lincoln J. Baldwin Amer. Book Co 40 

Abraham Lincoln — Boy and 

Man J. Morgan Macmillan i .50 

An American Book of 

Golden Deeds James Baldwin .... Amer. Book Co 50 

American Hero Stories Eva M. Tappan .... Houghton 1.50 

American Leaders and He- 
roes W. F. Gordy Scribner 60 

American Heroes and Hero- 
ism Mowry and Mowry. Silver, Burdette Co. . .50 

Boy's Life of Grant W. L. Ginn 

Boy's Life of U. S. Grant . H. Nicolay Century 1.50 

Battle of the War for In- 
dependence Prescott Holmes ... Altemus 50 

Boy's Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln H. Nicolay Century 1.50 

Boy's Life of Ulysses S. 

Grant H. Nicolay Century 1.50 

The Boy General Mrs. E. B. Custer . Scribner 50 

The Century Book for Young 

Americans E. S. Brooks Century 1.50 

California the Golden Hunt and Hunt Silver, Burdette Co. . .65 

Discovery of the Old North- 
west ' J. Baldwin Amer. Book Co 60 

Dashing Paul Jones Frank Sheridan Lippincott 50 

Four Great Americans J. Baldwin Amer. Book Co 50 

Four American Explorers . . N. F. Kingsley .... Amer, Book Co 50 

Famous American Statesman Sarah K. Bolton . . . Crowell 75 

Hero of Erie J. Barnes Appleton x.oo 

Heroes of the Army in 

America Charles Morris .... Lippincott 1.25 

Heroes of Discovery in 
America Charles Morris .... Lippincott 1.25 

Heroes of the Navy in Amer- 
ica Charles Morris .... Lippincott 2.25 

Heroes of the United States 
Navy H. James Altemus 50 

Hero Tales From American Lodge and Roose- 

History velt Century 1.50 

Historic Americans E. S. Brooks Crowell 1.50 

Home Life in Colonial Days Alice Morse Earle . Grosset & Dunlap . . .75 

Historical Geography of the 

U. S T. Mac. Coun Silver, Burdette Co. . .90 

Indians and Pioneers Hazard and Dutton. Silver, Burdette Co. . .60 

Life of Abraham Lincoln . . C. W. Moores .... Houghton 60 

Life of Robert E. Lee M. L. Williamson . Johnson 35 

Life of Thomas J. Jackson . M. L. Williamson . Johnson 40 

Midshipman Farragut J. Barnes Appleton i.<i^ 

Makers and Defenders of Anna F. Foote atvd , ^ 
America A. W. S\dtm« . . Kmtx. ^^c^6. ^^ 
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HEROES OF THE NATION -- Continued 
Title Author Publisher Price 

New Century History of the 

United States Edward Eggleston . Amer. Book Co $ i.oo 

Our Country's Flag E. S. Holden 

Our Country's Flag and the 
Flags of Foreign Coun- 
tries E. S. Holden Appleton 80 

Our Country's Story Eva M. Tappan . . . Houghton 65 

Paul Jones M. E. Seawell Appleton x.oo 

The Pilot J. F. Cooper Houghton i.oo 

Paul Revere John de Morgan . . . David McKay 50 

Poems of American Patriot- 
ism Brander Mathews . . Scribner 50 

The Pilgrims F, A. Noble Pilgrim Press 2.50 

Rescue of Cuba A. S. Draper Silver, Burdette Co. . i.oo 

Stories of Our Country .... James Johonnot .... Amer. Book Co 40 

Story of the Great Republic H. A. Guerber .... Amer. Book Co 65 

The Story of Our Navy for 

Young Americans W. J. Abbott Dodd, Mead 2.00 

The Story of the Thirteen 

Colonies H. A. Guerber .... Amer. Book Co 65 

The Seven Ages of Washing- 
ton Owen Wister Grosset & Dunlap ... .75 

True Story of Benjamin 

Franklin E. S. Brooks Lothrop 1.50 

True Story of George Wash- 
ington E. S. Brooks Lothrop 1.50 

Twelve Naval Captains .... M. E. Seawell Scribner 1.25 

Uncle Sam's Business C. Marriott Harper x.25 

Washington and His Gener- 
als J. T. Headley Hurst 50 

When America Became a Na- 
tion T. Jenks Crowell 1.25 

When America Was New .. T. Jenks Crowell 1.25 

When America Won Liberty T. Jenks Crowell 1.25 

Young People's History of 
the War With Spain .... Prescott Holmes . . . Altemus 50 



HISTORICAL STORIES 

Ati Annapolis First Class 

Man E. L. Beach Penn Pub 1.25 

An Annapolic Plebe E. L. Beach Penn Pub 1.25 

An Annapolis Second Class 

Man E. L. Beach Penn Pub i.2j 

An Annapolis Youngster ... E. L. Beach Penn Pub 1.25 

Boots and Saddles E. B. Custer Harper 1.50 

Battling for Atlanta Byron A. Dunn ... McClurg 1.25 

Defending His Flag E. Stratemeyer Lothrop 1.50 

"Don't Give Up The Ship" C. S. Wood Macmillan 1.25 

For the Stars and Stripes . . E. T. Tomlinson ... Lothrop 1.50 

General Nelson's Scout Byron A. Dunn ... McClurg 1.25 

7>7 Defence of the Flag E. S. Brooks Lothrop 1.25 

Z/tt/e JarvJs M. E. Seawell Appleton i.oo 

^^ds and Lassies of Other 

P^y^ L. L. Price ^\\vet,TiMT^^\X^ C^i, , .^^ 

^ at West IPoint H. L Hancock .... YuXtvaLm ^A^ 
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Price 



HISTORICAL STORIES — Continued 
Title Author Publisher 

Marching Against the Iro- 
quois E. T. Tomlinson .. Houghton $ 1.50 

Marion and His Men John de Morgan . . . David McKay 50 

Master of the Strong Hearts E. S. Brooks Button 1.50 

The Man Without a Country E. E. Hale Little, Brown 1.25 

On the Old Kearsage Cyrus T. Brady .... Scribner 1.35 

On General Thomas' Staff . . Byron A. Dunn . . McClurg 1.25 

Peggy Owen Lucy F. Madison .. Penn Pub. Co 1.25 

Raiding With Morgan Byron A. Dunn ... McClurg 1.25 

Roger Paulding, Apprentice 

Man E. L. Beach Penn Pub 1.20 

Roger Paulding's, Gunner's 

Mate E. L. Beach Penn Pub 1.20 

Scouting With Washington . J. P. True Little, Brown 1.50 

The Spy J. F. Cooper Houghton 1.00 

Tom Strong, Washington's 

Scout A. B. Mason*. Holt 1.25 

A Virginia Cavalier M. E. Seawell Harper 1.50 

A West Point Lieutenant .. Capt. P. B. Malone. Penn Pub 1.25 

Washington's Young Spy . . T. C. Harbaugh . . . David McKay 50 

With Fighting Jack Barry . J. T. Mclntyre .. 
With Flintlock and Fife ... E. T. Tomlinson . 
Young Continentals at Lex- 
ington J. T. Mclntyre . . 

The Young Continentals at 

Bunker Hill J. T. Mclntyre . . 

The Young Continentals At 

Lexington J. T. Mclntyre . . 

The Young Continentals At 

Monmouth J. T. Mclntyre • . 

The Young Continentals at 

Trenton J. T. Mclntyre . . 

The Young Minute Man of 

1812 E. T. Tomlinson . 



Lippincott 1.50 

Wilde 1.50 

Penn Pub 1.25 

Penn Pub 1.25 

Penn Pub 1.25 

Penn Pub 1.25 

Penn Pub i.as 



HEROES OF THE NATIONS 



Boys of Other Countries . . , 
Boys' and Girls* Plutarch . . 

Boys* Heroes 

Boys' Napoleon 

Famous Sea Fights 

Historic Boyhoods 

Hero Myths and Legends of 

the British Race 

History of Alexander the 

Great 

History of Cyrus the Great 
History of Xerxes the Great 
History of Peter the Great . 

Historic Boys 

In the Days of Wm. the 

Conqueror 

In the Days of Alfred the 

Great 



B. Taylor 

Ed. J. S. White .... 

E. E. Hale 

H. F. B. Wheeler .. 

J. R. Hale 

R. S. Holland 



M. J. Ebbutt 



J. Abbott 

J. Abbott 

J. Abbott 

J. Abbott 

E. S. Brooks . 

E. M. Tappan 

E. M. Tappan 



Putnam 1.25 

Putnam i>7S 

Lothrop 1. 00 

Crowell 1.50 

Little, Brown 2.00 

Jacobs 1.50 

Crowell 2.00 

Harper 50 

Harper 50 

Harper 50 

Harper 50 

Putnam 1.25 

Lothrop 1 .00 

Lothto^ ^'^"^ 
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HEROES OF THE NATIONS — Continued 

Title Author Publisher Price 

Lords of the World A. J. Church Scribner $ 1.50 

Master of the Strong Hearts E. S. Brooks Dutton 1.50 

Macedonian in the Army of 

Alexander the Great A. J. Church Putnam 1.2s 

Olaf the Glorious R. Leighton Scribner 1.50 

The Son of Columbus M. £. Sea well 

Story of Koland J. Baldwin Scribner 1.50 

Story of Siegfried J. Baldwin Scribner 1.50 

Story of the Golden Age . . J. Baldwin Scribner 1.50 

Sea-Kings and Naval He- 
roes J. G. Kdgar Harper 1.00 

Ten Boys From History .... K. D. Sweetcel .... Duffield 2.00 

Ten Great Events in History J. Johonnot Amer. Book Co 50 

With the Black Prince W. O. Stoddard Appleton 1.50 

HEROES OF. THE OUT-OF-DOORS 

BIOGRAPHY — SCOUTS AND PIONEERS 

Adventures of Buffalo Bill . W. F. Cody Harper ;... .60 

Boys' Life of Captain John 

Smith E. H. Johnson .... Crowell 75 

The Boys' Parkman L. S. Hasbrouck . . Little, Brown i.oo 

Boy's Story of Zebulon M. 

Pike M. G. Humphreys . Scribner 1.50 

Christopher Carson J. S. C. Abbott .... Dodd 75 

Captain John Smith T. Jenks Century i.ao 

Daniel Boone, Back Woods- 
man C. H. Forbes, Lind- 
say Lippincott 1,50 

Daniel Boone J . S. C. Abbott .... Dodd 60 

David Crockett J. S. C. Abbott .... Dodd 60 

David CrocT<ett, Scout C. F. Allen Lippincott 1.50 

Famous Indian Chiefs ....O. W. Howard .... Century 1,50 

Four American Pioneers ... F. M. and B. K. 

Perry American Book Co. . .50 

Famous Indian Chiefs O. H. L. Johnston . Page & Co 1.50 

Famous Scouts O. H. L. Johnston . Page & Co 1.50 

Heroes of Pioneering A. Sanderson Lippincott 1.50 

Indian Boyhood C. A. Eastman .... Doubleday 1.60 

Indian Story and Song ... A. C. Fletcher .... Small, Maynard .... i.as 

Indian Fights and Fighters. C. T. Brady Doubleday 1.60 

Life of David Crockett .... E. S. Ellis Winston Co 50 

Life of Daniel Boone R. G. Thwaites .... Appleton i.oo 

The Oregon Trail F. Parkman Little 2.00 

Pathfinders of the West ... A. C. Laut Grosset & Dunlap ... ,75 

Story of a Scout J. Finnemore Macmillan i.go 

Trails of the Pathfinders . . G. B. Grinnell .... Scribner 1.50 

With Fremont the Path- 
finder J. H. Whitson Wilde ,.50 

With Carson and Fremont . E. S. Sabin Lippincott 1.25 

STORIES OF OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE 



35 



Adventures of Pathfinder . . J. F. Cooper Amer. Book. Co ^^ 

Arizona Nights S. E. White Doubleday ,,50 

An Old Fashioned Sugar 
Camp P. G. Huslow ^^n^W v.oo 
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HEROES OF THE OUT-OF-DOORS — Continued 



Title 

Along the Mohawk Trail . . 

Adventures Among Red In- 
dians 

Billy To-morrow in Camp . 

Boy Life on the Prairie . 

Boy Scouts in the Maine 
Woods 

Bunty Prescott at English- 
man's Camp 

The Boy Scouts of Bob's 
Hills 

The Boy Scouts of Wood- 
craft Camp 

The Boy Scouts of Berk- 
shire 

Boy Pioneers 

Boy With the United States 
Foresters 

The Blazed Trail 

Bar B. Boys or the Young 
Cow Punchers 

Backwoodsmen 

The Boy Scouts 

Be Prepared 

The Boy Ranchers of Puget 
Sound 

Brandt and Red Jacket .... 

Camp and Trail 

Camp and Trail 

Camp and Trail Methods . . 

Camp Fire and Wigwam . . . 

Camp Fire Musings 

Campmates 

Canoemates 

Comrades on the Trails . . . 

Camp Trail 

Deerslayer 

Dale and Fraser, Sheepmen 

Dick Among the Seminoles . 

Dick in the Everglades .... 

Dick Among the Lumber 
Jacks 

Forest Runners 

Footprints in the Forest . . . 

The Forest Castaways 

Freebooters of the Wilder- 
ness 

Grizzly Bear 

Jack the Young Explorer . . 

The Kidnapped Campers . . . 

Leather Stocking Tales .... 

Long Trail 

Last of the Mohicans 

Little Smoke 

Log of a Cowboy 

New Brewster's Year in the 
Bi^' Woods 



Author 
P. K. Fitzhugh 

H. W. G. Hyrst . . . 

S. P. Carr 

H. Garland 



Publisher 



Price 



Crowell 1.25 



Lippincott 
McClurg . 
Macmillan 



J. Otis , 

M. J. Phillips 
E. P. Burton 



Crowell 



Rcilly & Britton . 
Holt 



T.50 
1.25 

1.25 

1.25 
1.00 
1.25 



T. W. Burgess 



Penn 1.00 



W. P. Eaton 
D. C. Beard 



Wilde .. 
Scribner 



F. W. Rolt-Wheclcr 
S. E. White 

Edwin S. Sabin . . . 
C. D. G. Roberts .. 
W. P. Chipmaii . . . 
A. W. Dimock 

H. Bindloss 

£. Eggleston 

Isabel Hornsbrook . 

S. E. White 

E. H. Kreps 

E. S. Ellis 

W. C. Gray 

K. Munroe 

K. Munroe 

T. Roberts 

I. Hornibook 

J. F. Cooper 

S. F. Hamp 

A. W. Dimock .... 
A. W. Dimock .... 



Lothrop . . 
Doubleday 



Crowell 

Macmillan 

Burt 

Field & Stream 



Field & Stream . . . 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Lothrop 

Doubleday 

A. R. Harding . . . 

Winston Co 

Revell 

Harper 

Harper 

L. C. Page Co. . . . 

Lothrop 

Putnam 

Wilde 

Field & Stream . . . 
Field & Stream . . . 



A. W. Dimock .... Field & Stream 

J. A. Altsheler .... Appleton 

E. S. Ellis Winston 

F. O. Bartlett Century , 



A. C. Laut Moffat, Yard .. 

W. H. Wright Scribner 

G. B. Grinnell Field & Stream 

F. A, Canfield Harper 

J. F. Cooper Putnam 

H. Garland Harper , 

J. F. Cooper Putnam 

W. O. Stoddard . . . Appleton 

A. Adams Houghton 



1. 00 
2.00 

1.50 
1.50 

1.50 
1.50 
i.oo 
1.50 

1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 
.60 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.25 
1.50 
1.50 

1.25 
1.50 

1.50 
1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

.60 

1.50 

1.35 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 

I.2S 
1.25 

1.25 
2.50 



• • « • • 
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HEROES OF THE OUT-OF-DOORS — Continued 
Title Author Publisher Price 

On Horseback in Virginia . G. D. Warner Houghton $ 1.25 

The Open Window M. W. Wright .... Grosset & Dunlap ... .75 

Oakdale Boys in Camp M. Scott Hurst * .60 

Pathfinder J. F. Cooper Putnam 1.25 

Pioneer J. F. Cooper Putnam 1.25 

Prairie J. F. Cooper ., Putnam 1.25 

Pluck on the Long Trail ... E. L. Sabin Crowell 1.25 

Pony Tracks F. Remington Harper 1,75 

Pocahontas E. Eggleston Dodd, Mead 1.50 

The Pioneers J. F. Cooper Houghton i.oo 

The Pecks in Camp A. T. Dudley Lothrop 1.25 

Rolf in the Woods E. T. Seton Doubleday 1.75 

Range and Trail or the Bar 

B.'s Great Drive Edwin L. Sabin .... Crowell 1.50 

Red Eagle E. Eggleston Dodd, Mead 1.50 

Running the River G. C. Eggleston . . . Amer. Sales Book . . 1.25 

Story of the Trapper A. C. Laut Appleton 1.25 

Sportsman ** Joe " E. W. Sandys Macmillan 1.50 

Stories of the Great West . T. Roosevelt Century 5o 

Stories of the Cowboy E. Hough Appleton i.go 

Story of An Indian G. B. Grinnell .... Appleton 1,50 

Silent Places S. p. White Doubleday ,.50 

Stories of the Good Green 

Woods C. Hawkes Crowell y^ 

The Signal Boys G. C. Eggleston . . . Putnam's 1,25 

The Way of An Indian ... F. Remington Duffield 1,50 

Trapper "Jim" Edwin Sandys .... Macmillan 1.50 

Two Little Savages E. T. Seton Doubleday 1.75 

Wolf Hunters Joseph O. Curwood. Bobbs, Merrill 1,50 

With the Indians in the 

Rockies W. J. Schulz Houghton 1.25 

Young Trailers , J. A. Altsheler .... Appleton 1,50 

ANIMAL AND NATURE STORIES 

Around the Campfire C. G. D. Roberts . . . Crowell 75 

Animals At Home Lillian Bartlett .... Amer. Book Co .45 

Animal Artisans C. J. Cornish Longmans 1,35 

At Home in the Water . . . . G. H. Corson Y. M. C. A. Press .75 

Along Four Footed Trails . . Ruth A. Cook James Pott 75 

Animal Heroes E. T. Seton Scribner 2.00 

Biography of a Silver Fox . E. T. Seton Century ,.50 

Biography of a Grizzly E. T. Seton Century ,.50 

Black Bruin C. Hawkes Jacobs ,.50 

Black Bear W. H. Wright Scribner's ,.00 

The Blue Cross Chase H. K. Job Baker, Taylor Co. .. 1.25 

Camping for Boys II. W. Gibson Y. M. C. A. Press i.oo 

Citizen Bird M. Wright and E. 

Coues Macmillan 

Dan Beard's Animal Book 

and Campfire Stories . . . . D. C. Beard Moffat . . 

Diomed ., .'. J. S. Wise Macmillan \ '^ 

EJo the Eagle and Other 
Stories FUoyd Bralliar Pacific Pub. Co. 

Excursions H. D. TYvott^w .... Houghton .... 1 , 

Half-Hours With the Lower 
Animals C. ¥. lioUet Km«. ^^i^iV ^^ ja^ 



1.50 
1.75 



I.oo 
1.50 
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ANIMAL AND NATURE STORIES — Continued 

Title Author Publisher Price 

Haunters of the Silences ... C. D. G. Roberts .. Grosset & Dunlap ...$ .75 

House in the Water C. D. G. Roberts .. Page Co 1.50 

Haunters of the Pine Gloom C. D. G. Roberts . . Page Co 50 

The Heart of the Ancient 

Wood C. D. G. Roberts . . Doubleday 1.50 

Jock of the Bushvold Sir P. Fitzpatrick . Longmans 90 

A Journey to Nature A. C. Wheeler Grosset & Dunlap ... .75 

Jungle Book Kipling Century 1.50 

Kindred of the Wild C. D. G. Roberts .. Grosset & Dunlap .. .75 

King of the Mamozekel .... C. D. G. Roberts .. Page Co 50 

Krag and Johnny Bear .... E. T. Seton Scribner 50 

Kings in Exile C. G. t>, Roberts .. Grosset & Dunlap .. .75 

The King of the Thundering 

Herd C. Hawkes Jacobs 1.50 

Life Histories of Northern 

Animals E. T. Seton Scribner x8.oo 

Little Beasts of Field and 

Wood Cram Small, Maynard ...• x.25 

Lives of the Fur Folk .... M. D. Haviland ... Longmans x.35 

Lives of the Hunted £. T. Seton Scribner 2.60 

Life of Animals E. IngersoU Macmillan 2.00 

Little Brother to the Bear . W. J. Long Ginn x.50 

Lobo, Rag and Vixen E. T. Seton Scribner 50 

Lord of the Air C. D. G. Roberts . . Page Co 50 

Mooswa W. A. Eraser Scribner x.50 

My Dogs in the Northland . E. R. Young Revell x.25 

Master Frisky 's Heroism . . . C. Hawkes Jacobs .« x.oo 

Northern Trails (Book I and 

II) W. J. Long Ginn 1.50 

People of the Wild F. St. Mars Outing Pub 1.25 

Practical Rowing With Scull 

and Sween A. W. Stevens .... Little, Brown , i.oo 

Return to the Trails C. D. G. Roberts . . Page & Co 50 

Red Fox C. D. G. Roberts . . Grosset & Dunlap • . .75 

The Romance of Animal Arts H. Coupin and John 

and Crafts Lea Lippincott 1.50 

The Romance of the Animal 

World Edmund Selous .... Lippincott 1.50 

The Romance of Modern 

Astronomy H. MacPherson .... Lippincott 1.50 

The Romance of Bird Life . John Lea Lippincott 1.50 

Second Jungle Book Kipling Century x.50 

Shaggycoat C. Hawkes Jacobs 1.25 

Shovelhorns, Biography of a 

Moose C. Hawkes Jacobs x.50 

Some Curious Flyers, Creep- 
ers and Swimmers J. Johonnot Amer. Book Co 40 

Some Useful Animals and 

What They Do For Us . . J. Monteith Amer. Book Co 50 

Squirrel and Other Fur 

Bearers J. Burroughs Houghton x.oo 

Stories of Animal Life .... C. F. Holder Amer. Book Co 60 

Stories of Humble Friends . Katharine Pyle .... Amer. Book Co 50 

The Squirrel (A Life Story) T. C. Bridges Macmillan 'l,*?* 

Short Stories of Our Shy 

Neighbors Mrs. M. A., "B. -Rt^v Km^t . -^o^ C.ti- "^"^ 

Jf« and Teckle C. Brysou ^^t^tW 

Tie Trail of the Badger ... F. Hamp >NVy^^ 



;::.^^ 
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ANIMAL AND NATURE STORIES —Continued 
Title Author Publisher Price 

The Trail of the Woods .. C. Hawkes Amer. Book Co $ ^o 

Trail of the Sand Hill Stag E. T. Scton Scribner 1.50 

A "Wilderness Dog C. Hawkes Jacobs 1.50 

The Wolf Patrol John Finnemore ... Macmillan 1,50 

Ways of Wood Folk W. J. Long Ginn 60 

Wild Animals I Have Known E. T. Seton Scribner 2,00 

Wilderness Ways W. J. Long Ginn & Co 45 

Wild Life on the Rockies .. Enos A. Mills Houghton x.75 

Wild Life of Orchard and 

Field E. Ingersoll Harper 1.40 

Wolf, The Storm Leader . . . Frank Caldwell .... Dodd, Mead & Co. . . 1.60 

Wood Folk at School W. J. Long Ginn & Co 50 

Water Wonders Every Child 

Should Know J. M. Thompson ... Doubleday i.io 

A Watcher in the Woods . . D. L. Sharp Century 84 

Ways of Nature J. Burroughs Houghton X-.50 

Wilderness Homes O. Kemp Outing Pub. Co 1.25 

Woodmyth and Fable E. T. Seton Century 1.25 

Wonders of Nature E. Singleton Dodd, Mead x.6o 

Watchers of the Camp Fire C. G. D. Roberts . . Page Co 50 

Watchers of the Trails C. G. D. Rojierts . . Grosset & Dunlap . . .75 

Ways of the Woods E. Breck I'utnam's x.25 

HEROES OF SERVICE 

Autobiography J. G. Paton Revcll x.50 

The Apostle of Alaska J. W. Arxtander . . Revell 1.50 

The Big Brother of Sabin 

St I. T. Thurston .... Revell i.oo 

The Bishop's Shadow I. T. Thurston Revell 1.00 

Bishop Hannington and the 
Story of the Uganda Mis- 
sion W. G. Berry Revell x.oo 

Beach Patrol, A Story of the 

Life-saving Service W. Drysdale Wilde 1.5a 

The Battle of the Bears ... E. R. Young Wilde 1.50 

The Counsel Assigned M. R. S. Andrews . Scribner 50 

Captains of Industry J. Parton Houghton 1,25 

Captain Thomas A. Scott . . F. H. Smith Unit. Assoc 50 

Doctor Luke of the Labrador W. Duncan Revell 1,50 

Down North on the Labrador W. T. Grenfell .... Revell i.oo 

Down to the Sea W. T. Grenfell Revell j,oo 

Dr. Greenfell's Parish N. Duncan Revell 1,00 

Florence Nightingale, The 

Angel of the Crimea L. E. Richards .... Appleton 1.25 

Famous Givers and Their 

Gifts S. K. Bolton Crowcll 1,50 

General Gordon, The Chris- 
tian Soldier G. B. Smith Revell y^ 

The Great Peacemaker H. C. Watson Lothrop \^ 

God's Troubadour: The 
Story of St. Francis of 

Assisi S. Jewett Crowell ,^- 

Heroes of the South Seas . . M. B. Banks Am. Tr. Soc .... Ill i 2s 

The Harvest of the Sea \V. T. GtetvitW 'SleNtW \\\\\ 1.00 

Heroes of Progress in Amer- 
ica C. M.ori\s AAvv«vGo\X 
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HEROES OF SERVICE — Continued 
Title Author Publisher ^ Price 

In the Tiger Jungle J. Chamberlain .... Revell ..$ i.oo 

In the Cobra's Den J. Chamberlain .... Revell x.oo 

James Gilmour and Ilis 

Boys J. Gilmour Revell 1.25 

James Evans: The Apostle 

of the North E. R. Young Revell 1.25 

Life of Bishop Patteson J. Page Revell 75 

Life of David Brainerd J. Page Revell 75 

Life of Florence Nightingale E. P. Pollard Revell 75 

Life of Peter Cooper R. W. Raymond ... Houghton 75 

Life of Sir George Williams J. E. H. Williams . . Y. M. C. A. Press . . .60 

Lure of the Labrador Wild. D. Wallace Revell 1.50 

Life of Joseph Hardy Nee- 

sima J. D. Davis .^ Revell i.oo 

Life of William H. Baldwin, 

Jr J. G. Brooks Houghton 1.50 

The Life Savers J. O. Kaler Dutton 1.50 

The Light House Keepers . J. O. Kaler Dutton 1.50 

Lyra Heroica W. E. Herley Scribner 1.25 

My Dogs in the Northland . E. R. Young Revell 1.25 

Memorial of Horace Wm. 

Rose H. W. Hicks Y. M. C. A. Press , , .65 

Memorial of Horace Tracey 

Pitkin R. E. Speer Revell 1.00 

On the Indian Trail E. R. Young Revell i.oo 

On Trail and Rapid by Dog- 
sled and Canoe H. A. Cody Lippincott x.oo 

The Personal Life of David 

Livingstone W. G. Blaikie Revell 1.50 

Poems of Action D. Porter Y. M. C. A. Press . i.oo 

Pilkington of Uganda C. F. H. Battersby. Revell 1.50 

Story of David Livingstone. V. Golding Dutton 50 

Story of a Short Life J. H. Ewing Crowell 75 

Story of Sir Henry M. Stan- 
ley V. Golding Dutton 50 

The Scout Master of Troop 

No. 5 I. T. Thurston .... Revell x.oo 

Story of Chalmers of New 

Guinea J. H. Kelman Dutton 1.50 

Tamate: The Life Story cf 

James Chalmers R. Lovett Revell x.25 

Vikings of To-day W. T. Grenfell Revell x.20 

Winners of the World Dur- 
ing Twenty Centuries . . . W. E. Gardner .... Revell 60 

Walter Reed and The Yellow 

Fever H. A. Kelly 

The Wonder Workers ...... M. H. Wade ...... Little, Brown 1.00 

Young Men Who Overcame. R. E. Speer Revell 1,00 

HEROES OF SPORTS 

An American Boy at Henley F. E. CTiannon .... Little, Brown x.50 

At the Home Plate A. T. Dudley Lothrop x.25 ■ 

Book of College Sports .... W. Camp Century ; . » vA*^ 

Baby Elton. Quarter back , . L. W. Quirk CccvVax^ '*"-'" 

Bartley, Freshman Pitcher . "W . "ftevW^et ^v^^^^va!vv ^ 

Batter Up H. >NVV\\a.m% 
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INSPIRATIONAL MESSAGES — Continued 

Title Author Publisher Price 

Stepping Stones O. S., Marden Lothrop $ 1.25 

Success O. S/ Marden Wilde 1.-25 

Talks With Great Workers . O. S. Marden Crowell 1.50 

Waste Not Want Not Stories M. Edgeworth Houghton .15 

Winning Out O. S. Marden Lothrop i.oo 

What Shall Our Boys Do 

For a Living Chas. F. Wingate . . Doubleday 1,00 

Winning Their Way J. T. Faris Stokes 1.50 

STORIES 

Amateur Fireman J. Otis Dutton 1.50 

Billy To-morrow S. P. Carr McClurg 1.25 

The Boy From Hollow Hut L M. Mullins Revell 1.25 

Beach Patrol W. Drysdale Wilde 1.50 

Cab and Caboose K. Munroe Putnam 1.25 

Crowded Out of Crofield . . W. O. Stoddard . . . Appleton 1.50 

Elm Island Stories — 6 ^ 

Vol's E. Kellogg Lothrop each 1.25 

From Cattle Ranch to Col- 
lege R. Doubleday Doubleday 1.2s 

The Fast Mail W. Drysdale Wilde 1.50 

A Full-back Afloat A. T. Dudley Lothrop 1.25 

Freckles G. S. Porter 

Hoosier School-boy E. Eggleston Scribner x.oo 

His Own Master J. T. Trowbridge .. Lothrop 1.25 

Master Skylark J. Bennett Century x .50 

Mr. Responsibility, Partner . C. Messer Lothrop i.oo 

The Measure of a Man .... N. Duncan Revell 1.25 

The Man From Glengarry . R. (Connor Revell 1.50 

\ Start in Life J. T. Trowbridge .. Lothrop i.oo 

Sandy Sawyer, Sophomore . R. D. Paine Scribner 1.50 

Teddy and Carrots J. Otis Estes x.25 

The Tinkham Brothers' Tide- 
mill J. T. Trowbridge .. Lothrop 1.25 

^ells Brothers; The Young 

Cattle Kings A. Adams Houghton x.20 

Vork and Win \ ... Edward S. Ellis ... Burt i.oo 

Vith the Flag at Panama .. H. C. Weir Wilde 1.50 

Vinning His Way C. L. Coffin Estes 1.25 

''oung Railroaders F. L. Cooms Century x.50 

^oung Supercargo W. Drysdale Wilde 1.50 

fear In a Coal Mine J. Husband Houghton z 10 

Toung Timber-cruisers .... H. Pendexter Small, Maynard .... 1.20 

HEROES WHO OVERCAME 

BIOGRAPHY 

'gainst Heavy Odds H. H. Boyesen .... Scribner 1.25 

gainst Wind and Tide, and 

• Other Stories L. C. Moulton Little .50 

■oy's Book of New Inven- 
tions H. E. Maule Doubleday 1.60 

oyhood in Norway H. H. Boyesetv .... Scribner 1.25 

yys' Life of General Grant T. W. Knox S^a\?ie\^ x.«^^ 

iJeb West; Master Diver . . F. H. Smitli 
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HEROES WHO OVERCAME — Continued 

Title Author Publisher Price 

Captains Courageous R. Kipling Century $ 1.50 

David Copperfield C. Dickens Crowell i.oo 

Explorers and Founders of 

America A. E. Foote Amer. .Book Co 60 

Four Great Americans J. Baldwin Amer. Book Co 50 

Great White North H. S. Wright Macmillan 2.50 

Heroes and Martyrs of In- 
vention G. M. Towle Lothrop 60 

How It is Done; or, the 

Victories of the Engineer A. Williams Nelson 1.25 

In the Days of William the 

Conqueror E. M. Tappan Lothrop i.oo 

Jinks' Inside H. H. Hobson Jacobs i.oo 

Life of S. B. F. Morse .... J. Trowbridge Small 75 

A Life of Lincoln for Boys F. C. Spar^iawk .... Crowell 75 

Land of Pluck M. M. Dodge Century 1.50 

North Pole; Its Discovery 

in 1909* etc R. E. Peary Stokes 4.80 

Pushing to the Front O. S. Marden Crowell 1.00 

Oliver Twist C. Dickens Crowell x.oo 

Panama and The Canal .... A. B. Hall and C. L. 

Chester Newson 75 

Robinson Crusoe D. DeFoe Crowell 50 

Swiss Family Robinson .... Wyss Crowell 50 

Story of Robert Fulton .... P. F. Miller Miller x.oo 

Stories of the Great As- 
tronomers E. S. Holden Appleton 60 

Success; A Book of Ideals, 

Helps and Examples O. S. Marden Wilde x.25 

Stories of Inventory R. Doubleday Doubleday 1.25 

Stories of Discovery Told 

By Discoverers E. Hale Little x.25 

Story of Jack Ballister's For- 
tunes H. Pyle Century 2.00 

True Tales of Arctic Hero- 
ism In the New World . . A. W. Greely Scribner 1.50 

Through the Mill F. K. Brown Pilgrim x.35 

A Virginia Cavalier M. E. Seawell Harper 

Widow O'Callaghan's Boys . G. Zollinger McClurg 1.50 

Winning Their Way J. T. Paris Stokes 1.50 

Winning Out O. S. Marden Lothrop x.oo 
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ization 2 

Compass Points 124 

Compass* The Sixteen Points of 34 

Competitions, Individual 235 

Competitive Contests 277 
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Content, Fire-Lighting 192 

Contest, Inter-Patrol 223 

Contest in Tree-Study 131 

Contest, Javelin 192 

Contest, Swimming 193 
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Contests, Competitive 277 

Contests, Inter-Patrol, Methods 

of Marking 56 
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Sketching 44-47 

Cooking 38 

Cooking Drill 1 54 

Cooking Instruction 200 

Cooking Practice 214 

Cooking Test 33 

Co-operation with Other Interests 6 

Creation of Enthusiasm loi 

Constitution for Local Councils 7-9 
Constitution, Model Form for... 256 

Constitutional Convention 141 

Constitutional Form 256 

Daily Good Turn, Importance of 87 

Daily Good Turn, The 285 

Deficient Boy, The 78 
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Distinguished Scout 271 

Doing Good, The Habit of 286 
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Drawing Maps 42 

Drill, Staff 228 

Drill, The Litter 247 

Duties of the Scout Commis- 
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Duties of the Scout Master .... 15 
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Craft 176 
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of 106 
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34 51, 167 
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First Meeting 99 
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Race History and Boy Life .... 94 

Race-Life and Boy-Life 95 

Religion, Importance of 88 

Recapitulation Theory 91 

Record Systems 269, 274 

Regulations for Field Day .... 231 

Relay Races 034 

Religion and the Scout Master . 67 

Religious Interference 84 

Reports, Scout Masters* 276 

Requirements for First Class 

Scouts 34 

Requirements of Second Class 

Scout 27 

Requirements of Scouts 20-58 

Respect Due the Flag 25 

Reticent Boy, The 'jj 

Roosevelt, Theodore, Honorary 

Vice-President 3 

Ross, Betty, Designs the Na- 
tional Flag 23 

Rules, Infringements of 71 

Sanguine Boy, The 74 

Sanitation 181 

School and the Scout Master ... 66 

Scout Advancement 52 

Scout Commissioner and His Du- 
ties 13 

Scout Commissioner, The Selec- 
tion of '.', 14 

Scout Evening 213 

Scout Examinations 54, 268 

Scout Degrees, : Advancement 

through 83 

Scout Demonstrations 210 

Scout Differences 70 

Scout Differences 70 

Scout, Distinguished 271 

Scout Field Day 230 

Scout, Honor 2T2 

Scout Idea, Spread of 62 

Scout Law, Aim of 60 

Scout Law, and Requirements, 

Changes in 59 
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School 66 

Scout Master, The, as a Real 

Leader 70 

Scout Master, The Spirit of the 68 
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Scout Master's Commission, 

Method of Obtaining 15 

Scout Master's Duty 84 
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99-224 

Scout Oath and Law 22 

Scout Oath, Changes in 59 

Scout Principles, Assimilation of 51 

Scout Problems, The Solution of 87 

Scout, Proficient 271 

Scodt Reporting 174, 201, 221 
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Scout Work is Progressive .... 52 

Scout Yells 102 

Scouting a System of Action ... 82 
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Scouts, Starting a Troup 251 
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ments 27, 163 
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Self-Government, Application of. 69 

Semaphore Signaling 205 

Seton, Ernest Thompson. .. .2, 3, 280 
Seton, Ernest Thompson, Ad- 
vice as Chief Scout 32 
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Shy Boy. The 76 

Signal Practice 133, 204, 214 

Signaling 36, 233 

Signaling Tests 28 

Sixteen Points of the Oycccj^raaa » *^*» 
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Staff Drill 228 
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Standards, Grouping 79 
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tions, Need of 85 

Study, The Need of 65 

Swimming 35, 203 

Swimming Contest 193 

Taft, vVm. H., Honorary Presi- 
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Team Work 83 
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Tenting Instruction 148 
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